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Fhilctephes, "who Kas N ob- 
liged the world by his writings, 


curious  Apophthegms he has given us 


i and, amongſt theſe, by the many - 


the wiſe, and. good men. of antiquity, tells | : 


us, „That Socrates, meeting one day with. 

BB © Menon, whom he conſidered As 2 man wall 
s exerciſed in all the varieties of. converſa- 

« tion, as well as a great proficient 1 in 18 


5 e lative wiſdom, aſk'd him, WRAT is VIixʒ- 
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TUE ? And that Menon anſwer'd, There 
66 ef proper virtues for * Old-age, 
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iv PREFACE, 

for Man and Woman, for Magiſtrate and 
Frivate perſon, for Maſter and Servant. An 
{ 0 Anſwer, Which (the writer erg ths 
2 #6 en aud applauſe. of Wende | 


"Bar, het wan this M bare fai. 
and how much greater would have been his 
tranſport, had his friend Menon, by way of 
anſwer, preſented him with writings, in which 
he had entered minutely into be nature of be 
Virtues proper for ſuch different Ages, Sexes, 
and Stations; had he deſcribed theſe ſocial ex- 
cellencies, fo affe#Fingly, as to command atten- 
tion, ſo accurately, as to prevent miſtake, and 
ſo invitingly, as to engage imitation | 

| 7 248; 

a But a een of Weta Virtue, 
this, was beyond the powers of human Reg- 
- fon, and the utmoſt efforts of antient Pbilaſs- 
. Anditis to REVELATIOx (that greater 
Abt to rule the moral world) that we owe the 
more perfect knowlege, not only of Religion, in 
| matters relative to God, but of Yirtue alſo, in 
matters relative to ourſelves, and one another, 
No wonder, therefore, that what Menon only 
mentioned in the general, and what even So- 
crates could not have deſcribed juſtly in the 

Fn, ſhould haye been executed in theſc 

__ 


PREFACE. 1 
latter times, with Ae en 4 n 
W | 5 


"And wy 8 — hams Hs, | 
made by Chriſtians in the ſyſtem of Moral 
Duty; how powerfully ſoever men are now. 
exhorted to act like reaſonable and religious be- 
ings; how ſtrongly ſoever thoſe exhortations 
are enforced by the ſuter and more animating 
ſanctions of the Goſpel ; yet — is it not too 
viſible, that immorality and irreligion ſtill ob- 
tain in the lives of mam, and, perhaps, (dread - 
ful thought!) of the majority ? And ſhall not 
every man, who is convinced. of the real im- 
portance of virtuous principles and practices, 
and of the very frequent apoſtaſy from them, 
ſtand forth, and prevent, as far as in him lies, 
this 3 IN word! me 8 more 
prevalent? - 16.4% | 3 

58 1 


Many (it i is e wich pleaſure Ky : 


with gratitude ) have been the -Jaudable at- 


tempts of writers, in our own country, to oh- 
tain this end; and theſe both from the clergy, 
and laity. And a valuable acceſſion has been 
made, within the laſt fourteen years, by an 


author 'modeſtly anommous, in his Three 


Worms called, PAMELA, CLani85A, and 
a Sir 


PREFNCE; 


Sir CnarLiEsGrx AanDigont Works; which 
amiably illuſtrate, and ſtrongly enforce, che 
proper Virtues of Man and Woman, Parent 
aud Child, Old-age and Youth, Maſter and Ser- 
nt! Each of them commuicated in 4 f. | 
gular colleFion of Familiar Letters, << written 
* to the moment, while the heart is agi- 
t tated by hopes and fears, on events un- 
* decided.” A method which muſt engage 
more ſtrongly, and prove far more ititereſt- 
> ing to, the reader, than a cold, . 
narrative of events ag — n 
30 eit bat... AH 
Wich ſuch a knowlege of kiſe and mane; 
as-is diſplayed 3 in thoſe Works; with a eapa-- 
city to entertain with wit, and enliven with 
1 as to correct with delicacy, 
and exhort with dignity; we cannot hut 
greatly reſpect the man, who, in an age le 
this, has attempted to ſteal upon the world 
” reformation, under the notion of amuſement ; 
who has found the expedient of engaging the 
Private attention of ®oſe, who put themſelves 
out of the n 
ſuing to their cloſets thoſe who fly 
the pulpis; and there, under the gay air, and 
Nauen A o_ a Tur —_—_— 


PRE FAR ws 
dem to on e of 6 _ n 


To order 0 render n 
pletely uſeful, in this volume are collected 
their various important Maxims, digeſted un- 
der their general heads; with references from 
each Maxim to its proper volume and page. 
A work this, that has not been more pra- 
ductive of trouble, than (I — 
eee wee 


Aue Maxiny aud Moral PEER * 


o n e eee 


expreſſing elevated thoughts, beautiful ſenti- 
ments, or inſtructive leſſons, have always been 
well received by the public. They have been, 
conſidered as the firſt ſtrokes: of a picture, in 
which are ſeen the juſtneſs and beauty of the 
— ans —_ it has not the co- 
1 | EL ee! 


up by Lord Haiirax, have been greatly 
eſteemed 3 as being the reſult of long e expe· 

rience, and ſound policy. And the maxims of 
RochErovcaulr have met with a reception 


N ae 


nE 


lecting into a point, and conciſely, but ſtrongly, ; 


aw PREFACE, 
ſeems to be, to diſgrace human nature, and de- 
ftroy all the virtues. And indeed the tranſlator 
of them ſays, I muſt confeſs, I have not 
«read any thing 3 that has given 
on "© greener rage ard or man.“ 1 (eng 


Ĩh he very reverſe” of this, is che dae on 
which the following Maxims are grounded; 
namely, on the real dignity of human nature, 
in order to animate man to act up to his 
genuine greatneſs. It exhibits man, as he 
« really is; a compound, probationary be. 
« ing: fallen indeed from the primitive per- 
« fettion of his nature, yet ſtill great and 
« amiable in the /fincerity of his virtues : fre- 
„ «© quently rebelling againſt the ſacred laws of 
«reaſon and revelation, and then always an 
enemy to his own happineſs, and the peace 
< of ſociety : But ſometimes ſo worthily im- 
% proving the graces and the gifts of heaven, 
<< as to ſecure the bleſſing of others, and the 
e applauſe of his own mind; and advancing, 
« within his proper ſphere of action, the fal- 
vation of himſelf and his fellow-creatures, 
« by a life exemplary in all the ee of 2 
| 4 Man and of a Chriſtian!ꝰ HO 


Sach is en Ae 
ſcheme, 


PREEACQCE N 
cheme, of thoſe three collections of Familiar 
ters; which have been already tranſlated 
into ſeveral foreign languages, and received 
in our .own country with uncommon favour. 

But as the narrative part of thoſe Letters was 

only meant as a vehicle for the inſtruſlive, no 
wonder that many readers, who are deſirous of 

fixing in their minds thoſe maxims which-de- 

ſerve notice diſtinct from the ſtory that firſt | 
introduced them, ſhouldihave oſten wiſhed ani 
preſſed to ſee them ſeparate from that chain of 
engaging incidents that will ſometimes ſteal 

the moſt fixed attention Your i its purſuit of 
ſerious truth. 


For the uſe therefore of all ſuch as are 
83 of repeatedly inculcating on their own 
minds, and the minds of others, the import- 
ant Maxime, which thoſe three works con- 
tain; and qwho would refer themſelves oc- 
caſionally to the volumes for the illuftration 
of theſe maxims ; this General Index both of 
Maxims and of References is now offered to tho 
public in one pocket volume. 


I ſhall only remark farther, that the Hifto- 

ries may be conſidered as the Lives of fo ma- 

AF. eminent Perinat, and this collection of 
| Maxima. x 


— * 


” IIS! 


* PREFACE. 
Maxim, as the Mox Als. 
add, with all due deference 


perhaps laſt as long, probably be as much ad 


Mluſtrious philoſopher mot in the be- 
Sioding of this Preface. - Berli 


N ö — * 
10 * 2 — 5 


And I preſume, 
of others; that Theſe Lives and Morals wi 


mired, and certainly prove much more exten 
ſively beneficial (as they deſcribe —_— ex 
emplary 1 in private and common life), than 
Luis and Morals of the HRROxSs of the truly 
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DE 03 bus; ils 4 


wm Acddteſs tv the Rich; 
2 000 path be ihe enden tlg Gf the 

| i Rich, at the great of Account, When 
: they mall be aſked, Wed, Whit uſes they made of 
ities put into their hand to do 
good to their indigent fellow. creatures; and 

are able ou to ſay— T kave fires lived but to 1 
We heaped up treafures Lame 1 us, 
« tho' we (One but ' they Ls gi Pays” fill worſe 
* uſe of them, um e have done,” Ul, 207, 


208. [2011202]! ©: 227 1441: Alnded man the pledfotes that 


ately Pe STII on on the 
good he has been enabled tpefon on refleSin eas, be 


Women ibemſelues. 
Tux love of praiſe, and to be flattered and admired, 
which predominates in the ſex, from ſixteen to fixty, 


0 en rap as advantages pvery them, iv. 465. 
407 eo 1 


The readineſs with which women are apt to forgive 
the men who have detetved othePwomen ; 

And that inconfiderate notion. of too many of them, 
drt urbar fue male le b 1 ee rare urel great en- 
couragements to vile men to continue their profligacy, 
iv. 466, & ſeq. [40 % & 0 

Virtue and S0briet) 4 are utely as beautiful parts of a 
man's character 29 Es Mapa The moſt abandon'd 
of men think th r panſable in The women 
they hope to marry— Shall women of prudence 3 
„e 


they chooſe for- partners for life? 


* 

2 5 2 — which Tome women have i in the 
Slips of reforming *a' wild young fellow, which others 
of their ſex have in vain tried to do, has often colt them 
the happineſs of their lives; and given, at the Tame 
time, great encouragement Fo men to continue in their 
ce ; and to add, ta their other 2 of hypocriſy, 

think of he a prize "wo feigning for, i iv, 
68. [49 

4505 5 45 f"women 16005 Angy creature, 5-0 
has been b ed by the perfidy of ker Lover; whtte 
| they (cruple n not to admit among them the vile ſedueer, 
10 4 other "great encouragement to to dale dad artful "Ea, 


"Advice. riet Wien. ren Dui. Love 


| > 414 TON 
WE 5 Aue 2 2 40 Adverſity. 1&5 6 5 141 I 10 
.Pz 8 8 0.x.5 ma ber Wop © bed 


alben they have not involved them 
un in tem d dy "their Vanity and Nane 1.266. 

Ia fad Fl Pprebendec ere the very event we Jread, 
| Eun ict i, 288. [229]. 1 


What we look upon as our greateſt, unhap t in a 
difficulty we are involved in, may poſhbly.. 

haſtening og its criſis, and happy days wa * i. 
288. [230 | 

15 knows a perſon, tiruggling with Calamity, what 
ends the. Almighty, has, to bring about, by the, trials he 
is exerciſed with ? Was not Jeſeph EROS 49 
bis unjuſt impriſonment 1.288, Lag. 

Diſtreſſes, however heavy at he time, appear light, 
and even aum. in dhe rl eee 
overcome, ii. 37. 79 . 

In a deep « iſtreis, we are apt to engage. erer body 
in it; and to wonder that things animatę and inanimate 
wear the ſame face they did while our e were free 
nnr ir. 270. [1 541. 8. Wee, 


IS 


Advice 4% young married m 


Youns married - Women who negligent” in 
their dreſs, ſhew a ſlight to the het ee 
not to the lover; and as good as declare, that they are 
indifferent about preſerving the heart, which perhaps 
they took no ſmall pains to engage. ii. 215. [207]. 

See Dreſs. High * as ane ys © ups 

* ry, ra "Wife. 


Advice to. — minen. 


A el Woman, of whatever de bv Om 


* 


men at a modeſt diſtance, will be ſurè to "be the more 5 
valued for it, even 2 choſe who had formed deſigns upon 


her honour, i. 9. [8]. 
A truly y and modeſt Your Woman will value 
herſelf more on being deſcended from honeſt parents, 


though poor, than if ſhe were *bigh- born, and her Pa- 


rents unworthy, i. 11. er 
The Young Woman who, at the of he pre- 
tended lover, keeps ſecret the indecencies offered to 1 
by bim, encourages him to repeat them, i. 26, 27 772275 
The anger of a ſuperior to a You Woman, { 
had the virtue to repulſe 1885 is to be conſiqered by her 


® * 


as her glory, i. 28. 23]. 


. .the Hiſtory, of PAMELA.” 5 


* 


TY Senticbrlts; c. txirafed Whigs 


She that is more aſhamed of Pen than of po- 
very, will not be eafily 8 44,45. [24.54]. 

AYoung Woman whoſe virtue has been once attempt- 
ed, yet throws herſelf into the ſame perſon's company, 
dr continues where he i is, when ſhe can avoid it, ought 
to E herſelf with the conſequences, if ſhe receives 


new o. 4¹. 72, 73.1 Bi. 2 201J. 
Thoſe things 4 * 50, E — the *ye of 


world, which —% © ore i. 54. [44] 
The man who is capable of ofs to a Woman, to 
_ whom he profeſſes — love, ought to be reject- 
ed as an huſband, by a Woman of virtue and ſpirit, for 
his ſake, Nn as for the ſake of ber own ae! i. 
64. 1. 531. 
nn by goon fame nn to 
get every one's good word but one, than by pleaſing 
WS os one ln + lap 
A man profeſſing honqur to a Woman, has it gene- 
Fully in his power to convince _— funcerity oy 
anore than words, i, 228. [181. ] 
Wicked men will ſtoop ta the moſt degrading, mean- 
_ _ neſs. to obtain a favourite end, i. 328. [270]. 
If a Woman knows a man to be a libertine, yet will, 
without ſcruple, give him her company, he will think 
half the ceremony between them is over; and will pro- 
.bably only want an opportunity to make her repent of 
"Her confidence in him, iii. 230. [182]. - 
When a man wiſhes a Young Woman of inferior cir- 
cumſtances to confide in his Honour, he ought to be ex- 
plicite, and not leaye it to her to explain, in her own 
erhaps too hopeful way, what he means by the word. 
To ſhort, the word Marriage is as ſoon ſpoken, as the 
word Honour, iii. 437: [ 57: [245]. 
Men frequently take tle iberties with 3 and 
as thoſe are ceived, are encouraged e 
from greater; ſo that it is in a Woman's power, eff 
Ally to over - awe an audacious preſumer ; and, ddrum 
even 105 a one 0 good opinion 15 eſteem, i, 469 to 
475 71 to 375 
"A Young l Woman will be in len danger when ſhe 


— 


— 


the 'Hiftory.of - baus LEA; 3 


rather * an enemy in e ho 
of the other ſex, than hopes a friend ; eſpecially as 2 
much depends upon the iſſue Kier of wy | 


of her confidence; iv. 446. T3 goÞ + /%õd% r | 


A prudent Woman, will not want to be 1 
with regard to her conduct to ſops, coxcombs, and pretty, 
fellows, that ſhe is not always fecure in their company, 


by her ſuperior good ſenſe; Generals 1 


60 their ſtrength and ſkill, haye, been. often defeated 
weak enemy, iv. 447- [391]. 
The wife of a ſelf-admirer . nat expe. a very 


and negligent huſband, iv. 448. A 
The Yoang Woman who . 


bers, that it is his province to aſk, hers. to — 
expoſe her rep if. not her virtue, 10 f. 


iv. 449- - [393] 7 
uming men are always ready to con | 
little civility; in their own favour, ibid. : 


men ; whence the latter; when they meet not with men 


of honourFengage. upon very: — terms, iv. 454; - 


[397]: Detect 
Ir is ſo cuſtomary with. Me to make "promiſes _ 


vows, and to ſet light 2 u When made, that a Wo- 
man ought not to 
vow, that carries not 
The difference in the education df men 
muſt give the former great advantages over. 
even where genius's are equal, ibid. 


nftration- with it, 1. 92 2 77 


Women, 
n 


A man who is worthy of the Woman' be! to 

love, needs not, generally ſpeaki take i means 
to obtain her in marriage, iv. 455.1 308. 

| Hope; in material caſes, 1d never . 


Panie by fear, iv. 53: [4 [400]. 7 „ „ 
When a Young Womun begins. to fd in her. ond 


heart an wh — — to à man, pretending 


= er doubled, 47 t to be her vi ſince ſhe 
to guard agalnſt, as well as him; iv. 458. [40 
4 Voman a will not. unn to her lovers merey 


© - 


any man who ſhall be of opiniog, and know it to be 


& £- 
, a 
* + £ & a 
* 2 


Men have generally nt kanal. of rag Wo- 


avy«thing they either ſay or 


love to hefty © 
then, if he be not à mn df undoubted Honour, is her 


9 
* 
* 


* 
* 
- 
. 
6 


ſerred to an ** 
5 1335. 


o 


Sentiments, &c. exrrutred from 
or Honour, but to her own diſcretion; and the rather, as, 
if he mean'well, he himſelf will value her the more for 
it; if not well, the will dete& him the ſooner, 75rd. 

The doubt which a Woman has of her lover's honour 
is needful; not only to preſerve her own, but his. If ſhe 
wrongs bim, ſhe can . him amends by inſtances of 
greater confidence, when ſhe owt But if yeſterday ſhe 
Fenced bim little favours, will not allow her this 

to recede; till at laſt, perhaps, ſhe puts herſelf out 

f her own power into his, in order to manifeſt the in- 
Fited. on generoſity of her affeftion for him, iv. 460. 

02. 
ene ive ben exits? bete 4 man bimſelf! rſu- 

the dictates of his encroachin 8 and finding 
oman conceding, has taken advantages, which pro- 

* at firſt he did not preſume to think of, ibι¼. 
ee Advantages of Men over Women Cautions to 
2 female Servants. Credulity.” Female Dig- 
ai Fla Heroic Poverty. Hiſtories" and 
1 Meade, Abertines, Love. Low E Ma- 
rn ener Bebabier- to' female Servants. Parents and 
" Children. Promiſes. Romances. 3 


Virwe, 
Anger, 


Ir is giving a baſe man too much confequen | ce in 
uot wb —— to be violently angry with 
_ ut; 373. [294k © * er of * 


* p74 07 q 93 A vt 
MH? 11.97" 
Buſhfolneſs. Shoepiſhnefs - 


Basen vr people freq ently confound. cho 
by endeayouting to avoid — i. 77. L659. J. 
Baſhfulneſs, even to a fault, is always io be pres 


guſhing and bardy eee 


e 
hee ilhneſs is a d upon merit, ir. 258. [3 51. 
Vet it — Be np as an outward fende 4 


dloſure to virtue, e ape enet Ivag 


. * 384. [335]. ne A 


2 4 e 


* 


9 *** 


the Hiftary.af Da 'ÞB 
It may be expected a ſheepiſh youth is docile, 


humane, good-humoured, diftident ; while a mind that 
never Galt reel, e impetuous, 
ore beg incorri Fatt 24 n 009A 

| See Keel 2 755 ® a0) CACz oF wt If 96:92 | 


t pg: 15 „ Mn 4h 5 


N . i LN 2 a 
vis run anly is ihg true Beaüt e os 
Beauty, oy Bens Is | deck Weener 

Ve iv. 416. 136 3. 364. 4 51 560 of 


Deen 91 | 4834 we io PRI 
"Tus e doing good to worthy; Obige 2e 
of pegple of, for: 


only enviable circumſtance in the lives 


tune, i. 14. [11 J, ii. 130, {120 +: SS io 
The ben 3 heat ——— to the 4 a 
Nance, i. 14. [4 I, 12. } ; 


Where the power Gn 


cent blen is 
wanting, there is nearly as much merit in the: wee bo 
it, as in the fact, ii, 163. [1600 

The fortune of a perſon. who has the vieſing of 2 be- 
neficent heart, is the more valuable to him, as it enables 
_ * reward merit, where-ever, he finds. it, ii. 163- 
e The pleaſure of doin good to our not unworthy fel- 
Jow-creatures, who ſtand in need oſ our relief, is of it- 
ſelf a fufficient reward for our Beneficence, were. there 
6325 be no 5 1. 207. 20 ix. 24 
3. % „ 


5 


61. [48.] 

Nothing in 1 acti nk like, 1 

fition to do good to our fellow - creatures, iii. net 

A generous mind, ngen it 

Wich a grace, | ii. 18. 4g} © f J 
| Cee Addreſs to the Rich. Charity. She Rich. 


A melee, 


& * 27 


1.55 1 0 LOI. "Cenfolioatreks,. 7 1 
Asso perſon will rather chooſe to be cenſured for 
doing his duty, than for a defect in it, iii. 300. [237.] 
ere evil actions to paſs uncenſured, good ones would 
. Joſe their reward ; and vice, by being put on a foot with 
virtue in this life, would meet with general counte- 
nance, iii. 342. [270. ] 

No one is exempt from Calumny. Words ſaid, the 
occaſion of ſaying them not known, however juſtly re- 
— may bear a very different conſtruction from what 


would A * the: occaſion bk told, Iv. 
ee 


Cautions 0 young Female Servants. 


Tas leaſt freedoms of a maſter to his handſome Fe- 
male Servant, and even his ſmiles, when he is alone with 
ber, are to be apprehended by her, e 
much for her honeſty, i. 6 42. [5. 35]. 

She is then to be moſt apprehenſi ve for ber virtue, 
when ſhe finds her heart elated with Joy n 
for the diſtinction he pays her, i. 6. [5]. - 


No riches, no favour of the great, can cen penlur 
for the loſs of virtue, i. 6. [6]. : 


The ' y young woman- who ſacrifices: her virtue to the 
C_— paid her „ well be faid to 
5 ordtefal, i. 6: [6]. £185 a8: WIS .. 
A 222 Female Servant ſhould not wiſh to live in 
te houſe of à ſingle man, ſince ſhe will be likely by it 
to ſuffer in her reputation in the world's eye; may be 
more ſubject to temptation: and if he marry, will not, 
moſt probably, be continued in ber place hy e 


10. 12 
and freed fron 
— will ye reyes — — ug in — na 
a and —— eee 12. [10]. 
Great favour ſhewn to a handſome yo 2 
lo fortune, by a man of high, is to be ſuſpected, i. 
K. di dn to be te un in her own reflxion 
. 


ber the Hier of Pani 9 
who is diſmiſſed-for „ 


will of her maſter, i . [61 
Innocence is, the ſweeteſt companion A. young ewpature 
can m—— a * en. deny, Heroic \ 2 2 
vice te — red 
Poverty. Love. Low Liſe. Maſters gn 


"to Female" ö N iy 8 


4 Wenne 7 
Etenty. Alms;gi 3 
Wuzn we reflect, r {45 Sho 
exacts from us no * e 


to do jaſtioe, and: ſhew-mercy to one another, it muſt he 
+ 5 age to acts of arm Pur; rd 
iii. 421. [333)-_ ; 1 „ A ee 
e <6 tut | the pleature that 
attends and y acts, is _ Ty, rewarg en a bene- 
1 mind, 422. [333J. 6 
— methods of Charity. fe the Pen and Sick 
"arent ey in the COUNT 1 Mo C u. 


— in Liſting, — —— 838 — and un- 
worthy; and w at is, and i is not, * dan wolle we 
call charitable Kaſes, iii. 8 M NA n Ant 1 
Such as make a trade o Sand are 25-tengeious - 
of their ſtand, 38 are not thoſe 
who deſerve relief: 211 10 200 i8 28 i  eE<? 
As do the induſttious poor who are reduced by by fck- | 
neſs, caſualty, or misfortune ; or even by miſtake; not 
wilful or perſiſted in: who 8 —— and cahnot p; 
make known what they ſuffer, eb. 434: $43, 343.1 
The tender treatment of a fick is a — en 
couragement to All the reſt; e br how 
r 
W. 5 1 | bY wy 
weer mans Far 
Town, ſee iv. $9. eig. 149, & e.] 1 
S The worth indi edn 0. by ungvoidable ee 
dents and caſualties, are to be diſtinguiſhed in our acts of, 


Charity, nnn. 4 4 


La 


£ 
— 


Wa ud « A 
4 
«,. ” 4 « 
* * . 4 
* 
. 0 0 


— 


40 Sentiments, Ber. ene 
Vant and diſtreſs, by n folly 


3 2 1254]. 2 

| 4 ee, mevbe in 1. fe of Charity, and i 
; reer 

- Litas): * 22 ohee 10 Fan 405 
012517 Ae eee 

Sire Addreſs 6 be Rich. Adverſity. ::\Bendficence. 

©. * Conſolation to the Poor. The — be de- 

Tui bythe Rich, The Rich. Sickneſs. 


 CuaorITY, See Virtue. ' 
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12 gay mind, chat is mingled 
with Chearfulneſs, and 1 not a cloud over inno- 


dent enjoyments, i l. 151; [156]. r e 


— Children in their early Infancy... 


Sri is an admirable noariſher both to che ones 
and the twice young, iv. 329. [285 . 
It is a moſt inconfiderate, fooli ornichves 
euſtom in nurſes, to awaken the Child from its nouriſh- 
in ES — 2 bid. 
5 2 and ſtuffing the lice bowets-of 
Infants till - Any 1 ready to burſt, W er n 
Which turn to bad humours, ibid. 
| © Inifants ean have no corrupt taſte eo AN in 
them is pure, as out of the hand of natare : — food 
therefore that is given them ſhould paw. wa n is 
not ſo, muſt vitiate and offend: 
How bad then is the cuſtom which wade — 
mix wine or ſpirituous „ however ſmall in 
rity, in their 16 id food, on on Pratenes vf breaking che 
wind 4 nerated their bowels! iv. 328. L286. 
dren ſhould not be uſed to ꝓhyſie- | That pivew 
i= them by way of precaution, as it 18 mam introduces 
the neee of Would a u diſ- 
order where there none'? or, by — | 
the ſalutary force of medicine ineffectual when hy: 
| ar . 34 
- —_ bon pied den, 


nnen 


. 4 tale < capi ve 
— + Ging.o wiEaWG Auk to the 
g and Anu its, ei, "the 
E org — it | >" at 12 85 55 Ar 
RW; e N 3 — She | 
of their attendants, let a 4 e 
they meet with behind sheir backs, iv. 3755. C3 28. 


Children be. treated in their Infanjile 
Mp > 40 af Lien e B * coef 


5 Ys E n Int 2 


* * * "oth x5 


" Ear pales | 
tion, ATR eneral 7 iv. 325» 2 — 
am not the Child, which can tell h wants, and 


is expeRegd,, rom ft. il aner methods be 


101 0 el s and pt, and. rey: 


armly ee a8iled, vill da as well as wWardsz. 48 We 
- in lch the young of the Brute 8 . a8 we are 

ſed to dometbets, a 2 ta practiſe thoſe 
8 a5 


u its inclinations, be eaſily m ag 1a. _—_— 7255 


tricks of which * bare wakes 
n be- n 

Ghildrens 

minds, that thoſe who would know how to account for 


their inclinations. hould nat more inattentive to 
dg Dean i ek oh Fee ibid. 


Eve 9 705 1 Te 
3 ors 
N 


CATION Go ER 


1 — 92 . Tf "I, 


— — 1 


12 finda, &c. extracte 


tion of that bleſſing ?) its animal functions will p 


Childrens minds will 
will then be employed, like a 11 


ages to perfection, 


with in ſuch, ibid. 


| Into diſcourſe with 


| ow 
their information, ibid. 


. 0 iv, 359. [313 


("hole oaths wp; hn ahve we 
rules for the management of Infants. 


ting © the fr 
Child has 
health (and S founda- 


but 
y thro' wie = and crazy organs, iv. 330. [287]. 
Ar two or three years —— — the Buds of 
a watchful Parent 
I gardener, in defend- 
*Y ts, and aſſiſting it thro' it its ſeveral 


An unreaſonable appetite is to be checked at its firſt 


rance, iv. 331. [289]. 
ut if ſmall and innocent indul will lead the 


Child to an obſervance of its duty, it may be complicd 


, as to — may be 
s to part with any thing 


Key wek are — br: 413. [360]. © 
hildren ſhould not Ml . to * too early 


le; nor to give their 
ions on ſubj S anleſs called upon to 477 Ip; 
Since . rather by hearing than 
V 417 bo 4 

ought to be cncouraged to aſk queſtions for 


ing the flower from bl 


Great vi e ſhould be exerciſed over the tem 
of Children, when their notices of n 
grow ſtrong and fignificant, iv. 412. 1350 

Children — temp 


Pamela —— to — Bilh, that nature has 
two ears to one to it meant, that we ou 
hear twice as much as we ſpeak, ibid. 
Fee Education. „ Duties. | Parents ng 


13383 
ren. 5 K 


*: Cllkirewand Herend, 4:90} 2 
great a diſtance kept up between Children and 


Too 


| Servants, may fill the former with an arrogance that is 


not warranted by any condition or rank to. their fellow- 


-creatures ; and, if care be taken, Ref va examples of 
eſerve 


ſuperiors, to make good Servants, 


The 


3 — 13 


neſs, 4. eee, inferiors, "ſhould be 24 ths. . 
in the minds eee ee on, iv. 


67. enn * 
No part of their ty Wilt de hereby Toft; 

Mr Lk but the Aiſtinction increaſed, and us 

thority hened,” When love in inferiors is joined 


with outward reſpect, und an eſteem of the] * 


a ſhare in their ſubnnmon, iv. 3 l 

Domeſtics, adds Mr. Locks A WEE 
and chearful ſervice, when th wor find A anſetver not 
ſpurned becauſe fortune has them below the level 
of others, at their maſter's feet, ibid. 

There is a pride, a ſelf love, in human minds, chat wil 
ſeldom be kept ſo low, as to make men and women 
humbler than they ou nt to be, iv. 361. [415]: 

That ſuperiority: will be beſt maintained, wiitch i is ac- 
companie by humanity and kindneſs, and is grounded 
on the 
cidental advantages of birth and fortune, iv. 363: [316.] 

See Education? Parents an Children. Servants, 


To be Cl 2 tha TY 
o a Cler an, t is "Wn ate 
and r "ugh 8 be the den, ii. 2 


[1 

bY Ain of ſome of the” Zaids 
make impre upon any one, to the if 3 4 
the function in general, iii. 193. 5 ] 

This indiſcriminate cenſoriouſnels, ſays Pamela, is a 
very common fault, and frequently indicates an uncha- 


of univerſal” benevolence and Kind- 


of the mind, rather than on the ac- 


ritable, and perhaps profligate © heart, ſeeking to level 


characters, in order to cover enormities they will not 
inſtructed to amend, iii. 1 4 (154]- ; 

The preſence of a Clergyman known to be $668, 
will be always an awe open free and forward 13 
iii. 268. [212.] 

A truly good Clergyman n be 6856060 bf d 
any thing that will require a diſpenſation, and whic 


"RE CT: 


— * # 
o 7 * 
- Aden 


would be unlawful l without z, f. 328. [258]. 4 3 


It Septiaeuts; toc, extrafted from 


TE EEE wr: 
it w 1 ty 
them with diſreſpect, iii. 328. 2250 1 5 
Where a ſmall ſtipend out efice. is paid 
to the man who does all rode on. n that 
_ the principals help. the invidious to a method. of eſti mat. 
ing the Value of perioraping ee en! ili. 328, 


Lazy] who takes two livings, 3 LE of them would 
him a handſome maintenance, as good as declares, 
at he Wee to make the molt of their profit, ij 
389, [260 of the cauſes of the FELLA, of 4 Cle 
the inſufficient Nu made. for thoſe : Clergy 
order, ili. 331. [201]. 
See the Converſation *.— Me. B 3 and 
dee Frogndes ondmprapriction, Phacalitier e il, 
322, 8/cq- [2583 - 1 one 
Bad as the world is, 2, prudent 
meet wich reſpec, i Bs, 336. 265% „ 


A good Clergyman will be unwilling to 
flock mw for a richer benefice, if he find his 


among them attended with good effects, ibid. 

Many. people can receive benefit from, one one man's 
preaching, who.cannox by, that of ber, tho! the Bhi 

ties of both may be equal, iii. 336. [26 51 1 

7 There is a great deal in a delivery, as it is called, in 
a wa, 2 manget, 4 deportment, to engage Pele 
attention and liking, ib. 

„ben dr Sock loves thnthaphend. Ma work 1 qaſy, 
and more than half done; where it does not, let him 
have the tongue of an angel, and live the life, of a ſaint, 
he will be heard with indiferenge, and ofteptimes, as 
his r may be, with Sign, 1 in. 336. 337, L366 
| erg. regard 20. worldly — mpeg na 

che character of a good Clergyman, iii. 337. [266 
Pity that all — Clergymen were not ſet; above 
want; and that not only for their un fakes, but for 
| that of their bearers; ſinee independeney gives a; may 

e, beſides the power of doing good, which wil 
inhance 


he Hifory ef Pn 25 


inhance that reſpect, and, of e, greater 
efficacy to his doQrines, ib. Fd INT! 


Temptations ſhould nat be — the way even of 
good men, Jeſt they ſhould be avetcome by them; and 
thereby weaken influences from ſuch, ate: r p 
conſequence to the public weal, iii. 338. (267) 
It is of public concern that we reverence” 
tion in general, * the r of indivi- 
duals in it, iii. 343. 269. 

God's providence is a ones reliance than the nber 


beneſice, ni. 3465273]. 
1 — manifeſtation and — of meri 30 noe. ab 


go together, iii. 347. [273] .. 
855 — Hardſhips * the vr, — Clergy: be . 
more ham any [en % eee 


Mr. B. iii. 350. & hag: 276, & | 
Worthy young men, who 1.5 but 121 uitted col- 


ege, and have made the i t of their minds 

— chief ſtudj n it, knaw ittle. of the world; and, 
nding on the goodneis of their own, hearts, are more 

iable to 1 4 pL: upon, than men of As. To 


nderſtanding, iv. 287. [249]. | 
2M atrons. . Ty ches. 


IT aan in order to Kad dhe reſpect due 
o 2 good Clergy man, that his Wife ſhould == 
f not quite, as 1 in her i as 


1 2 274. — * j * cud "his 
ow good ergyman A | 
n wich. comfact. 40, 04 or with een 9 
ais flock, if he be made uneaſy at home? ihig. 
And how can it be expeficd that his female pariſhi- 
ners will regard his public preaching; if he has 10 
1 the private conduQof his Wife? iv. 275. 
5 
The Wife Wa Clergyman ought wo know 
—— N oeconomy and nl N iv. 
7. 1239 

a ſhould not delight in dub, ſas t9 bethought to 

vie 


46 | Sentianninz Wb. arts. 

nN che wives and daughters of er ape fut. 
ies in her neighbourhood, * 4 | 
- +» Whoever thinks of being Clergyinan's Wife,» (fey 
Pamela to ber Polly Barde, — — neee 
ſhould-reſolve to be as good as himſelt; - „ 
Should determine to ſet an example to her female 
neighbours; and ſhew how much weight her. Huſband's 

doctrines have with her; 1. 

Should be humble, CY; gentle in her tem- 
Per and manners; frug 

Should reſolve to weeten his labours; and. to be 
obliging to the poor as well as rich; 

Should be careful that her husband get 1 no diſcredit 
by her means, which would weaken his influence: upon 
his auditors ; iv. 274 to 280. [238 to 243]. 


822 : Ie Public Entertainments. 2 . 


Competency. 


; "P44 win whe bein not born to an late 3 is not 


een e l hardly Enow-any limit 


* dthires, ili. 348: [7 5]. [See Hergic Mt The 


Conſtience. | Conſciouſneſs. 
Ar T outward Fe yeighed l 


good Conſcience, i. 17 
The great man who will his. Conſcience to be 


Ke pragker, will in leſs need a dre. i; 


2 are caſes i in which the Confciouſneſs of ſecret 
wilt will reſtrain a pleaſure, that in a happier ſituation 
would have been equally delightful an lazdable to 
manifeſt, iii. 508. te 
What a poor figure the proudeſt man make un- 
der the ſenſe of a concealed guilt, in company of the 
innocent, who happens to know it, iii. $1 1. {405} 
How would the innocent perſon, wy fears an unjuſt 
judge, tremble, were ſhe no? innocent, and to appear be- 
bags ee i. 4 ‚⏑ et © 
Conſolation to the Poor. | Herois og: 
Reſignation Shame. oy D 397 D 


"the Hiſtory of Pa uA. 17 
Conjugal Pity. 4 


A c00D wife, who is intent 
God and her huſband, cannot but hope * 2 more 
elevated companionſhip than this tranſitory ſtate can 
yield to her and the man of choice, iii. 190. [i o]. 
What a dreadful caſe 1 = 2 who 1 * as exem- 
lary in the performance neral duties, as hu- 
— frailty will allow, looks ood the ſole obje& of her 
earthly love, the father of her children, as an unhappy 
ſoul, deſtined, without a miracle, to a ſeperate and 
miſerable exiſtence for ever, iii. 190. [150, 59 
But what tranſports, at times, muſt ſhe Who 
ſnall be bleſſed with the hope of being an humble in- 
ſtrument to reclaim a pa ris doi SY 
And, that heart in ieart, hand in hand, they mall one 
day iſſue forth from this incumbered flate into a bleſ- 
ſed eternity, ex , each other's example ? 
ni. 1 151 | 
W A happineſs muſt that man and wife kw, 
who, one ſpirit as well as one fleſn, join in the ſame 
prayers and thankſyivings, both in their public and pri- 


vate duties, iv. 407. (355). 
See Huſband and M. Libertines. Love., 


| Cots 5 45 


Ix all the incvitabls changes and ave 97 this 


mortal life, the worthy mind il comfort itſelf, that 


Providence beft knows what is a gms >. for it, ii. 57. 799 
The very evils moſt dread worthy mind, are 


often turned by an all-wiſe Providence, to its honour 


and happineſs, ij. 57. [79]. 
See L202 { —— F y 


Conſolation to the Poor. 


In the midſt of and misfortune, God's good- 
neſs.is the honeſt man's ſureſt reliance, i. 6. [6]. 

The next world, not this, is the rewarding place for 
the virtue and honeſty of the ſuffering Poor, i. 7. [6]. 

Let none even think children a burden, where it may 
happen that the merits of ſome one of them may be the 


- 


upon doing her duty to 


18 Sentiments, Ac. e 


means of raiſing all the reſt, and a benefit and credit to 
honeſt | pairs: 1. 263, [210}. 
virtuous:Poor can be bleſſed with contented 
inns all day, and ſound ſleep at night; and the hours 
of night bear ſa. near a proportion in number to thoſe 
of the day, may nat, ſuch, even at the worſt, be ſaid to 
paſs, at leaſt half their lives with more comfort than the 
voluptuous and diſtemper d great ? iii. 143. I 4% 114.1 
Honeſt Poverty is not ſuch a deplorable ing as ſome 
imagine, iii. 1445. [414]: 

Poor people, who live. low, very ſeldom, Wa 
ill, want any thing but. reviving. cardials ; and, after: 
wards, wholfome. kitchen. phyſic; and then the wheel pe 
of nature being unclogged (new-olled, as it were) will 

round again with. eaſe and: pleaſantneſs, by aid. of 
that exerciſe. which their labour goon them, ü. 428, 


Ls ne the rich and voluptuous are obliged to 1 
go great fatigues to keep theirs in order, ili. 429, [3381 
Great inconveniencies. attend people in gentes ! liſe, 
which thoſe in leber know nothing of. Were the con- 
eee and inconveniencies of the one and the other 
| weighed, perhaps the difference, as to true happt 
nay Coy not be ſo great as the latter imagine, if it 
did not turn in their 4 ui. 461. 2 en 1 
W 


bee Adverſity. Charity. Heroz 


. Projperity. Reſignation. na 
eren See Conſolation nnn, nn 1 
eg. Low 2 . Sf C 


"Courtſhip, _ 


N plain Erl of the politeſt addreſs, of a gen- 
tleman to a lady, is, I am now, dear madam, the 
humbleſt of your 9 Be ſo good as to allow me 
to be your Lord and Maſter, iii. 195. [154]. 

The man who is fond of his own perſon, is not, for 
that reaſon, likely to be the more fond of that of his 
wife, iii. 197. [17 . 

The more condeſcending a woman in Courtſhip is to 
her lover, the leſs.intitled will he nnn think to 
his r ——— - 7 
11 Com- \ 


the Hiſtory ef Bannia, 19 
Compliments' in. Courtſhip are poured out u a 
7 "wks a ir Mover, which, ſeldom 1:6, Sik 
113. [32 
Men of a rank ſuperior to the women they profeſs to 
love, do not always mean mazriage, when they promiſe 
it : But if they do mean it, they will never leave a doubt 
of their honourable intentions, iii. 439. 13221, | 
My huſband, ſays Miſs-Darnford, giving. hey reaſons 
or refuſing the addreſs of a weak man, muſt be a man of 
ſenſe, — go me room to think he has a judgment ſu- 
perior to my own, iv. 283. [246]. 

He will otherwiſe do wrong-headed things : I ſhall 
be forced to 1 1 e him inthem: He will be tenacious 
and obſtinate; taught to talk of prerogative, and 


WM one; and 1 ſhall deſpiſe him of courſe; and ſo be 

deemed a bad wife, when, I hope, I have qualities that 
"WH would make me a tolerable good one, bad 1 Sens 
- WH ſenſe for my huſband,' BI.. 


"5 See Advice."to Young Women, Libertines Love. 
Platonic Love. | Marriage, © 
i y Credulity. 


i wars Credulity may i | tres, a. young 
woman cannot be too vigilant — preſents made to 


hand, i. 16. [14] 

bo Things we with wo be ene, are apt eo gain wo. ready 

Credit with us, ii. 15. [45]. S 
The moſt innocent heart is generally the moſt cre- 


8 dulons, iii. 217}. iv. 455. [498 
1 | Ty phe rnd 4; vey be fate of « bean. 


eg mour'd perſon,” ſuch a — x1 too much 
co againſt the | 


advantages 
take of him or her, iy. 453. 396]. 
- See * to 7 . Women. Love. | 
"Cuſtom. 


ol Tyr is @ right and a wrong in every thing 
and let what will be the Cuſtom, a good man will not 


| do all he may do without incufring à penalty, Li. ths | 


- WH { 272]. 


call himſelf a man; yet not know how to behave as 


her, or favours „ her, with an er 


, * eee 4 | 


P 


ui. 484. [384]. 


l were Genf 


| kettle in a' man's Poa: which would de fitter to hold 
' a plough, wield a flail, or handle a ſeytke, has to me 
5 ſrrange look, ibid. 


event, will be 2 FN till Prepenad, Iv 
41. [44]: 


oy fake bn gels Old Rakes. 


% 


20 Sentiments, Kc. \extrafied from 
It was onde thought unſeemly to employ mens attend. 


ants: in-womanly offices, iv. 276: [240]. © *- 
Pamela thus expre es herſelf on this ſubj et; A tea 


This is like my low steg. ſome perksps would f 
ſay; but I cannot call thoſe * lite, that I think 
G iid. Le Faſhions he Entertainments. 


; 9. e \ 45 ? b 14 
; Tan perſon who is worthieſt to live, is bebt Jie 


There is ſuch a natural repugnance between life and 
Death, that nature will ſhrink when it comes to the 
trial, let us have ever ſo much fortitude when we view 
Wait 5 ance, iv. 114. [J. en 

- When the { Joul. ſtands lieg ad; it were, on 
ths brink eterni ,vand from a confeionſrigſs of 2 
paſſed miſ-ſpent life, has nothing des g but its fears and 
doubts, how conſolatory moſt be the advice of a 
ing a ee the'werdies: des 
1 xv. 271. [23 351 
A prudent mind, that conſiders the ancattdlttreof the 
time of its departure hence, and the 1 of the 


id What / ean be a better 33 chan charity to 
our fellow-creatures, in the eye of that Majeſty, which 
wants nothing of us but a thankful heart, an thar we 
* ol and merciful things to one another ? . 5 


1 


Ser Charity. Proſperity. Sickneſs, wh 
 Diyrrvrncy. See Baſhfulneſs. Merit. Modoty.. 0 
Double Entendre. 
Wackep words are the lade to wicked deeds; * 
the opportunity only ſeems to how | 


anting, 1. 57 [42]-. 
45 ER dh 


— N - i 


* 
” wy © 


1 -Drofic: 1 25 213 Pg «4 | . 


5 RESS ſuited to done or Kation, gives 4 wigh | 
nſtance of prudence, i. 60. [4 

While the man of Body takes the preateſt cate to ſet 
put and adorn the part for which he thinks himſelf moſt 
valuable, the man of Mind will beſtow the moſt pains 

n improving that mind ; 

Perhaps to the neglect of outward A ; which 
is a fault on the other fide, iv. 448. [391]. 
See Advice to young married Women. Cuſtom. F aſhion. 


Duty to Superiors. 545 

Tuosn commands of Superiors which are co 
to our firſt Duties, are not to be obeyed, i. 36. [30]. 

The beſt ſecurity an honeſt ſervant can give for the 
performance of her Duty to her principals in abſence, 
is, not to be remiſs in her Duties to the Almighty, 
from whoſe eye nothing can be hid, iii. 101. [80]. . : 

The ſervant who not Religion the baſis of his 
Duty to his maſter, will be apt to be miſguided' by 
convenience or ſelf-intereſt, if temptations offer, ibid. 

Goo pr and Servants. FFI" Ay qr ce ' 


"Epvucation. _ 
' A FLNE or genteel Education is — of = more 
diſſervice thap benefit to a. young woman, of no fortune, 
i. 12 | 
Te in a high condition generally ſo educate their 
children, as not to ſuffer them to bear the leaſt contra- 
diction to their violent wills; "which indulgence, as they 
grow up, multiplies not oniy their own diſquiets, but 
choſe o every one elſe, who have, concerns with chem, 
i. 2 (ü. 32]. 
Tators ſhould, treat their pupils, with regard to ſuch 
of their faulty habits as cannot cally he eradicated,. as 
prudent phyſicians do their patients in chronical caſes; 
rather with gentle palliatives than harſh extirpatives 3 
Which, by means: of the reſiſtance given to them by the 
habit, may create ſuch ferments as may utterly. defeat 


their intention iv. 305. [268 ]J. 
; Ain min will hk to win youd vg, 
i 4 a *: = 


* 


= on his ale or ee the doctrine of "ſelf 

denial, in caſes of an indifferent nature, by methoc 

quite grievous to his own, ibid. 

| Encouragements given to children, ſhould, 'however, 
be innocent ones; and not ſuch as ſhould lead to lux. 
ury, either of food or apparel, zbid. . 

The: Almighty, by rewards and puniſhments, makez 
it our intereſt, as well as our duty, to obey him; and 
can we,propoſe to ourſelves, for, mann of our 
children, a better example ? ih, . 

We muſt-not expect from children, at an only age, 
that they ſhould diſtinguiſh beyond facts, iv. 333. [290]. 

., Grown: people have an eye to the reward for ſervice 
pertormed ; nor will deſerve to be thought leſs good 
or virtuous, that they do a painful duty, and even that 
they ſubmit to be ſervants, for the reward's ſake, ibid. 

' Self-denial is indeed an excellent doctrine to be in- 
culcated into children's minds; and it muſt be done 
early too; but we muſt not be too ſevere in enforcing it; 
for a err Ag rigidly inſiſted on, will make! it odious, i. 

2 
331 00 ſhould not de: either conpetied or induced 
by rewards, to endeavour to "maſter a ſtudy or byaf; 
(that is not an indiſpenſable requifite to his future life 
or morals) to which it ſhews a natural or Ie aver- 
fon, 1 iv. 338. [292]. 

If the Education and Studies of children were ſuited 
to their inclinations and capacities, many would be 
made uſeful members of ſoeiety, s e 
make no figure in it, iv. 336. [292]. 1 80 
If, as the child grows up, "is mind can be eaſed 
from the love of the reward, to the love of its duty for 
the duty's: ſake, it mould by all means be done, iv. 336. 


31. 
e eds hich er 
0 its appetites, 
little of the —— * the 


Ns prefer its I 


Propeſe jſes it ſhould wants but 
wiſeſt philoſopher, 565d: 


— If the chid refuſes/ obedience, the parent muſt inſiſt 
. bo | * 


eite NHiſtomy f 'Bamniiia; 2g 
pon it: The neceſſity of uſing ſeverity may be the iſſue: 
\ wiſe patent will therefore make as few things as poſ- 
ble neceſſary" parts of its duty, except they are r 
o affect its future morals, iv. 337. [293]. 

Children, from their beginning to talk, Mr. Locks 
ays, ſhould have about them ſome ſober, diſcreet per- 
on, whoſe care it ſnould be, to keep chem from the in- 
ux fection of bad company, iv. 338,3 39. L295]. | 
An acquaintance with the muſes, in the Ldeextion of 
youth, contributes not a little to ſoften the manners. It 
gives ,a delicate turn to the ima ination, and a kind of 
poliſh to the mind in ſeverer ſtudies, iv. 353. [308]. 

However, it is not to wiſhed, that a youth ſhou 
have ſuch ſtrong inclinations chat way, as to make that 
delightful amuſement his'predominant- paſſion; ſince we 
iceſchſee very few poets whoſe warm imaginations do not 
boa run away with their judgments, iv. 3 54. L308]. | 
bal Aud yet“ in order to earn tlie dead in their 
purity, it will be necefſary to ſtudy the antient poets; 

hich cannot fail of giving youth a reliſn for poetry in 
gener, ner: * 1 — 

atin and Language, # Mr. 11 y 
leaſt part of Educ, iv. 386. [33 . art. 
8 er his method by vhich a 32 — reach her ſon 


ed Latin, "without ber  #nderſtanding it "herſelf; and 

, 8 reafonings upon it, iv. 385, & ſeq. 1337. 

| fea 

r. See the his" method of ng, a child at once in 
Latin and French, Arithmetic, Geography, Chrono- - 

- "lory, 22 iftory, and Geometry, with an (Lance i 


Point, -as quoted by Pamela, iv. 388, [340]. 

Langu 2 8 _ Sees and all — ed 
ments of S otatiss, will be to no purpoſe, Mr. Locke 
obſerves, hut to make the worſe ld, more dangerous 
man, if the tutor makes it not his chief care to form the 
mind of his ſcholar, ſo 45 to keep out evil and vicious 
habits, iv. 386. [338]. | 


4 On rad e PLE 3 


"Me Locke, for ſeveral 'weighty reaſons, prefers; 
Home to a School Education a but makes it next to im- 
1 


24 Sentiments, &c. extratted from 
poſſible to procure ſuch a tutor, as he thinks x 
to direct it, iv. 338. [294], - [See — 

It is impoſſibſe, he ſays, that in a Schoo/ Education, 
maſter can have a great number of. boys under his eye 
any ſe than they are in Scho6l together, iv. 3 
£335 

Hence Panels takes occaſion humbly to propoſe it as 
matter for her Mr. B's confideration and determin, 
tion, Whether there cannot be found out, 


A middle « way of EDUCATION betxveen both. 


CannoT, aſks fbe, ſome maſter be engaged, whi 
Mall be ſo well rewarded for his care of a few, as ſhal 
make it worth his while to be contented with thoſe few! 
Suppoſe five, ſix, ſeven, or eight, at moſt, whoſe mc 
rals and good breeding he may attend to, as well as 

their learning? iv. 343. C /eg. [299, & /eq]. 

The further this maſter lives from the friends of the 

young gentleman, perhaps the better it will be, 1874. 
He ſhould be a man o mald temper 3 but ſtrict in his 
diſcipline ; ; 

One who makes it a rule not to give correction for 
frall faults ; or till every other method has been tried ; 
Who carries ſuch a juſt dignity in his manner, with. 
out the appearance of tyranny, that his looks may be of 
greater force than the chidings of ſome ; and his chid- 

ings than the ſtripes of others; 

And who will. rather endeavour to ſhame, than terrify 
a youth out of his faults : 

She ſuppoſes, that this gentleman ſhould allot a par- 
ticular portion of time for the l of the more 
learned ſtudie 

And before the youth was tired with theſh, the "2 
poſes another portion ſhould, be allotted for Wis and 
arichmetic ; 

And then, for a relief to his mind, that the dancing: 
matter ſhould take his _ * 

Innocent recreations ay the reſt, at his own 
choice; in which, Kverted by ſuch a rotation of em- 


| 
0 
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ployments (all rendered delightful by their ſucceſſive 
Nee tA be would hardly wiſh to paſs wack time 3 81 


Since 


tbe Hiſtory of PaMzLA. 25 

Since the dancing itſelf will anfwer both parts; that 
of good breeding, and that of exerciſe ; _ 

nd thus different Studies may at once be maſtered. 
Moreover, the emulation which will be raiſed where 
there are ſeveral young Lee ea. greatly leſſen the 
trouble of the tutor, an ance the learning of the pupils: 

An emulation which cannot be obtained in a home 
— where there is but a fingle youth to be taken 
care of; 

Such a maſter, not having Bier cons of ſervants, 
will be better able to anſwer their conduct and be- 
haviour; 

The you gentlemen will have youn ee For 
their Le ; all under the influence of the ſame | 
precepts and example; 

And as little honours and diſtinctions muſt needs be 
very attractive to the minds of youth, ſuppoſe, as a re- 
ward for ſome excellence, the excelling youth ſhould be 
ſet to read at a little deſk raiſed a ftep or two, to his 
maſter and ſchoolfellows, ſometimes a little-portion from 
the beſt tranſlations of the Greek or Roman hiſtories, at 
other times from the Engliſh hiſtories 


The maſter explaining difficalt paſſages and cuſtoms, 
as the youth proceeded ; 


Might not this, in a very engaging manner, initiate 
them into the knowlege of the. hiſtory of times, 
and of their own country ; and lead them, in the maſter's 
abſence, to paſs ſome of their vacant hours in ts like 
laudable manner? 

Why may not like triumphs on excelling be 2s "OY 
tive to engage children to conquer difficult taſks, as the 
Roman triumphs, their civic and mural crowns, were 
to pe 7 ſince. 1 0 ag, mak Nl 
are OT, ren of a larger gr ? 
| lf a Home agen '3s choſen, 34% ali ba 

Ri "4s wvell' as My. Licks incl Ines, ji rhus # 
1 upon the g ualities of @ tutor; W. 349. 1 2 
11 ought to Be a man of free and generous princi 
yet not tainted with ſceptical bt heterodox notions, Wo 

Who has travelled, and * character 


C Whoſe © 


26 Sentiments, &c. extrafted from E 


1 Whole behaviour and carriage is eaſy, unaffected, gen. 
tee; 5 | 

Who is not, on one hand, dogmatical, poſitive, or over- 
bearing; on the other, yielding, ſuppliant, fawning ; 

Who will ſtudy the child's natural bent, in order to 
direct his genius to the attainment which he is molt likely 
to maſter: _ 5 r 

In order to preſerve the reſpect due to his own cha- 
rafter with every one, he muſt not be a tale-bearer, a 
whiſperer, a buſy- body in the family; e EY 
Muſt, on the contrary, have a benevolent turn of 
mind: Be ready, without officiouſneſs, to compoſe dif- 

Who will avoid the foppiſhneſs in dreſs, by which the 

tit-maitres and French uſhers at boarding-ſchools often 
diſtinguiſh themſelves ; ſince peculiarities of habit, and 
uncharacteriſtic appearance, generally denote a wrong 
head, iv. 350. [304, & ſeq]. Mr 
As.in, a home education i will be very difficult te 
«+. , #eep children, as Mr. Locke requires, from the con- 
vVierſation of ſervants ; „ 
It will be a ſecurer as well as more laudable method, 
ſor parents to inſiſt upon the regular behaviour of the 
whole family, than to expect that the child and its tutor 
Hall be the only good ones in it, iv. 35 5. [310]. 

Nor is this ſo difficult to be effected, as ſome may 
imagine. If, on the hiring of a new ſervant, ſobriety of 
Wanders, and 3 virtuous converſation be inſiſted upon, 
as indiſpenſible conditions of their continuing in their 
ſerviee; and if the principals take care to ſupport their 
Iinjunctions by their own example, it would be ſeen, that 
jf their ſervice did not find them good, it would make 

them ſo, iv. 356. rohr. LY * 4 " | ILY | * 

And why ſhould not this be thought a practigable 
| ſcheme, when it is conſidered, that ſervants, when taken, 
| are generally at years of diſcretion ; [and have the Itrong 
tie of intereſt; ſuperadded to the duty we require of them, 
10 influence them; and which they moſt, needs know 
(let them have contracted habits ever ſo evil) areas Tight 
far thew to diſcharge, as for us to exaRt from them ?; iv. 
356, 357. [311]. 1 een 


— 


a | | 
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A bad perſon wholly convinced, is half reformed, iv. 
SE ELM Edacation is only to be preferred to that of 
the private ſchool, or univerſity, in caſes where the pa- 
rents ſet a good example in their families, and take care 
of the morals of their ſervants, iv. 364. [318]. 

The emulation ſo uſeful in a School Education to lead 
children on in their ſtudies, and duties, would be obtained 
in an home one, if the child of fome honeſt neighbour, of 
middling or low circumſtances, of like years, and- of 
an ingenuous and modeſt diſpoſition, were taken into the 
family, and put under the care of the ſame tutor, and 
on a foot as to encouragement, as each excelled, iv. 
367. [311.rtſ 12 2 1 

See the advantages of ſuch an adoption, as it may be 
called, to the child of a man of affluence, and the 
generofity and propriety of ſuch an inſtitution, as ſet 
forth, iv. 366, ig n, ol ads. 

The noble doctrine of Abe ob ſhould be early 
inſtilled into the mind of a youth; and how unworthy 
of a manly ſpirit a ſlaviſh dependence is, iv. 369. [322J. 

As a child is indulged or checked in its early Follies, 
a ground is generally laid for the happineſs or miſery of 
the future man, iv. 370. [323]. _. per 

The reſtive tricks which horſes, dogs, and other ani- 
mals have learned when young, are hardly ever to; be 
mended when knit; and yet, ſays Mr. Locke, none of 
theſe creatures are half 15 wilful and proud, and half 

ſo deſirous to be maſters of themſelves, as men, ibid. 
Shame is a fitter, and, generally, a more effectual pu- 
niſhment for a child, than beatipg,. iv. 371. [324]... 
See Pamela's opinion f tha: proper manner infid- 
eee e e. 
r 22 rhing io 1,9 301 olat allo 
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When the child has committed ſome fault, for which 
his parents hold him in difgrace, he ſhould be in diſgrace 
with all. the.xeſt of the family, till, f thro' ſhame, he is 
convinced of his error, iv. 378. [330]. 7 .. _. 
The plays and ſports of children-are as ſalutary to 
| Leet 82 + +, them, 


28 Sentiments, &c. extracted from 
them, as labour and work are to grown perſons, iy. 


381. (3331. 
of the playthings and diverfions 


See —_— 5 
of children, iv. 381, & ſeq. (333, 334]. | 

See Children in their Infantile State. Children and 
Servants. Maternal Daty. Parents and Children, 
Travelling. Tutor. | 


Female EDucaTion: 


In the Education of a young lady of ſtrong paſſions, 
it will be beſt to endeavour, till ſhe can be taught to 
love virtue for its own ſake, to conduct her ſpirit to pro- 
per ends, rather than totally to ſubdue it, iv. 303. [263]. 

6%. may be a decent pride in humility, iv. 303. 

264]. 
[ 4 young lady may behave with ſo much true dignity, 
as ſhall command reſpect by the turn of her eye, ſooner 
than by aſſuming ſpeech, ibid. 
A young lady ſhould be told, that it is no honour to 
be better born than ſervants, if ſhe be not better behaved 
too, ibid. | | 0 

And that humility is > race that ſhines in a high con- 
dition ; but cannot, equally in a low one; becauſe a per- 
ſon. in the latter is already, perhaps, too much humbled, 
ibid. | & 

Women in their education, Pamela ſays, are generally 
forced to ſtruggle for knowlege like the poor feeble in- 
fant who is pmioned, legs, arms, and head, on the 
purſe's lap, iv. 347- [302]. 9446; LO TLTOD 91 
If its little arms happen, by great chance, to = free- 
dom, and expand, they are inſtantly ſeized, and faſtened 
down to paſſive behaviour by the tyrannic nurſe, ibid. 
80 when a poor girl, in ſpite of her narrow education, 
breaks into notice, = genius is immediately tamed by 
trifling employments, and ſhe is kept back, as if it were 
apprehended ſhe would become the, envy of her own 
ex, and raiſe the jealouſy of the other, ibid. 
It is the intereſt of men, that more pains ſhould be 
taken in 4 education of women than generally is, iv. 

N 344 A i f 1 a ; 
4h 45 Pamela's ſentiments as further given on the educa- 
tion of girls, iv. 393. [343]: Mr. 


tbe Hiſtory of PAu ELA. 29 
Mr. B. ſays, that if the wits of men were equal to 
thoſe of women, much time and pains might be ſpared 
in the Education of the former, i. 387. [ii. 17]. 
Nature, /ays he, teaches women what is not attained 
by men, but in a long courſe of labour and ſtudy, ibid. 


See Children and Servants. Education. Female 


Dignity. Love. , Maternal Duty. Parents and 
Children, * | 
A 4 + 4 TS 
Envy (WA the poor, as well as with the rich, 
i. 60. [49]. 
Noding more excites the Envy of women in general, 
than the ſeeing one of their own claſs ſet above them in 


dreſs and appearance, ii. 39. [64]. N 
Example. 

' GxEAT is the force of Example, whether bad or 

good, in ſuperiors, ii. 232. [222]. iv. 357. [311]. 

A good maſter, from the king to the peaſant, will ge- 
nerally make a good ſervant, 270. [279]. 

Mr. B's Example in marrying beneath his degree, not 
to be pleaded by any one who is not entirely independent; 
who is not of full age; who has not a fortune ſufficient 
to i himſelf and the woman happy, iii. 186. [147, 
148]. es: 129. 

The ungraciouſneſs of children ought not to be won- 
dred at by thoſe parents, who hardly ever ſhew them 
that their own actions are governed by reaſonable or 
moral motives, iv. 365. [319]. i997 

: Can the gluttonous father expect a ſelf-denying ſon? 
ibid. | | 

With how ill a grace muſt a man who will be often 


_ diſguiſed in liquor, preach ſobriety to his children? ibid. 


An irreligious man, piety ? ibid. 

Will a parent, whoſe hands are ſeldom without cards 
or dice in them, be obſerved in leſſons againſt the per- 
nicious vice.of gaming? ibid. Er 

Impoſſible; except when the child, ſeeing the odiouſ- 
neſs of his father's vices, Ss the grace to ſet them up as 

- \ 3 «a 
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a kind of ſea- mark, to warn him to ſhun thoſe rocks on 
Which his father has ſplit, iv. 366. [319]. 


See Duty to Superiors, Education. Maternal 2 788 
Parents and 4 — ace. 


* 


F Annu. 


In ſpite of F aſhion, 5 it is in every man's power to pre- 
ſeribe rules to himſelf, which will be allowed by every 
one, —_ it is known he will not depart from nb 1, 
217. [2 

It is the cuſtom of the world to give way to iniquitous 
practices, and then to plead the Faſhion againſt the at- 
tempt to reform them, i. 223. [177]. T — 

See Cuſtom. Public Entertainments, 


Female Dignity. - 


Tus woman who thinks meanly of herſelf, is any 
man's purchaſe, iv. 246. [213]... 

See Pamela's opinion of the equality of genius in men 
and women, were the latter to have the ſame oppor- 
tunities of improvement that the men . iv. 
395, & ſeq. L345, & /eq.]- 

The wits, as they would have themſelves thooght t to 
be, who treat women with contempt, generally treat as 
freely, the moſt ſacred ſubje&s, iv. 398. [348]. 

To what does the contemptuous treatment of the one 
half, if not the better half, of the human ſpecies tend 
to, dut to render the ſex vile in the eyes of the moſt vile; 
and to make women the ener of the n. of pro- 

* iv. 309. 34. 
Since, when a woman is no 8 beheld. with that 
dignity, with which the innocence of: her mind, and per- 
happ-the graces of perſon ſhould ſacredly, as it were en- 
compaſs her, her very -excellencies: become ſo many in- 
2 to baſe I nm to endeavour: to ruin her, iv. 
2 3 fhirw 1 

2 of men are 5/97 nun bein formidable 
20 the x, if women do juſtice to themſelves, - and to 
what their characters require of them, iv. 447. [391]. 


ee 
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' the Hiſtory of Pa ur 3 
See Advantages of men over women, &. ' Advice to 
Young Women. Love. Wits. - Writers, 


Filial Piety. = . 


CALL me, fays Pamela to her parents, in her exalud 
condition, your Daughter, your Pamela, I am' no lady 
to you. I have more delight to be called your comfort, 
and to be thought to act worthy gf the leſſons you taught 
me, and of the examples you ſet me, than in any one 


thing in this life, my 3 * to our common be · 
nefactor excepted, iii. 18. 


I am ſure God has bleſſed. me for your ſakes, and has 
thus more than anſwered for us, all our prayers: We 
only prayed, that God would preſerve you honeſt, and 
me virtuous ; and fee how we are crowned with bleſſings, 
that make us the admiration of = that know — 


19. [15]: 
Flattery. 
FLATTERY and pretended Admiration are the engin« es 


by which men make their firſt approaches to the hearts 
of women, iv. 235. [203]. 


The perſon ought to be deſpiſed who attempts to be- 


mou the favour of a faulty man by Ne or by 
king to extenuate his failings, iv. Ne 349]. 


See Advantages of men over women vice to m 
Wen omen, Love. 
Forgvencls. 


ForGtventss of 1 injuries is the mark and privilege 


of a ſuperior mind, iii. 82. [65]. 
Thus Pamela reaſons with herſelf, * ber mafler re- 
red ber to forgive Mrs: Fewkes; 

I dil forgive thee, ſince thy maſter and mize will have 
me do ſo, iy. 82. [65]. 

And, indeed, chou art beneath the reſentment even of 
ſuch a poor giri as I am, ibid. 

I will- pity thee, baſe and abject as thou art: And 
ſhe, who is the object of my Pity, is ſurely beneath my 


anger, ibid. 
My 7 eye that uſed quiver and rembl at thy bu 
eye, 


32 Sentiments, &c. extratted from 
eye, ſhall — conſcious dignity, look down thy 
ſcouling guilty one into ſelf. condemnation, iii. 83. [65]. 

Bear the reproach- of thine own wicked heart, low, 
vi e woman ? That will be puniſhment enough for thee, 
without expoſing myſelf to the imputation of deſcending 
ſo near to a — with thee, as to reſent thy paſt baſe- 
| neſs, when thou haſt no power to hurt me. 

See her reaſonings on this ſubject purſued from p. 83, 
to 91. [66, & ſeg.]. - 

Gentleneſs of nature, and placableneſs of diſpoſition, 
are graces of the fair ſex, iii. g1..[72, 73. 

I have no notion, ſays Pamela, of 2 ſlight diſtin- 
tion that is often made between forget and forges: I 
auf! forgive, but never will forget, iii. 91, 92. [7 

When I would rather ſay, adds fe, that I wi 
member ſuch an action for my future guard; but I will 
try to forget it, as often as it occurs to my memory, if 
the 1 of it will occafion a breach in my cha- 
Tity, # 

genden, ſmote with true contrition, will be the leſs 
able, from a generous forgiveneſs, to filence the n 
of their own hearts, ili. 99. 781. 

See Reli igion, Ee. 


Fortitude. 


Ir is a great pleaſure to be able wo deſcend with * 
and reſignation from high to humble hopes, when ſuch 
cannot be anſwered with innocence, i. 82. [63]. _ 

An humble and ſteady mind cannot meet with very 
| Hocking difappointments, let Fortune s wheel turn round 
as it will i. 82. [64]. 

lt decomes a good perſon in diſtreſs to make a virtue 
of neceſſity, to try to bring real good out of the 


_ appearing evil, iv. 191. [164]: 
2 for the illu - 


See Pamela's example in a deep calami 
ration of this doArine, i 192, & ſeg. [16 
bee Adverlity. Heroie-Powerty. Siek gel 4 


Friendſhip. 


| In order to preſerve the bands of a tri Friendſhip, no- 
thing ſhould be permitted to lie unrevealed on the = 
0 


P 
. 
＋ 


- the "Hiftory of PUR 33 
of either friend, that ſhould'be capable of being cou d 
into offence or —＋ — 11. end [191]. 


The moſt durable ties are thoſe which | 
reſult from an union of minds formed upon ige 


6 iv. 415. ri Love nn 


Ser Love. 
iS i IE — 


ee Inftrufions. | 


No one ought to make a mean court to the p $ 
of a ſuperior; nor do wrong with open eyes, ili. 8 


y * 
{ perſon will ſhine in one way, another in another ; ; 
— 1 1 reſpected ſhould keep within his own ſphere 
of excellence, iii. 175. [138]. 

Let us give praiſe to the good, diſpraiſe to the _ 
and every one try to — one, iii. 342. [269]. 

We ſhould never leave till to-morrow, the thing pro- 
per to be done, that cas be done to day, iii. 363. [287]. 

. A prudent woman will not preſerve ſuch letters and 
papers, however innocent, as ſhe cares not her huſband 
ſhould ſee, leſt any doubts, in cafe of his ſurvivorſhip, 
ſhould ariſe from them of her conduct, when ſhe is 20 
more, and which the papers themſelves do not fully ex- 
plain, ii. 475. 3761. 

No huſband, no earthly power, can diſpenſe with a 
divine obligation, iv. 11. [9]. 

Art ſhould never take place of nature, but be ſubſer- 
vient to it, iv. 50. [41]. 

Where there are beauty and wit on one fide, and youth 
and ſtrong paſſions on the other, it is preſamptuous to 
rely upon our own ſtrength, iv. 237. [205]. 

he firſt appearances of evil ſhould be avoided, 763. 

Eaſily perhaps, at firft, may that breach of morals 
be flopt, which when neglected, the waves of paſſion 
— pu] till ay bear down all before them, iv. 253. 

219 

Things will unavoidably happen in this life, in the 

moſt proſperous ſtate, to embirtr 0 our pleaſures, without 
EY our 


34 Sentiments, &c.- extrafied from 
our ſeeking by our own wilful n to make 
ourſelves unhappy, iv. '254. {[22z1}].” 

The finner, whom the Almi e Lore to 
reclaim rather by mercies than . ought to 
take care that he brings not upon himſ U the my” 
ments by lighting the mercies, iv. 264. (226). * 


General Obſervations. - - > /- 
He that is mean enough r tw 00 one bad 
thing, is not likely to ſick at another, i. [1 [16]. 
who offer unworthy things to Wale inferibrs, 


it in the power of ſuck to be greater than themſelve 
s 44. [19, 20]. 


- There is ſafety A ; danger wo ofe 
in pleny, 3 i. 2 ds ; 


indignation gives bodily frengrh, 1. 37. LK. 
Every thing is pretty that is young, i. 70. [58 l. 
Riches and Power never want advocates, i. 89. [761 
154. 1194]. 

Ho eaſi l do people, who give way to vie 80 from 
bad to worſe! i. 108. [85]. | 
_ AﬀeQed concealment excites curioſity, i. 203. 256. 

We are apt to approve or diſapprove 1 an enterprize, 
e een comes Gut to be proſperous, or ia 
227. [285]. J 11 
here are no men fo bad, but thete are women s 
bad; ii: 5. [37] 

Tue world often Pure of paſt ations rather by the 
event, than by the reaſon of the thing, ii. 18. [46, 47]. 
A little weight turns the ſcale, when it hangs in equal 

balance, ii. 42. [66]. 


Perſons who doubt wemſelves, are leaft likely to do 
* . 58. [77] 


ptuous, the « conceited, the ;htleſs, ſel- 
dom eſcape falling into great errors, ii. 56. [77]. 
Gentleneſs of temper, and meanneſs of. Gi; are too 


very different qualities, ii. 148. ſ153]-/ 
The moſt thoughtful beginnings promiſe the moſt hap- 
py proceedings, ii. 177. {177]. 


; * to be hosen and jag, lit. 30. 
25 
He 


a Hifbory of PAMELA” 


He who will not be ſatisfied with a con 
not with a andance, W. 32. 528. 


The man who maintains a licentious 8 too = 
bably wants only OT * temptation, to carry 
it into practice, iii. 1 
The moſt agreeable 1 EY Rarted in 4 
company, iii. 276. 218. 
good cauſe will bear a ſtrict ſcrutiny, and ſhine the 
d brighter for it, iü. 297, L235. 
. is in every one's power to to. preſeribe rules ſor his 
t ut, when he lets his viſiters ſee, what they are, 
b 2 10 if will not be put out of his laudable way, iii. 
f Ol, [237 
1 | People who would avoid buſtle, in endeavouring to 
| do ſo, ſometimes make it, iii. 313. [247]. | 
The reaſon, why ſo little good, (as generally is the 
caſe) is done by pub ic bodies of men, may of thus ac- 
counted for; An individual cares not to pu down u pon 
himſelf the odium of a bad action; but when "(eg are 
| many to ſhare it among them, every one is leſs ſcrupu- 
| lous, fi. 334, 335- [204]- 
A bad mind, a covetous or oppreſſive nature, will be 
the ſame, whether the perſon be a clergyman or lay- 
man; a married man, or ſingle, i. 339. L207, 208 J. 
© Faſting, when one has a ſtomach to eat, gives one a 
gloomy and mortified appearance, 11. $5 13291. 1 
He who is litatedly guilty of a ben, will 
not, when ſu Red, ſcruple falſhoods to n to 
exculpate himſelf, iii. 450. [356]. 
Yo One fault generally is the parent of more, ili. 473- 


41. ad * 
ail-aation and falſe politeneſs are often attendants on 
ceremony, iii. 501. [397]. | 

We are all of us voy rondy eee on the 
fide of inclination, iv: 23. [19]. ; 
A woman hardly. ever a journey, but the ; 
gets ſomething, iv. 64. [53]. 
| The world has ſometimes, by its report, l 0 
5: ple in one cauſe, who otherwiſe, perhaps, would 

ve been but common ROPES, | iv. 251, Wk. 
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in , gives a kind of ind! 


| V. ibid. 


1 * — a. coal om 


ry or a 
5 Lok 


hos ;the ſame herſelf, w. 453. [396]. Rs 
EE. | j Genius. e ee 5 
= "A Mopar hi will delve th know W 
tent of his Genius, and not ſoppoſe himſelf equal to 
every ſubject, becauſe he has ſucceeded in one, iv. 326. 


284]. 
: It is r 


d Men 4 4 1 h# 4 5 


$4” 1b 4 


. 6 
8 _ are n to oy. aggro —— 
ü. 124. [134 ö 

"No een of intereſt, or even — — 


will re 


$39) [208]... 
'While a bad man will not want a pretenee to diſplay 


" his evil qualities; nor flatterers neither, if he be rich or 


powerful, to defend — Kr 


*. 7055 9 


err kuk. 
band's faults, and to endeavour to give the world a 
good opinion of him, iii. 196. #156]. 
It will be a great comfort to a good woman, ach has 
married a libertine, if ſhe can find that his licentiouf- 


_ neſs is reduced to notions only, ini. 197. [ 56. 


Ste Clergyman's Wife, Conju — Piety, Huſband 
and Wife. Wiſe) * 11 Grati- 


une ö AUA. = 37 
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rut mare bumble will * a worthy perſon, 2 * 
more obli ged, ii. ($2 
Great k Kindaefs ewn 7a p worthy inferior will make 

2 his diligence to deſerve it, ii. 56. [78]. 

A grateful heart will bg delighted, in every opportu- 
nity given it, to be uſeful to 76s enefaRors ; nor will be 
limited by the value of the benefaction, ii. 4h; [147]. 

Gratitude is a noble e d abt which, on prope ons, 
will make a perſon ile of it, Rae and write, 
as well as act, above himſelf, iii, 17. (14). 


When your N 75 minds, my dear parents, 12 Pa. 
mela to bers, (ww { why 'bearts were over flowing wit ang] 
tude for the — 2 aped upon them by My. B., bounty ) 


are likely to be too much affected by — Gratitude, 


raiſe your: hoaghty upwards, and conſider who it is that 
enables him to bleſs us 


And pray for him and for me. For ni, that all his 
actions may be of apiece with this noble diſpoſition of 
mind: For ME, that I may continue humble, and 1 
ſider myſelf bleſſed for your fakes, and for the bes af 

perſons, ſhall I ſay, 1 And to be a re- 
— in the hands o rovidence, of this its bountiful 
agent, iii. 125 18. rv * 

A juſt perſon. greatl benefitted by another, tho' tat 

other — nd and even injuriouſly treat 


— —— but bear F 
nn iv. 168. [144, 1451: 


| Guardian. —_" 
TA r mas malt be the mot ay COPY 
attem Err 
A Daw _ * 155 (149, > 
H. } 1 5 * nw” nes 
8 N 


Hayyinzss to a gentleman,” a Kela a 
1 — or leſſer income; on the 
contrary, it is oſteneſt to W or in 
a mediocrity, in. 348. [274]. 7 We 


209, 2499 I» 


"65S & 
144 
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We all know by theory, that there is no permanent 

ha ineſs in this life: But the weight of the precept is 

not felt in the ſame manner, as when it is Wer bart 0 

us by a heavy calamity, iv. 25 5. [221]. 

| our: ar OY at.” Low bj "Mar: 
; "MG; 75 

gf ay 


hy | at e ae . 11 3 5 


4433 
Av Fro or man will be aprehenfive for hve. 
tue of his met por in ſervice, when the is ſet Above her 
condition in Lei or appearance, eſpecially if the be 
handſome, i i. F. [A. 51 
- Riches — plendor are a Gſirace rather than a cre- 
dit, 7 ſet againſt honeſty and a * conſcience, i i. 


AY II. poor honeſt man would rather live upon bread and 
water, Fat fare ſumptuouſſy at the price of bis. child's | 
virtue, ibid. 
Such a one would rather ke kis child covered with 
rags, and even follow her corpſe to the churck-yard; than 
to 19. her prefer worldly convenience to her . | 


| 7 115 much h pier a choices 2 
chan plenty with wickedneſs, i. 0 7 
Innocence, in a low. fortune, F arid 
has many advantages over guilt, tho W with 
riches, and boaſting its knowlege, 1: 43. [35]: . 
Text to God's goodneſs, Jays Pamela, I owe every 
thing to your piety and good leſſons, m 7&h dear, my dear 
poor parents! I ſay the — poor pleaſure; for 
Your poverty is my pride, as your integrity mall de my 
Imitation, i. 79, 80. [62]. © 
bs —1 * enty to lo conditivn, ma Fays 
Pamela, be a little hard at firſt; bat woe be to my proud 
heart, if, on tryal, I ſind 2— y, in ſuch a caſe ; 
for I will make it bend to. its nne 


119. [94]. 8 

. > Noi Ane 1727 12 
Come to my arms, /ays Pamela ta ber third 14 
«which contained ber own mean apparel; my dear third 
cd, the companion * and the witne 15 


the Hiſtory of Paget: 39 


my honeſty ; and may I never have the leaſt rag that is 


contained in thee, when J forfeit a title to that innocence 
which I hope will ever be the pride of my life ; and then 
I am ſure, it will be the higheſt comfort at my death; 
when all the riches and pomp in the world will be more 
contemptible than che vileſt rags that can be __ by 
beggars, i. 124. [8% 45G 
A worthy woman will base dr return thoſe 
preſents n bes the price of her 
ſhame ij... 1% yall it 3d 
See Addreſs to the Rich. Advice: to" Young Women. 
Conſolation to the Poor. Cautions to young Female 
Servants. Love. Low. Liſꝛ. Maſters Behaviour 
to Female Servants; Poor not to „ 
Rich, Servants. Bs g5ermsny.: Virtue; aq 
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High Lie Pita ef is, from Infancy i 
Maturity. 


. Bs 
2 and born to bigh fortune, N e 
appy in marriage, than thoſe in middle life. 
* y educated „ Be. We are 
Ali) ſtrong in our wills, and being unaceuſtomed 
to controul from dur CxAvLEs,: know not * do bear 
it, ü. 348. [314]. — 
Humou by our Nuns zs; thro the Sala our 
rents, we practice firſt upon them, by an inſolence 
ought then to be reſtrained, ibid. 
ext, we are to be indulged and idea. 
Our learning generally ſucceeds with us accordingly ; 
and we reward our maſters as we did our nurſes, with 
greater en, * u oppor than obſerrance; ii. 
346. [314]. 
After our wie, 
cuſtomary forms, we are brought home, very little im- 
proved in our learning; ane then our Panaurs: ke 
their deſerved turn; ibid. 
Aſter we have, per half 2 heir Geer a 
Warz is looked — young man. Family and for- 


tune are the firſt moti edo, if at al 0 be con : 
* ſulted, 


have- bribed our way de the 
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ſulted, the laſt. And two- people, thus educated, thus 
from their inſancy indulged — her way no 
leſs humoured, and even more negleRed in her educa- 
tion than the man) are brough — condiatly and what 2 
be expected, but that they 

when married, to plague each other ? 8 

Neither of them having ever been ſubjed to 8 
nor hardly to contradiction, the man cannat bear it from 
one, whoſe.new relation to him, and yaw; of obedience, 
he thinks ſhould oblige her to yield up her will —_— 
ni ü. 347. L315. | 

[The lady, w read in nothing, perhaps, bat romances, 
thinks it very ungallant, now, ſor the firſt time to be 
controuled, = t by the man from whom ſhe ex- 

nothing but tenderneſs, ibid. 

So great the difference between what they both ex- 
pect from, and find in, each other, no wonder that miſ- 
underſtandings happen; that theſe ripen into quarrels; 
chat acts of unkindneſs paſs, ibid. 

Appeals to parents and guardians often enſue. If by 
——— of 1 takes place, it bis 
ly ever dels: for why ? The fault is in the minds of 
both, and neither of them thinks fo ; 34-13% 1 
;  Whence the wound, , not permined to be probed, | fe but 
ſkinned over ; and, at laſt caks out with mare violenge 
hoon de 

| beds are often the conſequence : Perkins 
guilty ones ſometimes : If not. an uxicon- 


' Hiſtories and CharaBers of acces Ladies. | 
Or Miſs STAPYLTON z 2 young lady over-run with 
romantic notions, and having 2 Sj of thoſe 
of love ae iſ The, , 998 437: [382]: 
Of Miſs Cors; 2 young lady 
unreſery'd a temper ; bearin r ex- 
— Fudan week dew Orſon r 
ing prohibited, er 439, 
& fx [983, & %.] — 
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of Miſs S.; a young lady deemed witty, cenſorious, 
and much rather inelined to 1 the p * of the 
other ſex, than the ed of her on; tho” herſelf not 
free Frag danger f1 m her own 1 iv. a. 
07 Miſs Locals ; in ove: with a young gentleman. of 
free principles, her ſuperior in fortune, who declined 
declaring himſelf as to marriage, tho' he had pd hound 
rat of {ok abi 20/ this pate, Ab. 
* the n of their ſeveral Aories, iv. 471 ; 476 

412, 413 

The Hiſtory, of CoQuETILLA.: Her faulty education 
character, cataſtrophe, iv. 481. [419]. 

of Paupiax a. faulty education, 
character, cataſtrophe ; ibid. | 

— of 8 Her faulty education 

charakter, eataing „iv. ** . L424. & / 
Rs er virtuous ec . 
tion ; fine 1 hap] uk Hes Her excellence 
in all the duties of ſocial e, 488, & 7 147 fea 


Honour. 4 


A wok muſt not always take her notions: of n 
n of a man rer v love to ber, 1. GP. 
180 
: True politeneſs. is but 1 word for Viroe and 
Honour, iv. 490. [429]. 
See Advice 0 Young Women. | Libertines Love. 
hen pot "KV | * « 43} 
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"Human Lift. e oye Nr us, 


Wu Ar a — is Human Life in — 
ments ! Subject to imaginary evils, when it has no real 
ones to diſturb it; and that can be made as effectually 
unhappy by apprehenſions, of even remote contingen- 


cies, as if we were F 


diſtreſs! ii. 434 [387 

This imbecillity, 2 reflected upon, ſhould convince 
us, that the world is not a place for the immortal mind 
to be confined to; and that there muſt be an . — | 
in which the whole ſoul ſhall be ſatisfied, Wa. . 


See Death. Religion, e. 


Human 


42 Seems &c. ave frm | 


a Human Nature. 


Hyman Nature, in its corrupted tate, i is the common 0 
lor of iniquity, iii. 339. [268]. F 


Humility... 


' An kale and teachable mind is a » grent were, 1 © 
11 4 
of al human graces, Humility is moſt to be prayed Wl 
for by a perſon exalted en 
ii. — 156, 157]. 
A young woman of low birth and fortune,” exalted 
by marriage to High rank, ought to retain her Homility, 
as well to do credit to her own good ſenſe,” as to the 
judgment of the man who railed her, ti. 338. [307 
* See Pride. IF 14 


Huſband and Wife 1 


"ol "A won behaving with paſſion and diſreſped to her 
1B Huſband, diſgraces herſelf as much as ſhe does him, in 
ö the eye of the world, iii. 482. [382]. 
The very women, WhO themſelves love dominion, will 
deſpiſe the man who bears inſults from e auwel 
.as the woman who offers it, ibid.: - 
The Wife, Mr. B. ſays, whoſe paſſions are kept un- 
der an eaſy and genteel controul, is under n.. 
— to her Huſband, tid. I. 
The woman who contends not with her Huſband | in 
fanaller points, will have a title to indulgence in thoſe 
n which may not be points to which ſhe is indif- 
erent, iii. 497. [394]. 
A woman's behaviour to her huſband after marriage, 
mould be as delicate as is conſiſtent with her plighted 
love. A careleſneſs in dreſs, inelepance in her perſon 
particularly, ought to be as ſtudiouſſy avoided, as if ſhe 
were ſtill a ſingle woman, iii. 502. [398]. 
Conjugal delicacy is good policy as well as hig de- 
1 both in Huſband and Wiſe, iv. 51. [41] 


A prudent Wife will not leſſen her Huſband, 7 
A ens {pw oh errors, —_—— can con- 
cell, iv. 157. 15357 ee * a 
1 4 , 4 | uc 
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Such a one will not ſuffer r Huſband's conduct, 
however faulty, to be afraigned' "dis preſence, by any 
of his pretended friends or companions, w. 160. [1381]. 

See Pamela's eden ny on * an . iv. 160. 
13 

The ata bread of duty cannot warrant a fail- 
ure in that of the Wife, iv. 166. [143]. 

Patience and forbearance, and not u braidiogs, are 
the weapons by which A good Wife will endeavour to 
ſubdue a faulty Huſband, iv. 166. [143 J. 180. 1153]. 

In matrimonial miſunderſtandings, a prudent cou 
will ſo behave, on making up, as not to leave room for 
future heart-burnings from the ſame ſource, ibid. 

How much better, is ĩt to be the ſufferer than-the of- 
fender ! iv. 167. [444]... 

See Pamela's noble Sentimentt on Mr B', | apprebended 
relapſe into his former guilty courſes, iv. Letter 
xxvi. [ xxvi]. 

The generous forgivenefs 67 an unjuſtly- treated Wife, 

demonſtrates in her a, ſuperiority of ſoul, which ſhe has 


reaſon to glory in, eſpeciall * while ſhe can ſhew more 
compaſſion than contempt 


him, iv. 167. [1431 
When a man fxftibexins to waver in his fidelity to his 


Wife (attracted, 993 5x6 by another object) then will a 


2 woman her aſſiduities to make his home 
and her company agreeable to him: By à contrary con- 
em ſhe may eſtrange his — from * for ever, 
10 217J. 1 gh 1 
[Seer Advic to ons married Women. H 
* E anne ene 
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WI hould- never have our own caſe in view, When 
we give our opinion of general rules, in. 186. 11471. 

e are too apt to argue, in generals, with a view 8 
juſtify our particular Practices, rather than af 

reaſon and juſtice, iii. ; $02: 1395). 
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1 "Bas? 9 1 e as well 

| as better, creatures, is to make our favour to them the 
price of their — and . ni. Br Lehe ' 
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As Lal Ser wants. Heroic Poverty. Honour. 
bertines. Maſters Behawjour 70 female „ 


Promiſes. .T CR Virtue. _ 
| 1 


© A Lawyex whois « good man, will be more not | 
Kaos, differences than D fuits, IE 23. 


oo f 
2 | © Libertines. Rakes. Rake: 
. _— and vice change names and qualities with 
| Libertine men, 3. 3. En e 

Libertines who ſeruple not to attempt the virtue of the 
wives, the ſiſters, and daughters of others, are the mol 
jealous of the chaſtity of their own, iii. 56. [45]. 

Some Libertines make a merit of not attempting 2 
married woman: This ſhews, that their paſſions are, ſo 
far as they adhere to this principle, in their own. power ; 
and it encreaſes the crime of thoſe, who robbing a ſingle 
woman of her honour, deprite her of that protection by 

. marriage, which even Rakes as 
to hold inviolable, it. 287. [226]. * 

Clumſy Rakes borrow the wit they. retale. + 2Þ 
wickedocks.onl 4s what * may call * . iv. 
400. 13500. A + 

Liberdines muſt not be allowed to Pa Jong of women in 
N e 9 choſe they have * 

2 * m 


Rakes. 5 5 LEY * Ld 1 : 
T5 72 * £ 4 * , 
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moſt acquainted with: And who are they ? ii. 412. 
2 | 
1515 b well chat rakiſh fingle x men do. not intereſt any- 
body very intimately in, their healths or preſervation. 
N Neither the public nor private need to be much concern- 
ed about them; ſince their next heirs cannot well be 
| worſe commonwealth's- men than they; and there is 4 
chance that they may be better, iii. 462. [365]. | 
What has not the wretch to anſwer for, who ſports in 
+ deſtroying a virtuous character; and in throwing upon 
„ de town, a poor creature whole love of him, and con- 
c fidence in him, were all her crime? ir. 456. [398 . 
p And who, , otherwiſe, might have rthy 
* WY figure at the head of ſome — Ay, and an uſe- 
ful member of the commonwealth, propagating to 
numbers good example, inſtead of infamy, diſeaſe, and 
ruin, iv. 456. [398 1 
To ſay nothing of what ĩs ſtill — the occafionin 
ed too 8 the lol of a ſoul ; ſince final ire eve 
3. 00 general! follows the ſrſt rifice, which the poor 
vretch is ſeduced to make of her honour, ibid. 
The notion e eee the beft board, 
is 2 22 preſumptuous, dangerous, and the Hy one, 


iv. 486. [407]. 
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Love, when perm 


ol 1 rn i 4 onde 


an abſolute tyrant, requiring unconditio — 
3 


, we dwell on every lite ineidem 


16 Sentiment ts, &c. \ extraBed from 


 mances take plate; ind we are induced to follow ex: 


and deeming every inſtance of diſeretion and prudence 
and even too often of virtue, an act of rebellion bail 


its uſurped n 34 0 3th 22 


authority, ii. 77. [61]: 
How often do the blemiſhes of th6f6 welows, 8 
to us ds graces? Crimes themſelves will be con 
by inconſiderate minds, into human failings; aid thoſ 
are made a common cauſe! of; and excuſed, or, at leaſt 
extenuated, by each perſon, for his or her own fake; ibid. 
People deeply” in Love generally think too highly of 
* beloved objeft, and too lowly of themſelves, iii. 
4444 FUL 3C W: ST SEETA TOY 0 ens 
b Wh. 'the'p aſfion miſ- called Love, puts its votariez 
15 2 gg 280 hr. Ie levels with the duſt the 
proudeſt ſpirit, if. 2258. [178]. 1 
True Love, bears not the choaght of any objeat bu: 
of that it ſighs for, iv. 74. [62]. . | | | 
Wrong methods taken with a generous ſpirit, in-a 
ſuppoſed beginning Love, are often the means of bring- 
ing about the event moſt dreaded'; ; and which, perhaps, 
Bat! for hole wrong methods, would have Fagie ” no. 


thing, w. 251. eee 
| Pons in 4 ng liking, who have” n an 
opportunity to declare 1 will nevertheleſs find 


out a ſilent 3 bn ſhall be full as N as 
the plaineſt words, iv. 277. [240. 
7 which i is generally dignified by the name 
> Which puts jes votaries upon à thouſand 
81 * 530 — — Being rather to ung0- 
verned fancy, than to u 1. 4 I 
Were wel Judge of it by ge bon ebe ut. 
ally attend it, it hn bh — to be alt raſhnefs, incon- 
fideration, weakneſs, any. thing, but Love, 364. 
When once we dignify the w a miſleader by that name, 


all the at bſardities \ we read of in dats and ro- 


les, that eldom any 12 end happily, bort in fry 
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the Hiſtory of PA l 4 
Real Lovg fills with awe, and xeverence, the heart of 
he man Who baaſts its e Iv. 470. [4121]: | 
It is pure in word and deed. The leaſſ i | 
ven of thought, .cannot mingle, with, it, ibid. - 

If therefore a man, be his quality or fortune — 4 it 
vill (the higher the worſe) preſume to wound the ears 
f the woman. he profeiles to love, with, indecent words 
br images; 

If he is "continually preſſing her to place a conkdence 
his honour: .... 26 12 

If he be regardleſs o& 1 his behaviour obe, or before 
aer: 20008 +» +4 74 . 2 

If he requeſt favours which a  modef woman ought to 


efuſe : 


If he treat eimer her perſon as diol with boiſtrous or 
ade freedoms : 

If he avoids urging marriage to her, when he has a 
air opportunity of doing it; or, 


Leaves it once to her, „enden he ** not lo urge. 


_—_ 2 


In any of theſe 'caſes, he is to be ſüſpe ged. and, is 

ifits ought not to be admitted, ibid. | | 
See Advice to. Young Womens, . Libertines. , Platonic 
Love. 'Promiſes. u hn Vis" h 
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Lov, at firſt f he, ſuppoſes. ſuch a. ſuſe dbility,of 
aon, 2s: the er 2 2 Nan in . DN 


KA he delicacy of 5 female Sander, iv. 
404] 
There are many big ,one, chat a liking, 9 pre- 
pitate, ends unha pily, ; bid. We ar 
What room can there be ien! Love, for caution, 


165 or enguiry fot the by. of nceri 
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© le negative voice ale Elongs to ſex, even while 


oubts to meet with the àſfirmative one _ him 
ales to be hers, ibid. 


— 
8 1 Such 


- Such a paſſion in a woman, ſhews that her heart hy 
been tbo Much in the power of her eye; and that fi 
her fancy to be much more bufy than he 


— 
ns kee peo, of Gs Kid, x - to 


man to whoſe character and merit ſhe is a- ſtranger, !: 
woman 5 i Arr — 
—.—— — ſhe owes to- her family, —_ 

to her ſex,” in order to check 

n; which, a5 there'are ſo many” 
men to one who has real merit, may more probably mak 
her the prey of a baſe man, than the wife of a wont 
one, 1b. Her; + aig : abt Hes = Tomy en dnretn, | 

A Love of this ſort may be ſtopt at a firſt liking, if 

young woman broods not over 1 the hatches x 
nor wee iv. 464. [405]. mr Yeu 
3 Love. 40 Wade 
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 _PLaTonic Love is an infidions- —— tht 
rin). Ai even e. minds into ruin, . 253 
% Platonic Love, ma be con 
* the beſt ** to the fly XA about 
the blaze, till it fobrehes its wings, iv. 253. [220]. 
Or, to ſpeak ſtill ſtronger, Platonic Love is à bait« 
the R deceiyer,” to eateh the dnl 
kdefs, ib. © SO IEPE: BY 
Old age only lan ehy ess the ede of Ph 
tonic Love, iv. 254. [220]. 

It ought not to be pretended” to, till e 
man at can r foie f beyoi 25 
climacteric, ibid. © 
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young people f ibid. - 
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Low Lit. 1 


Tar —— born to a low lot, is not always 
the happier, whatever be his talents, for 2 lifted in- 
to a higher ſphere, iii. 429. [339]- 

To make ſach a one eaſy and 

is generally as e e be 
bs ought to wiſh for; | 

Native poverty is not a very very grievous | 
2 and induſtry and- — 
wanting; 

— is neceſſary to health: Moderate labour, 
which brings with it ſubſiſtence to a poor? man, is far 
from being an evil; 

Content alone is the bleſſing ; if that be wanting 
where there is a competence, it will probably be fo in 
aMuence ; 

He who has paſſed the ineridian of life, ſhould be ra- 
ther ſollicitous to improve his circumſtances in the way 
he has been uſed to, than to aim at a higher and more 
dangerous ſituation; 

as he talents for a higher ſphere, he will make that 
figure in his lower, that will exalt him among his com- 
peers, and make him highly uſeful to them ; but which 
will give him little or no conſequence among his ſupe- 
riors ; who by the advantages of education, added to 
2 muſt «A always his ſuperiors; 


ature, and equally uſeful in it; 
9 e and other Reflexions of the like nature, ili. 


429 te 433. [339,7 342]. 
See Conſolation 7 the Poor. Heroic Poverty. Re- 
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 Magnanimity. | 
A NOBLE, mind will ſeek to ſubdue an enemy by 


aQts of kindaeſs, ii. 232. [221]. 


It is the mark of a ſuperior. mind, when guilty of a 
fault, to be above * it, üi. 193. [153]. 


1 and peaſant are cqually links of the great 


50 Sentiments, &c. expraffed from 
A good perſon will think it much better to ſuffer him. 
{elf, than to be, the Cs nnn en ſuffering, 
iii. 265. L206 J. I 2 
eie 8 are happy, is 
a ſolegan and awful engagement; are a is a = 
of life that can never be recalled, will fill a 1 
mind with anxiety on its approaches to it, ll 151. [145]. 
If a modeſt young woman, on the day of her nup- 
tials, cannot forbear thinking. apprehenſively on the great 
change of her condition, though with the man of her 
choice; how much to be pitied muſt ſhe be, who is com- 
pelled to marry the man ſhe cannot love, and perhaps to 
the lofing of him the could] ii. 180. [179]. 

Such joys flow from virtuous and mutual love, as the 
narrow +.) of the libertine cannot . comprehend, ii. 
200. [196]. | 
A man or woman 10 drive 1. good a chance ſor 
happineſs in marriage, with a perſon. of fortune, as with 

one who has not any, iii. 185. [147]. 

With a man of ſenſe, a woman of tolerable prodence 

muſt be happy in Marriage, iii. Nl 11851. 
There cannot be any great 1 in the married 
life, except each in turn, give up their own bumours, 
and leſſer inclinations, iii. 489. [387]. 4 
| | Moſt of the miſunderſtandings among m ied people, 
are owing to trifles, to petty diſtinctions, "to. unguarded 
ulances: Who would forego the ſolid ſatisfactions of 
life, for the ſake of triumphing in ſuch poor conten- 
tions, could they overcome in them? iii. 497. [393]: 
No man, even by Marria 1 to 
the woman he has robbed of her honour, iv. 302. [262]. 

The wife, Pamela obſerves is abſolutely her buſband's. 
Every excellence by which the is adorned, redounds to 
his honour, even more than to her own; in like manner, 
as no cine om «bt wie ſo much, as that which 
he receives from a wife, iv. 395. £43453. -- 

See Pamela's ſcheme of behaviour for 4 rad buſ- 
Sand, to bis unlearned but tale wot, nurn to 


promote the tens f both, ibid. p 
ee 
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Soo Courtſhip. High 'Hufband” a Wige. 

Love. Uzegual'M e Maternal Duty. Mi- 
ſtreſs of a family. Pride. Servant. e, 


| Unequal Marriages. 95445 

IT isa difficulty for a perſon exalted from a wi ie: 

ree, be the ever fo prudent, to know how to be humble 
without meanneſs, * to . dignity without arro- 
gance, iv. 52. [43]. 

A young woman e y above herſelf, has no 
reaſon, Pamela ſays, to think all the world her own upon 
it; having to encounter with the ill-will and contempts 
of her huſband's relations; wich the envy of the reſt of 
her ſex ; her hufband 1 treated contemptuouſly 
on her account; herſelf conſidered as the Toweſt of his 


family, and a diſgrace to it, iv. 


[43]- 
Tho' Pamela made fo great a ore 1 the ſtation to 


which ſhe was exalted, it is — — likely, that the 


generality of low- deſcended women, lifted up like her, 
would have their heads made giddy by their exaltation, 
than imitate her, and ſhine as The did, iv. 394- L344. 
The rejult 15, that thoſe marriages are generally the 
_ happieft, in which an equality "of cad one degree 
are attended to. 


Mas QUERADES, See Public Entertainments | 


Maſter's Behaviour to bis Female Servant. 


Taz man who offers freedoms to his female ſervant, 
deſerves not, however rich and powerful, to be called A 
gentleman, i. 19, 20, 21. [16, 17]. | 

Jeſting from a Maſter to a ſervant, becomes not his 
Ration, i. 43. [36]. 

It is not to be expected that a ſervant ſhould keep her 
diſtance to her maſter, when he departs from his to her, 
i. 44+ [36] 53. [43]. A 

If, ſays Pamela to her er, on 4 certain accafion; you 
could be ſo much afraid of your own ſervants knowing 


of your attempt upon a unworthy creature who 


is under your protection, ſurely yo u qught to be more 
_ of God „ in yu 


Sons we all ſtand 


52 Sentiments, &c. extracted from 
in every action of our lives, and to whom the rented, 
as well ro the leaſt, 7 N 0 61 them think as 
th eaſe, i. 105. 196. [82. 165, 156]. 
Tr a Made (hows off d an and in private 
avows a particular regard to his ſervant-maid, ſhe has 
every thing to fear, if ſhe ſtays in his ſervice, i. 134. [106]. 
An honeſt ſervant, ſo circumſtanced, will refuſe to ac- 
cept of ſuch preſents as ſhall engage her gratitude, and 
be above the merit of common ſervice, i. 136. [108]. 
A Maſter of an uniformly good character, will make 
all around him eaſy and happy, iv. 259. [313]. 
Hees Advice to Young Women. Cautions to young Fe. 
male Servants. Duty to Superiors. Heroic Po- 
very. Libertines. Low Life. Promiſes. Ser. 
pants. Temptations. Virtue, 


4 ++. Baer Degy.*- -- 
T.xo $8 mothers who can make the nurſery, and firſt 
education of their children, their delight, have a pleaſure 
to which other mothers are ftrangers, iv. 378. [330]. 
Good habits and diligence cannot be too early incul- 
. cated in the minds of children, iv. 381. [333]. _ 
What joy, what merit, muſt that mother have, who, 
in her child's education, has prepared. the way to the 
inſtruction of a tutor, and given him up a mind half cul. 
tivated to his hands! iv. 390. [341]. _ AR ep 
At the ſame time having improved herſelf; not only 
in ſcience, but in the knowlege of human nature, by 
tracing in him what all men have been from infancy to 
riper years; watching the dawnings of reaſon, and de- 
lighting in every emanation of that ray of divinity, bid. 
What mother, who loves her children, can think ſhe 
can take too much pains in cultivating their minds? iv. 
417. [365]. OP CEE 
-*  _ See the deſcription of Pamela in her nurſery, ſurround- 
ed by her children; iv. 474, & ſeq. [415. & [eg]. 
See Children in early 8 Children in their 1n- 
fantile State, &c. Children and Servants. Edu- 
cation. Female Education, Miſtreſs of 4 Fa- 
ily, Pride. Servants. Wife, _ EF 


Merit, 


. Fir of PAMELA. 4 
Merit. vs 3 


To kind our, 10 praiſe, to reward, e ; 
rit, is next to having it one's ſelf, ii. 41 5; [328]. 

The man who, on a firſt, acquaintance, is not Da 
of ſpeech, may be thought to have à merit that lies 
deeper than common obſervation e iv. 19, 15 

, 1 Dee Modeſty. 


M.iſtreſs f 4 Famtl. 


A Mis rzzes of a Family ſhould. never be unp re- 
pared to receive ſuch company as her eee chink 
fit to introduce to his table, ii. 21 Fo 292 

Nor will ſhe, if prudent, .ſhew mpoſure on be- 
ing broken in upon by unexpected — 2 ü. 221, [21 95 

She will be facetious, kind, obliging to all her gueſts 
and if to any more than the reſt, to thoſe who have he 
leaſt reaſon to expect diſtinction from her ; and who are 
of the loweſt rank at table: Thus will, the cheer the 
doubting mind, and aſſure all the reft, ii 221. 1213]. 

Nor will ſhe, if polite, ſuffer herſelf to be diflurbed 
at the blunders of cardlefs ſervants, however diſconcert- 


ing to the oeconomy of the table thoſe blunders may be, 


N 


Miftreſs of a Famil and prudent manager, 
in 7 Ron ge 


more with her ſervants by kindneſs and good 
humour, than a miſtreſs of another character will do by 
1225 by paſſion, and continual fault- finding, Ui, 295. 


2 
ot 4p will make herſelf miſtreſs of the goal b, the 
why, the wherefore, and the how, iii. 297. [234]. 


She will do.every thing with dif patch, clearing all as 


Ok and leaving nothing to come over again, that 
rformed at once, ibid. 

"By which means every hand will be clear to under- 
take a new work, as well as her own head to direct it. 
| There will be no harry or confuſion ; but Way coming 

. unineumbered with the duties of the = 
7 

A new: married Miſtreſs of a Family, generally on 

the entrance into her charge, . as many enemies as 


D 3 me 


ſne diſmiſſes ſervants; yea, more, ſince the friends 


of thoſe diſmiſſed, are , to be included in the 
number, iv. 58. [48]: 


For an account of — e — n 
E ee: &c. at Mr. B's, fee iv. 60 to 
80 78 52 
S, Children | nd. Servants. _ 
... Huſband and Wife. ET 
Pride. . "Wiſe. 1 70. | 


err doubt themſelves moſt, Ar err leaſt, 
ii. 1 $525 
0 . woman who does not expreſs her diſplea- 
* 75s flagrant liberties of ſpeech taken before her, by 
men of profligate characters, will be thought by them an 


hypocrite, iii. 133. [105]. 
Modeſty is always a fign of merit, iii. 320. [252]. 
Over-Modeſty borders nearly on pride: And too li- 


l ſelf-accufations are generally. but ſo many raps for 
praiſe, 


1 da, Raa o 


Moral Man. 


A un Man ought not to be. ſatisfied with bin- 
ſelf, till he alſo becomes a religious man, iv. 407. [356]. 
Ser Good Man. Religion. 


Nee, Ses Children in their Infancy. " Matdimal 
Nonozny Tags. A 474- & ſeg. [415- ful. 


O. 


Otigation. 


Ir is the mark of a poor a to receive * 
yours ; - of a rich mind to confer them, ii. 52. [75]. 
It is one of the moſt uneaſy. ſituations that a truly 
grateful mind can be in, to — under the weight of 


ſuch 


” 


te Hiemer I 3s: 


ſach Obligations, co a generous benefactor, as itis ſen- 
fible it can neither deſerve non return, ii. 1 20. [130]. 
See Addreſs to the Rich, r Charity, 
a . The 3 


Obſtinacy. 


ose re people, who have . a e 
conduct, frequently chooſe rather to perſiſt in an error, 
than own they have been in one, iii. 218. anc of | 


Old Maids. 


Prori who uſe art, to hide their age, turn a ſabjes 
of reverence into one of ridicule, iv. 308. [268]. 
_ Teo Pamela's obſervations on the affeeation of © Mi/s 
Jud Swynford, a _ of fifty-five, wanting to 
be thought younger than of WAS, iv. 308 fo 311. 
[268 te 270 1. | 


Old Rules. "A 


An'old Rake a and an old Beau, are contempt crea- 
tures, ii. 227. [217]. 


A man in years, Who allows kimſelf in taking inde- 


cent liberties of ſpeech before yo le, of cially + 
before his own daughters, ave caly txpoles himſelf to 
juſt ridicule, but them to inſults, and is utterly inexcuſe- 
able, iii. 132. [tog L 165, & ſeq. [131, & ſeq] ] 
What more contemptible.charatter. can there be, than 


that of a man who carries his vices into old age, retain - 
iog a paſſion for his juvenile follies, even after tha power 
ſinning has lefe him ? iv. 167. [144]. 
See Double Entendre. Libertines. 
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P. 


Parents and Children. 


Tas diſobedient Child entitles not itſelf tothe bene- 
fic of its Parent's prayers, i. 27. [22]. 

The virtue of a Child gives vigour to the the mind and 
perſon of a n Parent, i I 47. 39 % 


4 | —_ 


56 Sentiments, &c. extracted from 

Poor Parents are as much intitled to their children's 
duty, and to be conſulted * —5 in weighty articles, 
as if they were rich, i i..237. [139]. - 

Parents in doing for their hi dren who are in mis- 
fortune,” ſhould weigh well, whether even their own im- 
poveriſhment would retrieve. their Children's unhappy 
-circumftances ; and whether, in other words, it would 
not add ruin to ruin; and that of hel leſs old age to, 
perhaps, that of ſturdy youth, iii. 8. [7]. 

There cannot be a greater happineſs on this fide the 
grave, than thoſe Parents know, who, by the tried vir- 
tue of their Child, are raiſed from narrow to affluent 
circumſtances, iii. 9. [8]. 

It is unhappy for Parents when they behold the bodies 
of their children grow up to the ſtature of men and 
women, and their minds keep not equal 3 but ae 
fill thoſe of boys or girls, iv. 290. 2621. | | 
See Children in their early Infancy. Children i 

their Infantile State, &c. Children and 0d" 
Education, Example, Filial e tt * 
Poverty. Huſband and Wife. Wit 

ternal Duty. Miſtreſs of a 2 ie. 


Paſſion. | Paſſionate. 


PASSIONATE people, if of 1 ingenuous minds, and not 
conceited, may, by a ＋ oper behaviour, be overcome; 
and when they are, will be as acknowleging, * 


they were impetuous, iii. 220, [174]. 
| Paſſion, when violent, deforms and debaſes the noblef 


minds, ii. 320. J. in. 293. 11 %. 
Our Paſſions . hg X excellent pur poſes, * 

may be made ſubſervient to the nobleſt, iv. 303- nc 

| See Anger. Pride. 


Jas 


Patrons. af 


\ PATRONS are, | in a eat meaſers;. acccuntable for 
the morals and fitneſs of the perſons they preſent. Had 
I twenty livings in my gift, /ays Mr. B. I ought not 
to prefer my brother to any one of them, if his 
morals and characters were how likely to do honour” 


.0 


tile Rory of PAE. 


* 
» 


to ea. As well as i my preſentatic 

oy | e Sb 

See for Mr. Bs opinion atront, a 5 

be” Te "falls, rob oft 22 bred clergyman, by 

| getting ome kinſman admitted into it be by ever /o 
28 in Morals, Toes, + Uli. 


357 Ra 
See 8. 1 


SupDeN repentance and. — ——_—_ perſon | 
has had —_ view upon another, are * be ſuſpectod, i. 
102. [80 f eu 

Yar as divine grace is not confined locate, 
and as remorſe may have ſmitten the heart of à once 
ill-deſigning man, it is good to e our omg 4 
yet not depart from our caution, 4big.”'. i 4 (275 

That Penitence is the moſt likely to hold, which mkes 
— ——¾ and affiion ſeizes the hear, lt. 
137. [1 

43 2. divine goodneſe, Jars Pamela to the penitent 
Jewkes, enable you to perſevere in the courſe you have 
entred upon ! ni, 138. n 

When you can taſte an all arpaſling pleaſure i in ſetting 
an example that may be of advantage to the ſouls + 
others, you may be aſſured, that you are in a right 
way ; and that the woe that is — againſt ay 
preſumptuous ſinner, belongs not to you, 76:4. 

Two things only, add: he, let me caution you againſt, 
That after your enitence, you return not to your 
evil — * 3 and that you — not in the divine mer- 
cy, ibid. 

Next, to not commiting a ſin, is the repenting of it 
when committed ; and the reſolvin however tempted, 
to avoid repeating It, iv. 301. [462) | 
: Ser Reformation. 


Pars. See Public Entertainment. 
; PLURALITIES, See Clergy.. 
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5 HY hag. k out 9H 1005" 
Political Obſervations. we £7 
i ket nn of arliament can nelther tniffverto his 


_conffftneiits, or to Bis conſcience, his ION nr on 


alle national buſineſs,” m. 129. 


101 
Should any 15 5 


e. | 
He would 


154- [132]. 

Vet, 3 like-the Misc hare cack of 
the:legiſlative powers: is deſigned to be a check on the 
other, there may happen caſes, where an: er —_ | 
wh ret for its preſervation, ibid. | 


© Poor not to be defpifed by by Rich. 


* ax greateſt families have ſome among them, he 
are unhappy, and low in life; and ſhall any of ſuch, re- 
oach 4 lower-born with having #9venty get relations, 
i [22 themſelves have not perhaps above Je? 
my 28. [22 
ar Poverty 137 a very neceſſary ſtate, i in the ſcale of "beings, 
28. [23 | 
Who mall be aſhamed of their poor relations, who 
have done nothing to be aſhamed of ? 3414. 
Let not thoſe who reproach others for being Tow- 


boy give occaſion to retort the reproach for low Actions, 


8 ſhould endeavour to judge of one another, as 


God, at the laſt day, will 64 0 of us all; and then, 
Got. 


reſt peaſant will ſtand 22 in our efteem, than 
the guilty peer, ibid. * 

Every one, ſays Pamela, who acts juſtly and honeſtly, 
will I look upon as my relation, whether he be ſo or 
not; and the more ſuch a one wants my aſſiſtance, the 
more intitled to it ſhall be be, as well as to my eſteem, 


w * 
— 
Pp ' 
- 


the Mfory ef PFamwwunua. 39 

While thoſe who deſerve it not, muſt expect nothing - 
from me, n LIN 
brothers or ſiſters, ibid. 

Ie is true, ad4s foe, had I not Deen and lowly, 
I might not have thought thus; but if it be a right way 
of thinking, it is a blefling that I was ſo: And that 
ſhall never be matter of reproach. to me, which, one 
day, will, 1 hope, be matter of juſtification, ibid. 

See Conſolation 7 the Poor. Heroic Poverty. 
Rn. 500 Rich, 

TN is a ſecret leaking in bearing ourſfives praiſ- 
ed: But on ſuch occaſions, a worthy mind will rather 
2 9 1 cf the praiſe, than to be Pon. up with 

i. 8 | 
| " Pratle given to the worthy, will be an incentive to 
- deſerve more praiſe, rather than to prom and arrogance, 
i- 14. [12]. uk. 97. [77]. 

Pe erſons only w 0 are not uſed to praiſe, will be vain 
of it, ii. 131. [139]. ii. 33. [27]. 

Can a good perſon fit down with eaſe, under ; a praiſe 
he N deſerves not? iii. 97. [77]: 

If a woman diſclaims not the prailes bad to her, 
ſhe gives an earneſt that ſhe will endeavour to. deſerve 
the. Nor, if ſhe be good, will ſhe reſt, till ſhe does, 
ibid. | 
Kind admonitions, cloathed in the agreeable ſhape of 
ate will make a generous mind reſolve to merit the 
* conferred, iii. 298. [235]: | 

he Praiſe of thoſe we reverence, is the nobleſt i incite 
ment to duty, ibid. _ 

Praiſe of friends in preſence ſhould not be pd at the 
expence of the abſent, in. 312. [246]. 


Pride. Proud. 


Pork E proud of their deſcent, and d thoſe 
who have not that to boaſt of, never mes 
tage life is, and that a time is coming A 
che meaneſt ſhall ä 7 27. 54 
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60 . &c. extracted * 


The philoſopher, Who looked. on che ſxull of a king, 
and 'that of a poor man, ſaw no difference between 
them, ibid. . 

"The richeſt princes. and the. x pooreſt beggar are to 
dave oye great and juſt judge at the laſ day; who will 

Rb between them accordin 2 their ranks 
no. I 0 ife, but according to the neglected 
ties afforded to each. How much greater then, as the 
opportunities were greater, muſt be — of 


the one, than of the other ? ibid. 


Keep me, heaven, ſays Pamela, from 2 high condi. 
Non, i my mind ever beſo mean, as to er 
ü. 28. [54]. 


The proudeſt families bad their riſe; and perhaps, 2 
few centuries ago, the pooreſt, had they kept records of 
theirs, would have been able to vie with them 1 in an- 
ceſtry, ii. 28. [54, 55]- 

And who knows, but that a century hence, the now- 
deſpiſed families may revel in their eſtates, while their 
4 cendants may be reduced to che others Cnnghills 7 
—_-: . 

And, perhaps, fuck} is the vanity, as well as change: 
ableneſs of human affairs, in their turn, ſet up for Pride 
of family, and deſpiſe the others? ibid. 

Providence diſpenſes various parts for people of dif- 
ferent conditions to act, ii. 29. [55]. 

Little reaſon have thoſe to be proud of their birth, 


who forget what belongs to civility and good mann, 
U. 147. 


152 

Proud 2 tho' convinced of error, come not down 
all at once, ii. 339. [308]. | 
The world loves to mortify Pride, and in caſes of 
the pride of upſtarts, will always remember, what ſuch 
would wiſh it to forget, iii. 5. [4]. f 

To what childifh follies does pride ſometimes make 
even perſons of diſcretion ſtoop, when perverſeneſs gets 
the better of good ſenſe ! iii. 218, [172]. 

Proud and conceited people frequently confine polite- 
neſs, good ſenſe, and penetration, to an RG TOI of 


Te 


heir conduct and Judgment, ii. _— 7 


be Een of Pius. RS. 61 


F It little becomes. Pride” to do any ont cher ans 


an excuſe, iii. 220. 174]. 

Though a cenſure lies _—y thoſe who. are poor 
and Proud, yet is Pride ſobner to be forgiven” in A 
poor perſon, than in a rich one ;-fince in the latter it is 
inſult and arrogance ;/ in the former, it may 1. a de- 
fence againſt temptations to diſnoneſtiy; and, 1 if mani- 
feſted on proper occaſions, may indicate à natural braves - 

ry of mind, which the frowns of fortune cannot de- 

preſs iv. 304. [204]. 

Pride may be made a ſubſtitute to virtue," in high, 
raſh, and, inconſiderate female minds and as it may 
keep ſuch from engaging with impfoper- perſons- in 
marriage, and from other mean actions, it is not to be 
wholly ſubdued in young people, iv. 30 „1265. 

Diſcretion, and riper years, may 4 to their di- 
ſtinguiſhing faculty; for, as ſome have no notion of 
Pride ſeparate from arrogance and imperiouſneſs, ſo 
others know no RICIEY cen humility and mean- 
neſs, ibid. | 

The more diftinQion a ind 20 aims to « 
the leſs he will have paid him, iv. 363. [317]. 

Pride is meanneſs, ibid. f 

9 H _— 00 umility. The Poor nor to 
de t c ro Rectitude 
Mind. Religion. The Rich pon —— 


en e Paw 
| A Man need not make Promiſes to a woman who 
ſhews a. readineſs to confide in him without, and allows 
le ſhe ought not to indulge him in, iii. 44⁰. 
[34 

A prudent man will never be drawn in to make 4 

blindtold Promiſe, iii. 357. [382]. © 

See Advice to Young Women. Libertines. Lon: 

Temptations. irtue. 


Proſperity. 
A worTay heart will ever, in Proſperity, look u 


© 4 


4 


There 


with thank ffulneſs and humility to the eur * Ca 
of all * u. 201, 196. 


62 Sentiments, &c. eu, from 
There is no living in this world, even in the moſt 
proſperous ſtate, without meeting with I"; as 
and concern, ii- 231. [221]. 

It is fit it-ſhould be eee 
which we ſhould be otherwiſe too fond; like travellers on 
a journey homeward, who, meeting with good entertain. 
ment at ſome inn on the way, put up their reſt ee 
never think of their journey's end, ii. 232. [221]. 

The thankfulneſs of a rraly worthy mind, as well 28 
Its humility, will encreaſe as it is bleed with Teupen, 


1 9 | 

| M3: (s elated on a ede turn of fortune, 

give room to think, that they build eee on 
the enjoyments of this life, iii. 7. [6]. 

What makes us, a/ts Pamela, in our moſt prol 

condition, be always intermingling our fears of what 
may happen, whereby we leſſen the pleaſures of which 
we are in full poſſeſſion? iii. 148. [118 ]. 
Is not this apprehenſtveneſs i nted in our natures 
ſor wiſe and good ends, that we may not forget chat 
there is a better and more perfealy nappy hon wwhich 
we ought to aſpire ? ibid. 

Tf ſo, what an uſeful moniter do we carry in our bo- 
ſoms;that ſhall make us confider and reflect when in Pro- 
ſperity ; and in adverſity teach us to bear up to hopes of 
a happier lot? ibid. 

A very happy ſituation of rn, will, of itſelf, (fo 
imperfect are our worldly enjoyments,) fill us with ap- 
prehenſions on > a foy occaſion that — to 12 us 


Public 6 2 N 


Prorrx of quality, Lady Daverr ſays, go to places of 
Public . dreſſed * LA Jorned, as if 
they thought themſelves [and indeed they are} parts of 

it; and generally are too much pleaſed with themſelves, 
to be able to attend. to what they hear or fee, iii i. 46. 


ae are pretty moch the Pour one 
winter as another; a few variations ms. - 


NN 


C3 


8.4 


the Hilory of PAMELA: 69 
and thoſe contrived by 1 ingenious perſons, who. got den 
bread by diverſifying — * [53]. 1 £15 76 
See Pamela's notions in 4. 953 theatrical perform- 
aAnces, iv. 67, 68-456, 1573 al 
The paflion of Love is generally geatel by play -wiiters, 
as if their aim was to raiſe a Whirlwind which was to 
ſweep down reaſon, religion, and decency, and to carry 
away before it, every duty, iv. 68. [57]. | a 
So that all the example this vehement paſſion.can fet, 
is, to ſhew a diſappointed lover how he may rage, ſtorm, 
reſent and revenge, ibid. 
See particularly Pamela's obſervations ar ebe trage of 
The DisrRxESSD Mother, iv. 68 ts 88. [7/7 te 
740. —Oz the. comedy call d The Tzxxpes Hus- 
Band, iv. 88 o 98. [74 to 83]. On the Orga, 
iv. 99 0 104. [83 to — gs ery e 
Iv. 104 7 112. 11587 559. | 
Every nation has its peculiar excellence in taſte; 
that of the French, is comedy and harlequinery ; that of 
the Italian, muſic and opera; that of the Engliſh, maſcu- 
line and Hug ſenſe, both in tragedy and comedy, iv. 
100. [84 
2 — can't we, Pamela asks, keep to our own parti- 
cular n rpg and let others retain n 
ibid. 2 
When once we, in general, prefer ſound to ſenſe, we 
ſhall deviate from our own worthineſs, and, at beſt, de 
but the apes, as well as dupes, of thoſe we may ive 
to imitate, but never can reach, much lefs excel, l 
When thoſe who _—_— — recurn from. 
an Opera penned in that language, are their 
opinion on what-they have fon vp heard, what but this- 
can they anſwer, at beft, The ſcen is fine ; the com- 
pany folendid the muſic raviſhing the time: The 
action, however, not extraordinary; the language unin- 
telligible; and, for all theſe reaſons, the inſtruction none 
at all, iv. 101. [85]. 
Thoſe are leaſt to be truſted, at Maſquerades, and 
other the like free and promiſcuous meetings of the two 
ſexes, who are fondeſt of going to them, iv, 239. (207). 
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| Sentiinents, &c. extrafied from 
are. rocks to the reputations of women 


Publie places 


| wars not ee, 20 their ade . 487. 2. 


IN + f7 
QR 


wen. 20 Libertines, 05 "oY 


Nectitode of Mind. 


A cexnrovs and truly deſerving perſon will not tbe 
pufſfed-up by the compliments made either to her mind 
or to her perſon; fince, did ſhe, on compariſon with 
ſome others, ſeem to merit the diſtinction her, ſhe 
will reflect that ſhe owes not to herſelf talents or 
form for which ſhe is admired, ii. 52. [75]. 

A worthy perſon will be able to pray, that God will 


fruſtrate her moſt deſirable wiſhes, if the poſſeſſion of 


them would corrupt her heart, and make her proud and 
vain, ji. 1 6571. 
HSlee umility. Modeſty Pride, 


Reformation. 


Mow greatly, f ſays Mr. B. in his re ormed fare, do | 
the innocent pleaſures I now hourly a exceed the. 
guilty tumults that uſed formerly to agitate my unequal 


mind] ui. 3. [3]. 


One ſuch hour, /ays he, to his Pamela, as I now enjoy, 


is an ample reward for all the benefits I can confer on 


you and yours in my whole life, bid. 

How will it anticipate low reflect ion, /ays be, when it | 
will be ſeen, that I can bend my mind to partake with 
your parents, (on my retiring to viſit them in their farm) 


in a ſummer month or two, the pleaiorss of their humble 


but decent life, iii. 5. [4]. | 
And ſhall I not be ded for it too, Wich better 


health, better ſpirits, and a better mind ? ibid. 


Happy is the man who leaves his vices, before the 
power. of committing them, leaves bim, iii. 27x, [214]... 
The man who re __ in the prime of life, and 


fore be is overtaken b o ſome awakening misfortune, 
may be called one of 


happieſt of thoſe who have 
erred, ibid. — 


the Hiſtory of PaM ETA. 656 
A too great aiming at perfection will be apt rather to 
diſcourage others than allure them, iii. Zub. Is 
Good people aiming to reform evil ones ſhould pro- 
ceed as able generals do; in a; difficult ſiege. They 
ſhould gain ground inch by inch; and then intrench and 
fortify, in order to maintain what they have gained; 
and not, by ruſhing at once upon an attack, ſubject 
themſelves to ſuch a repulſe, as may oblige them to aban- 
don an hopeful enterprize, iii. 301. [238]. 1 * 
In other words, Very great ſtrictneſſes all at once en- 
joined, are not fit for a beginning Reformation; but for 
ſtronger chriſtians only; and therefore poſſibly, in the 
former caſe, may do more harm than good, iii. 302. 


[238]. 2 | | | by 1 MOTO AT] 
ng gent leanoman, on 


Thus Pamela encourages à deſpondi 

a fick bed, abo had called herſelf miſerable, if all 
| the good Pamela did, and ber exemplary Valea, | 
were no more than neceſſary for ſalvation. * 
Don't be caſt-down. The Almighty gives us all a 
light to walk by in theſe our dark paths, and it is my 
humble opinion, he will judge us according to the un- 
fo and unbiaſſed ule we make of that light, iii. 302. 

[238]. 40 | 
. I think” it is y duty to do ſeveral things which, per- 

1 haps, the circumſtances of others will not 2 

4 — do. In each caſe our judgments are as a law to each, 
ibid. 18 o 
Circumſtances and ſituation may make that a duty in 
one perſon's caſe, which may not be ſo in another's; 
W. 20a; ſaadK- | LC ig > ad 
. See Pamela's method of devotion in her family, 303, 
_ & ſeg. (239, & ſeg] ! * * 
L The ſincerity of a man's Reformation is the leſs to be 
y doubted, when he can bear being gently told by a friend 
of his paſt errors, iv. 401. [35 /f: .; Fx 
s Reformation, begun in the bloom of youth, in full 
* health, and, humanly ſpeaking, altogether ſpontaneoully; 
: is indeed an ho * Ha But, as ſacred teſts muſt have 
been got over, by a man who was at any time of life 2 
libertine ; as the fences of virtue muſt have been broken 
down by ſuch a one; it is better that a woman —_—_ 


o ©. A 


66 1 &c.. 1 

- and honour prefers the man who always ſhewed a a. 

_ cred regard to thoſe, teſts, who never broke e thoſe 

fences, iv. 15 14081. "aaa | 
Se W wn: | | 
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| — — if you diſmiſs them, you will have their 
II- will; op will impute to pride and unnaturalneſs, 


your very juſtice, Your proſperous lot will raiſe you 
ene who will believe them rather than you, ibid. 


The world, moreover, will be apt to think, you are 
erouding upon our benefactor a numerous family of low 
and indigent people, tho they ſhould be ever ſo deſerr- 


ing, ibid. 
One would not therefore, for their ſakes, accept of 


would never EEE hon won to xeward their induſlry 
in the way of their callings, iii. 26. [21IJ7f. 

If you receive ſame of them, will not others expe 
to be equally favoured ? And-may not this ſow the ſeeds 
of envy among them, and occaſion ill will to you? ibid. 

Mr. B. himſelf will perhaps, when he viſits you for a 
month or two, as he propoſes, be under ſome polite-dif- 
ficulty how to avoid taking notice of people who are 
your relations, inn wann they not 10, their. offices would 
not intitle them to it, ibid. 2 ERIC 

And, if they are modeſt and worthy, wanld! not his 
. nen unde 
_ difficulty ? 764d. 1 


34 8. 


n 
— 


- A 


- the Hiftory of Paux T 5 - 67 1 


As for myſelf, believe me, I could fit down and re- 
joice with the meaneſt and remoteſt relation I have: 
But to the world's eye, I muſt, if T have ever ſo much 
reluctance to appear ſuperior in theirs, endeavour to be- 
have ſo properly as not to give additional diſcredit to 
his choice, iii. 26. [21]. 

And will you not have it in your power, witliout in- 
juring in the leaſt our common benefactor, and without 
incurring cenſure for your partiality, to do kinder things 
by any of our relations, when not with you, than you 
can do, were they to live with you f 1b. 

There are undoubtedly more happy perſons in low 
than in high life; one would not, t „encourage 
in any of our relations, ſuch a proud ſpirit; as ſhould 
make them want to raiſe th ves by favour, rather 
than merit, ibid. * 

I am ſure, tho' four or five years of different life had 
paſſed with me in my old lady's days, I had, ata cer- 
tain time, a pleaſure which I cannot expreſs, in the wn 7 
of working for my living with you, 15d. | * 

Ser Humility. Low- Life. Pride. Servants.” 


Religion. Religious Conſiderations. 


RELICiox, which is of itſelf the moſt chearfal thing ; 
in the world, is often made u by the ſourneſs of 
its profeſſors, 3 Ml. 320. [252]. | 

Religious Conſiderations, to a mind rightly rarned, 
will lighten the heavieſt misfortunes, iv. 193. {166}. - 

It is not to be expected that offended grace ſhould re- 
860. offer itſelf to 2 wilful tranſgreſſor, iv. 408. 

35 E 

Who ſhall preſume to ſcrutinize into the dealings of 
the Almighty with his creatures; when real good often 
— * 1 en 3 to * iv. 408, 4f6c | 

350, 35 

OE is our d ee u — hut rength, in the 
performance of our r Religious duties, or even in chat of 
our ſocial ones, iv. 409. {3 4 5 f 

Nothing but Religious Contderations, and A refols; ö 
tion to watch over the * firſt appearances of —_ 
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25 Rxraoore of: beginning Fablts- s Kind 


* 479. [49 . __ 4 d 


68 a &c. extracted from 


and to check them as they ariſe, can be of ſufficien 
weight, to keep ſteady to his good purpoſes a vain young 
man, too little accuſtomed to reſtraints, and too much 
uſed to play upon the brink of danger, ibid. 

See Pamels's| s pious refleftions on the death of Mrs. Fer. 


1367, g.! | 03-2034, 3062: ON 
A1 lamenting for our d — Friendsy.we ; ſhould not 
forget to be thankful for # thoſe mercies which are conti. 
nued to us by the divine goodneſs, iv. 423. [370 . 
The beſt inſtruction will be ineffectual, if the method n 
of conveying it is not ad to the raſte and N 


S , 
13 
See Education. Rectitude of Mind. Reformation 
Reſignation. 
 ReyEnTANCE. See Penitence. _ 


 Reproofs, . 


: 


things that a parent, a maſter, a friend, can give to 
friend, a ſervant, a child; ſince they will keep a doctte 
mand from W greater, ii. 194. n | 


Reputation. en dot 


e ion is a tender flower, which the leaf frof 
will nip, the leaſt cold wind will blaſt ; and when ance 
blaſted, it will never flouriſh again; but WAY: Pp. the 


FUG 


Reſignation. | 


_ Waen all human means fail in the a enſion of 
the deſpairing heart, then, if humble — — to 
the divine will, does the Almighty often 

friend to extricate it from its diſtreſſes, i. 287. [229 
The very things of which we are moſt a whye 
often become the cauſe of the happineſs: of: a prudent 
2975 who n his minen on nenne os gages 

12 | | 


. Fe 


— 


N the Hiſtory of Pan ELA. 69 
Thus may the unproſporous poor, Happen. 
8 ments, Comfart themſelves "with — My. Andrews, 
ns, eh rope has at nean wt. 
141. {142 
„len us rake comfort that we -did for the beſt.” We left, 
25 we ought, the iſſue to Providence, and that Has turn- 
ot ed it as it pleaſed. 11 
U All the buſineſs is, our lot is not eaſt for this life. 


Let us reſign ourſelves to the divine-will, and e 
nue to do our duty. 


: Our troubles. will be quickly overblown. This ſhort 
4, 
n. 


life will ſoon be paſſed; and, I make no doubt, we han 
be happy in a better. 
See the reft of the affecting ſcene, Vol. ili. 141 to 
143. [112 to 114]. —© 8 
See Religion. 


The Rich. ” Riches, ? 


Taz Rich and Poor are equally links of nature's. 
«© chain, and mutually ſupport other, ii. 29. [55]. 
2 Men of fortune, wantoning in the — of a 
ile dangerous affluence, too often take more liberty with 
| the reſt of the world, than ſuits either juſtice, or, on 
reflexion, their own peace of mind, ii. 69. [88]. 
How happy is the Rich man, who having meditated 
of ſome great evil, is enabled to ſtop ſhort of the perpe- 
tration of it! it. 114. [125]. 

If ſach a one reſolves to do good to the perſon he in- 
tended to injure, but did aer hart, he will have double 
12 cauſe of joy, becauſe he will be able to contemplate on 
ik good he _ without the leaſt inward reproach, 
ibid. 

How many ways have the Rich to make themſelves, 
and their fellow creatures, happy l iii. 117. [93J. 

No one deſpiſes riches or deſcent, who has a title to 
either, ii 185. [147]. 

eee ought 
to have a preference given to the perſon who is in poſ- 
ſeſon of them (ſuppoſing the affections of a young wo- 


man diſengaged) for _ ſake - the TP SE Pe 
__ with 122 
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a | . extratFed from 


s to be the principal induc 

or merit, that is a fault which 
many pe ons ſmart for, Whether the choice be their own, 
or impoſed de them by thoſe who claim a title to their 


_ obedience, /7 


God every-where provides the den with ehe. for 


- their beneficence, iv. 194. [167 J. "5 


See Addreſs to the Rich. Proſperity. 


Ridicule. * £0 


Tus man who himſelf is not aſhamed of being re. 
ed for doing his duty, will turn the edge of Ridi. 
eule againſt the ridiculers, and obtain the applauſe of 


the wiſe and good, . 5. [4]. 


See Wits 


Romances, Rothantic Time of Life, 
THERE is a time of life with all youn ons, that 
may be termed The romantic; which 4 vey dang 
dence, iv. 454. [397]. 


See Pamela's opinion of novels and romances, and the 
burt which young perſons, e lively imagination, 
may receive by being indulged in too keen a taſte fir 
Such kind of wwritings, iv. 454- 461-[397. 403]- 

"Romances i in general are calculated rather to fire the 


imagination, than to inform the — iv. 461. 


[403]- 


"Tho hero-in them-is uſually didinguifhed by: üs un 


naments, marvellous and improbable adventures, which 


he is Drin hunting after, in order to ſhew hu 
by engaging with monſters that never had be- 

ng, but in the writer's imapination,”2bid. + +1147 | 
- The heroine, on the other hand, is, in them, taught 
to conſider her father's houſe as an enchanted-caſtic; 
derkelf-a5 6 er in it, and her lover is to break the 
t her at liberty. She is to be put upon 


climbing of walls, to drop from windows, to leap-down 


PreGpices, and all to ſhew the violence of a mad pal- 
ow of which ſhe ought to be aſhamed ; r — 
cao tj 


9 ++ $535 © 
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t. by them, to look upon her parents, or guardians, 

—_— to drown the voice of reaſon in — of 

indiſcreet ww arora apade. ren ford herſelf, her 

family, and ſex, ibid. 

What can be chered from ſuch books, for the con- 
duct of human life? ibid. 
See Wit. Writers. 


R. * 
Scholar. A 


yr A wopesT Scholar is a companion for en of the 
. ert "CO i. 316. [249]. 
of See Education. Tutor. 


Self- Intereſt. 


SELF-INTEREST changes manners, and overcomes 

IH diſlike to the very perſons we, but for that, ſhould n 

hat W dot indifferently of, i. 19, [48]. 
ou 80 ſelfiſh are the hearts of poor mortals, that they are 

ru- apt to ch as favour goes, oe" | 


ont, A Gan e m har born, ſet at the head of the 
r houſhold-affairs: of people of condition, will, if ſhe is 
5 diſcreet, command che 'reſpedt of the domeſtics os both 
ſexes; i. 12. {10}. 

Pamela, in view of her 3 reſolves, 

That ſhe will endeavour not to go too low in has 
titude to her maſter : Nor, to carry: herſelf too hig 
the ſervant 

Bat yet will not ſeek to gain the good will of he late 
by meanneſs or debaſement: 

That the willain us an-aniform andvegular ee dek- 

— however, to conceal involuntary ane, as 
be to have her own forgiven; 4 
And not to be too "induſtrious to diſcover real cries, 
that might be of no bad I and unlikely 20 
be repeated ; 5.07 Nit: [£3551305 ee 5! 

— —ů — bad hearts, 
or unclean hands, in-caſts where damage might e, , 

eir 


S 8.5 &f 


_ -@ thouſand witneſſes l ibid. 
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their principal; or where the morals of the 
ſhould appear wilfully and habitually corrupt: 
In ſhort, ſays foe, — as much 1 1 en. 
that good ſervants, in me, ſhall find a * encourager; 
indifferent ones be made better, by g them with 
a laudable emulation 3 and bad 4 „ Hanz not abſolutely 
irreclaimable, reformed b kindneſs, expoſtulation; and, 
if thoſe are ineffeQual, 7 menaces ; but moſt, by 2 
good example ; 
All this, adds ſhe, it God pleaſes, ii. I53- 2. 
The reputation of the principals of families 
at the mercy of their Servants, than is generally con- 
ſidered, iv. 58. [48]. 
Servants who will do their duty wich kind words, ought 
not to be treated with-imperious, ones, iv. 302. [263]. 
The miſtreſs who ſpeaks as haughtily to Servants on 
common as on ry occaſions, when they do 
amiſs, weakens her own authority, and will be regard- 
ed rag more in the one caſe, than in the other, iv. 303, 
[263 
+ The maſter or miſtreſs who. is always finding Fault with 
Servants, frequently occaſions more faults to be com- 
mitted, iv. 2595 [264]. 
a See Example. Miſtreſs of a Family. 


Shame. Shameleſneſs. 


IT is not the Shame of having committed a wicked 
action, but of detection, that often gives a bad man 
confuſion of face, iii. 454. [359]. 

What an abject thing is it for a perſon to be guilty of 
ſuch actions, as ſhall put it in the power of another, 

even by a look, to mortify him! ibid, 

If a 4 wretch can be confounded, by the diſcovery 

mr rr — of any wicked action com- 

_ by him „which he hoped to conceal, how muſt 

he appear before an unerring and omniſcient Judge, with 

a conſcience more condemning, than the accuſations of 


Thoſe who confidently delight to raiſe bluſhes-i in the 
modeſt cheek, and laugh when they ſucceed, ſhew them- 
ſelves to be paſt — and that they would rr 


3 


on a dif ace to countenance, — e the 
occaſion, iii. JA Cee 363) 1 ane 

= Conſcience... Modely. 2 

er; sreneitunes Ser Buſhfulneſs. 54 £ax . 

> Sickneſs. Viſiting tbe fick. 

nd, PzoPLE labouring under an indiſpoſition or malady, 


F' ſhould not add a difficulty: of being pleaſed, and an im- 
patience of ſpirit, to the concern which their attendants 

0 and relations have for their illneſs, iii. 131. [io g]. 

ore It is not beneath a perſon of the higheſt quality to vi- 

on- fit and comfort one of low degree, who is contendi 
with ſickneſs, or who is ſtruggling! in the pangs of death, 4 

git WH in. 485. [384] © 1 


The conſolations of women in health, to women in 2 


on W ſick or I. ſtate, are, may be ſaid; ſympatheti- 
do cal; while thoſe of men to may appear to the 
rd ſufferer as ſpringing more from their fortitude,” than 


oz. tenderneſs, ini. 486. [384]. 

A tender mind, in — of A calls i in the 
vith dangerous malady of a child, or near relation, ſuffers 
Jig more in abſence from ſuſpence, than it could do, were 

it preſent, 5 the hourly progreſs. of the diſtemper, 
iv. 258. [22 | 
FIR pee n and — 8. Aale Ber be- 


loved child was in danger from the 1 * iv. 


ked Letter xxxvii. 
nan d Death. Religion.  Refignation. = = 
* „ ee 


her, Srixtrvær Pride is the moſt r and the moſt 
moo; all ſorts of Pride, it. 135. Loc. | 


ery 

om- lei was en Steward. n 

— Ace landlord: will employ a lawyer for his S 
with a view to do right Wau. rather Ha, n 5 


vnees 5 N fiat. 81 
Stile 11 Writing.” , 


No Stile 3 in Writing en, be ae” which 3 js.” 
not 


2 . 
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not plain, ſimple, eaſy, natural 0 e, iv. 452. 


| | © Suickde. 
Hs only who gave _ -has a power over it, fl 288, 

230]. 
L ” To the following oft reaſons Pamela, at the pond-. 
fade, N Joe Iaboured under 4 br to drown 

If, def) Ing of deliverance * an undeſerved di. 
fress, 1 deſtroy myſelf, do I not, in effect, queſtion the 
power of the Almighty to deliver me- 

And ſhall I not, in that caſe, be guilty of a Go, which, 
as it admits not of es- cannot of hope to be for. 
> - 
And wilt then, to bange thy tranſitory griefs, hea 

as Nan are, plunge both and body into everlaſting 

miſery? - 

Hitherto thou art an innocent I wilt chou make 
thyſelf a guilty aggreſſor? 

How do I know but the Almighty may Nee per- 
mitted theſe ſufferings, as trials of my fortitude, and te 
make me wholly rely on his grace and affiſtance ? 

Wilt thou, in one moment, ſuffer all the good leſſons 
of thy honeſt parents, and the benefit of their examples, 
to be thrown away upon thee ; and blemiſh, in this laſt 
act, a whole life, which 5 have hitherto approved of ? 

What, preſumptuous Pamela, doſt thou here? Quit 
with ſpeed | theſe Gangs rous banks, and fly from theie 
daſhing waves, that ſeem by their murmurs, this Kill 
night, to reproach thy -raſhneſs. 

Whilſt thou haſt power left thee, avoid the . 
tion, leſt thy grand enemy, now, by divine grace, re 
pulſed, return to the aſſault with a force that thou mayel 
not be able to reſiſt; and leſt thou, in one moment, de- 
ſtroy all the convidions which now have awed thy re- 
bellious mind into duty and reſignation to the divine will, 
i. 285 to 290. [227 to 231]. 

* w Reſignation. Temptations. 


Swear- 


-- tbe Hiftory of PAUu ELI. 3 
© Searing ond Cirfig, © 
SWEARING and Curling is always profligate, but the 
moſt profligate is that which, is practiſed in good hu, 


mour, and without provocation, iii. 459. [363J. 
See Libertines. T | 


| - . Temptations. © . 
SHE who can glory in the honeſty of her poor pa- 
rents, is likely to be ſuperior to Temptations, i. 20. [16]... 
Temptations are fore things; but without them, we 
know not ourſelves, nor what we are able to do, i. 29. 
: 3 * 1 
f Ten ptations ſhould be avoided. It is preſumptuous 
to truſt to our own ſtrength, i. 29. 56. [24. 46]... 
Women who give way to Temptation, contribute alt | 
in their power to make libertines think the whole ſex 
alike, i. 109. [85]. 1 n 
A generous woman tempted by her ſuperior, may not 
be proof againſt his kindneſs, tha" ſhe might againſt his 
anger. Such an one therefore ſhould 3 a Tempter, 
that can change his behaviour to her from the one to the 
other, i. 133. [106 J]. | de 5 
An honeit heart is not to be truſted with itſelf in bad 
company, 1. 243. [193]. | POR. > ME 
None are tried or tempted beyond the power given 
them to reſiſt, I. 287. % ,—U⏑fgꝗ5ꝗ £4 
See Advice to Young Women, Libertines. Love. 
Promiſes. Public Entertainments. Virtue.  - 
Thxezny, e, Nee, Public eee, 


* 


Teig. 4 
Pens ons travelling into countries where the religion 
eſtabliſhed is different from their own, ſhould be careful; 
on the one hand, not to give offence to the people the 
are among; on the other, not to make compliances/hui 
ful ro conſcience, and diſgraceful to their own religion: 
iv. 412. [360]. ** 4 da 
The French politeneſs, and the Engliſh ſrankneſs af 
E 2 heart, 


- 
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the Britiſh ſailors, an uſeful and brave ſet of men, who 
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heart, may make a mixture not diſagreeable in the be. 
haviour of travelled people, iv. 48. [366 J]. 
The honours paid abroad to Engliſh travellers, more 
than to thoſe of any other nation, ſhould be an incite. 
ment to them, as well for their own credit, as for that 
of their country, to behave worthy of the diſtinction, iv. 


420. $307]. * a | | 
be ſubje of Travelling, or making the grand tour, 

entered upon in the following particulars. _ 
The age of. young gentlemen, from ſixteen to twenty. 
one, an improper one to ſet out upon their travels; and 
why, iv. 430. [376]- 
- Mr. Locke s from ſeven' to fourteen, a much 

more eligible one, ibid. bo: 80 5 
If the reaſons he gives for this age determine not, he 
propoſes, that the young man's Travelling be ſuſpend. 
ed, till that more ſedate time of life, when he may travel 
without a tutor, and be able to make his own obſerva- 
tions ; and is thoroughly acquainted with the laws and 
faſhions, the natural and moral advantages and defects, 

of his own country, iv. 437: [ 376, wa ee 
Pamela deſcants on the advantages a youth may 
reap by home travelling, before he enters upon a foreign 
tour; propoſing the age of fourteen or fifteen for be- 
ginning It, 'by excurſions in-the ſummer months, be- 
is other ſtudies, and as a diverſion to him, ibi. 
© She is of opinion, that theſe excurſions might be 
made to moſt advantage in company of his father, as 

well as tutor, and gives her reaſon for it, 76:9. 

If his father cannot accompany the youth, ſhe pro- 
poſes what may be of the next-greateſt advantage in 
this ſcheme of home-travelling, to both ſon and tutor, 


ibid. 


That the young man viſit the ſea-coafts, as well as 
inland-parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and the other 
principal circumjacent iſlands, iv. 432, 433. [378]. 
That he look into the art of navigation; the curious 
ſtructure of a ſhip, as he is a native of the greateſt ma- 
ritime kingdom in the world : From which knowlege, 
tho' but in theory, he will be taught to love and value 


are 


* 


the Hiſtory of PAMELa. 
are wr — defence and ſafeguard of Gs: realm, . 
8 N 

” with the advantages which he will obtain by — 
knowlege of his oẽn country, he will be qualified to go 
abroad, and be better able to judge of the different 
cuſtoms, manners, and forms of eee of n 
countries, iv. 433. 379. 

All his enquiries; will be pertinent and Wi All - 
occaſions of that ignorant wonder, which expoſes to'ri- 
dicule the raw young men ſent abroad, wonld be taken 
away. He would make the beſt acquaintance, having 
ſomething to inform them of in relation to his 0wn'coun- 
try, in return for the information they give him of 
theirs. He would contract worthy fgjendihips, and- be 


—_— upon as one of the riſing genius's of his country, 
id, 2 


der Education. 


Tutors. 


Turoxs who make youth learned, do not as 
make them virtuous, iv. 193. 


Too li n is 80 22 to the merit and 


ſervices of eſt Tutors, in the families of the great, 
iv. 338. [295]. 
The N A moſt diligent Tutors are tobe 


generally 
8 with l — .. ſcholars ; who will 
pe to be in the way of preferment, and will therefore 
85 more aſſiduous in the — of their charge, iv. 339. 
2951. 
e ble good qualities of a Tutor, enumerated from 
* iv. 338, ſep. [29 294. . 
See Mr. B's reaſons for recommending Scorife T utorsy 
iv. 351, & ſeg. ges e! 
See Education, Travelling. 


' Tythes. 1 


Fakuzxs and landholders who grudge the parſon his 
dues, ſeldom conſider, that they farm — pay the land- 
lord for no more than nine tenths of the lands they hold: 
Nor does the purchaſer, _ he buys an eſtate with that 

- | * in 


78 Sentiments, &c. extracted from 
incumbrance upon it, and pays the leſs on that account, 
w. 351. [277]. _ 5 . | 
Not to mention, that the parſon has the ſame right to 
his due, by the Jaws” of the land (to ſay nothing of an 
higher claim) that the gentleman has to his eſtate, or the 
tenant to nine tenths of his produce, ibid. 
Are not the clergy in th roteſtant kingdoms, the 
fathers, the kin; ths uncles, the brothers of the laity ; 
many of whom, however, grudge them a maintenance, 
ui. 352. [257]. N eee ee 
What greater opportunities have three ſons out of 
ſour, of the ſame father, to grow rich; one of whom 
is brought up to the law, one to trade, one to phy ſic, 
over the fourth; brought up to the cloth? And who 
grudges them their acquiſitions ? iii. 352. [278]. 
© See Clergy: 


V. 
5 Vapouriſhneſs. 
2 P HE pprehenfion of 4 vapouriſh perſon will ever - 
wore be aforehand with events, iv. 159. [136], _ 


= 
. 


- A PRUDENT perſon having to do with a deſigning 
one, will always diſtruſt moſt, when appearances are 
_ faireſt, i. 333. [266 J]. | 7; 4 ,- 

Virtue, Chaſtity, 

TEMPTATIONS are bleſſed trials to thoſe who have 
7301 ſtrength of mind to reſiſt and ſubdue them, 1. 47. 
[ 30]. | Pe | | 
With what pleaſure can a child who has reſiſted temp- 
tation, look up to her honeſt parents, to what ſhe would 
have had, were ſhe to approach them as a guilty crea- 

ture? 48. [40]. f - D 

The true Chaſtity is, when the perſon reſiſts tempta- 
tion in hatred of the fin, rather than from the appre- 
henſion of inconſtancy in the tempter, i. 54. [44]. 

5 6 fs Many 


k 


Many a man bas been made aſhamed of his wicked 
attempts, by a reſolute repulſe, ho would have gloried 
in them, had he ſucceeded, 1 85e Leh. n 

It is glorious in a perſon af low. condition, to repulſe 
the baſe attacks of one in à high one, i. 63. [52]... 

A virtuous perſon of low fortune, labouring under the 
oppreſſion of the great and rich, and in the power of 
ſuch a one, will reſolve to be innocent of aui, crime, 
and if injured, will leave it to the Almighty to avenge 
thoſe wrongs, which ſhe was unable to avoid, i. 313. 

250]. | . | ; 
5 0 Mr. B's propoſals to Pamela, and her noble rejection 

of them, i. 313, & ſeq. L250, e.! 

An higher and ſincerer joy ariſes from the contempla- 
tion of a pure love, than can be known by the gratifica- 
tion of a ſenſual appetite; ii. 40. [65]. 

If Virtue reſtrains not the mind, vain is the watchful- 
neſs that is uſed to with-hold the perſon, ii. 45. [69]. 

The love of a man who chooſes. a woman for the 
beauties of her mind, will be augmented, if ſh& juſtifies 
his motive by her pradent conduct, tho thoſe of perion 
fade,-i1. 1699 [179], 1 lands, Lat LE 1 

An high fortune is but an accidental advantage, and 
ſet againſt the riches of the mind, and an unblemiſhed 
virtue, weighs little in the ſcale, ii. 185. [183]. 

The great, tho' at the time they nray be diſpleaſed 
that they are not obliged in an unjuſt command, will. 
generally, when they conſider the caſe, value the more 
for it the ſervant or humble friend who diſobliges 
them from principle, ii. 337. [306 /ꝗ rm]. 

Women of birth and education who forfeit their ho- 
nour, are much more inexcuſable, than thoſe of meaner 
degree, who have not had the opportunities they have 
had, of knowing their duty, iv. 239. [20]. 

The failure of the latter may proceed from ignorance; 
but that of the well-bred will be attributed to inclina- 

tion or appetite; and, not to mention ſuperior motives to 
duty, what a diſgrace does that bring upon their ſex, what a 
triumph does it give ta the other? iv. 204. 207. [208]. 

See Advice to V. oung Nomen. Cautions ta young Fe- 
male Servants, Female Dignity. Heroic Power- 


4 ty. 


bene. be. coral rom | 


* 7ainments. Redtitude — Religion. Re- 
44 Ri. Reſignation. INES De 


122 Voluptuouſneſs. 


Wr . can thoſe over happy ts ig, | 
who, from their afluence and luxury, ways eat before 
they are. angry, and drink before they : are thirfly, 3 lit, 
143- (114). 1 6 

Vows, ber Promiſes, | N 


* 
. 
EY INES. L #4 
F N 


R$ Wife. | S 1 | 
Mx. B. ac quaints his Pamela wwith what bis expefia- 
tions of bis t's behaviour to him, «would have 
been, had ſbe a princeſs ; as follows : 
J muſt have been morally ſure, /ays be, that ſhe pre- 
ſerred me to all other men. She muſt have borne with 
my imperfections. She muſt have ſtudied my temper : 


And if ever ſhe had any points to carry, any defire of 


overcoming, .it muſt have been by ſweetneſs and com- 
laiſance: HAS &: 

And yet, /ays he, not ſuch a {laviſh one, as ſhould 
make her eſcenfion ſeem-to be rather the effect of 
her inſenſibility, than of her judgment and affection: 
I ſhould have thought I ought not to have deſired any 
thing of her, that was not reaſonable to be complied 
with; and that then ſhe ſhould have ſhewn no reluctance, 


 uneafineſs, or "doubt, "10 "blogs we, even at half a 


word ; 

Vet if I were not always in the righ t, I ſhould expect 
that ſhe ſhould bear with me, if ſhe ſaw me determined; 
and that ſhe ſhould expoſtulate with me on the right fide 
of compliance ; 

This would have ſhewn me, that ſhe differed from 
nol not for contradiction ſake ; but defired to convince 
me for my own; and that I ſhould another ad take 
fitter reſolutions. ? * 


the Enn of Pa WHERE 

In all com ſhe muſt have ſhewn, that ſhe had an 
| high opinion of, and regard. for mes whether altogether - 
deſerved, or not. 

And this the rather, as fac Nckard old be not 
only a reputation, but a ſecyrity to herſelf; fince, if 
libertines ever attempt a woman, their firſt in- 
citement, next to their own vanity, ariſes from her 
known indifference to, or contempt of, her huſband.” 

I ſhould have expected, therefore, -that ſhe would 
draw 2 kind veil over my faults : That ſuch as ſhe could 
not hide, ſhe would endeavour to extenuate; and ſhew 
to every one, that I had her good opinion, whatever 
liberties the world took with my character. 

She muſt have valued my friends for my fake ; been 
chearful and eaſy, whomſoever I brought home with 
me; and whatever faults ſhe had obſerved in me, have 
never blamed me before company ; much leſs, with ſuch 
an air, as ſhould have ſhewn, that ſhe had a better * 
nion of her own judgment than of mine. 

E know, proceeds he, my own imperfections: They 
are many and great; yet I will not allow that they ſhould 
excuſe thoſe of my Wife; or give her room to imagine 
I will bear faults in her, which ſhe can rectify, becauſe 
the ſees greater in me. 

Upon the whole, I expect, adds he to his Pamela, that 
you will bear with me, till, and only till; you find me 
capable of returning inſult for condeſcenſion; and till 
— ſhall be ſo mean, as to be the gentler for 
negligent or pertinacious treatment. 

And then (your behaviour ſuch) I ſhould ſcorn my- 
ſelf, if there were * of a Wife, that a 

jght 


princeſs, were ſhe my Wi expect * re 288 
ed in, that I would not allow to you, ii. & . 
1316, & ſeg] © 


See her-obſervations on the above Hue, Ii. 353 
: L320, S. 

See Advice to yourg married Women. Good. Wife. 
Hit gh Life Hoſhand and Wife. F N 
rernal Day. Miſtreſs of a Family. 
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82 Sentiments, &c. extracted from 


WII is a wild quality, that does not always confine 
* exerciſes worthy of a right heart, iii. 189. 
150]. =O As oi 
: Toua a ſtandard be fixed, by which it could be de- 
termined what is, and what is not Wit, decency would 
not be ſo often wounded as it is by attempts to be witty, 
ir. 110. [93]. [: 457th 
For Wits who treat women with contempt. See Fe- 
male Digniy, _ | 
Writers. 


Ho w careful ſhould good Writers be, of propagating 
lewdneſs - and —— a the works of lach — 
likely to live after them; and may help groſſer minds 
to convey ideas which ſuch would not otherwiſe be able 
to introduce into decent company, iii. 290. [228]. 
But if good Writers ſhould be thus careful, what 
have wicked ones to anſwer for, who throw down, as 
much as in them lies, thoſe ſacred fences of virtue, 
and lay the fair incloſure open to the invaſion of 
clumfier and fill viler beaſts of prey than themſelves ; 
who, tho” deſtitute of wit, yet corrupted and armed by 

it, fill their mouths as well as hearts, with the borrow- 
ed miſchief, and propagate it from one to another to 
the end of time? iv. 399. [340]. | 

And who otherwiſe would” have paſed by the unin- 
vaded fence, and only Thewed their teeth, and ſnarled 
at the well-ſecured fold within it, iv. 400. 349 J. 

Great talents make a man more capable of miſchief ; 

and, miſapplied, encreaſe the evil of his practices, iv. 
e ee 
See Public Entertainments. Wit. 


. 
3 Young - Widows. _ 
Vo vg Widows, moſt articularly, ought to be 
watchful over themſelves and their reputation, for rea- 


ſons too obvious to need enumerating, iv, 223. [193]. 
See Reputation. . 
| x Youth, 


\ 


 #he Hiſtory of Pamela. 83 
+, Youths 


Ir a man, in the prime of Youth, could as eaſily 
look forward twenty years, as he can near as many 
backward, what an empty vanity, what a mere nothing 
would be all thoſe groſſer gratifications, Which now 
give * of deſire to a debaſed appetite? iv. 212. 
[183]. 


There will come an hour, when now what gives a 
Youth the greateſt pleaſure, will have no part in his 
conſideration, but as the reflections on it will yield him 
miſery or comfort, iv. 213. [184]. 

See Death. Religion. 
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COLLECTION 
OF THE | 


Moral and Inſtructive SENTICENTS 
Contained in the 


Hiſtory of  CLARISSA. 


——_— 


—_—— — — . © hd hd ” " „ tl Mat 


The Numerals, i, Fr Ke. 70 ; the Volumes; PAS o 
refer to the Oftavo Edition; thoſe incloſed thus [ 3 6:00 86 
1 Editions of the Twelves, 


i A 
Adverſity. Affliction. Calamity, Misfortune. 
RE Ar allowance ought to be made for 
dme warmth of a ſpirit embitter'd by unde- 
=> ſerved Diſgraces, vol. i. p. 206. [214]. 
2 People in Misfortune are apt to conſtrue 
| even unavoidable accidents into flights or 
Kar rage ii. 54. [145]. 
Adverſity is the ſlate of trial of every geod quality, 
ii. 58. [ 
'Peo "ls 2— ſhould endeavour to preſerve laud- 
able cuſtoms, that ſo, if ſun-ſhine return, they 
not be loſers by their 2 il, 58. 310. 1149. 


2 N why 


86 Sentiments, &c. extrated from 
When Calamities befal us, we ought to look into our. 
ſelves, and fear, ii. 151. 160. [238. 246]. 
|  Misfortunes are often ſent to reduce us to a better r re. 
liance than that we have been accuſtomed to fix upon, 
u. 159. v. 88. [ii. 245. v. 338, 3394. 
No one is out of the reach of Mis fortune. No one 
therefore ſhould glory in his proſperity; ii. 159. [245]. 
Be a perion's Provocations ever ſo great, her Cala- 
mities ever ſo heavy, ſhe ſhould always remember, that 
ſhe is God's creature, and not her own, ii. 175. [261]. 
Perſons in Calamity, when they wiſh for death, ſhould 
be ſure that they wiſh for it from dent motives. World. 


ly Diſappointments will not, of ehen warrant ſuch 
Wiſhes, Hi. 129. [266],  - 


Adverſity will call forth graces in a noble mind, which 
could not have been brought to light in a proſperous 
fortune, iii. 277. See alſo 11. 344. [iv. 64. See alſo iii. 


80 

People in in AMi&tion or Diſtreſs cannot be hated by ge- 
nerous minds, iv. 85. [278]. 

People who thro' 8 are careleſs of their health, 
will not perhaps be able to eſcape death when they would 
wiſh to do ſo, vi. 14. 41. [342. 370]. V1 

In the ſchool of Affliction we are taught to know our- 
ſelves, to compaſlionate and bear with one another, and 
to look up to a better ſtate, vi. 56. 191. [vi. 386. 
Vii. 111]. 

The unhappy never want enemies, vi. 157. 11 74.1 

The perſon who makes a proper uſe of Calawity, 
may be ſaid to be in the direct road to glory, vi. 192. 
vii. 112. [vii. 111. viii. 38], 

Perſons. who labour under . Evils, vill u. not paztle 
_ themſelves with conjectural ones, vi. 192. [vii. 112:] 


Calamity is the teſt of integrity, vi. 277. Cvii. 201. 


258 
Diſtreſs makes the humbled heart diſident, vi. 286. 


vii. 212]. 

{ Calamity calls out the ſortitude that diſtinguihes a 
ſpirit truly noble, vi. 386, See alſo 1 Wy. 277 „v. 212. 
ii. 3185 . iv. 64. vi. 1191. 
| © Certainty 


ſu 


tbe Hiſtory of Ci an135 ai-/ 
Certainty in a deep Diſtreſs is more eligible 


ſuſpenſe, vii. 81. [423]. 
* See Con ſolation. 1891 $52 2 457 


Ad vice and S to a 


EVER one's 


. ip 
* 


> 2 
* « 
* n! 


are upon the conduct, the viſite, 


the viſitors of a yo! hg Lady made on independent, 3 i. 


120. [125]. 


Eneroaching and deſigning men * an artillery of 
a woman's hopes and fears, and play it upon her at their 


Peet. 1. 122. [126]. - 


Artful men frequently endeavour to entanglethoughtleſs | 
women by bold ſuppoſals and offers, and, if not checked, 
to reckon upon filence as conceſſion, i. 143. [149], 

Women ſhould be cautious how they give up their 
own ſex in converſation with the b. in articles that 


relate to delicacy, i. 177. 267. [183. 276, 277J. 


Women, however prudent and reſerved, ſhould be 
careful that they do not give the man they intend to en- 
courage, reaſon to think that they balance on other com- 
petitions, i. 194, 195. 200. [i. 202. 208. iii. 173). 

Men who want to get 4 woman into their power, 


ſeldom ſcruple the means, i: 241. [2 50. 


A woman who lends an ear to a debeter⸗ may, by 
gentle words, be inſenfibly drawn in to the Perpetration 


of the moſt violent acts, 11. 162. [248]. 
When women once enter themſelves as Lovers, 


there 


is hardly ad receding, il. 209. iii. 1 53. 7 293. iii, 


289, 


290 
he man can have no good achixh who affekts ts a 


meck-ſpirited woman an anger which 4s evidently” ma- 


nageable, ii. 274. Lili. 13]. 


A daughter ought to Took upon a man, who would 


and moſt ſelfiſh of ſeducers, ii. 279. [ili. 18. 


| tempt her to go off with him clandeſtinely, as the vilelt 


The woman who will correſpond with a nown Li: : 


bertine, Eq defies him to do his n . 319. 
68. [ili. 5 „ Meets 6 Yau 


Go 
FRY 


A Lg is ore may oe" Xſpiſes all priſe 
but that which flows — the l of her owri 


heart, 


. | —— 


nn out of the reach of ſeduRiion, 
11. 73 


2 he to be careful not ee Ns eaſe to the 
* lightly of them, for favours, 
anted even to himſelf, which may be * to 
— — pt op 81]. 
Women onght not to think neſs' of heart de. 
von rough bor. > 130. vii, 


21 man's natural diſpoſition is to be ſaſpectedl, 
whoſe politeneſs is not regular, nor conſtant, nor wrought 


eee fits, ftarts, and ſallies, 
ili. 7. [152]. : 

An acknowleged Love ſanctiſes every little freedom; 
and little freedoms beget great ones, iii. 24. [168]. 

| To give a woman an heh opinion of her own ſaga- 


city, is the meaſure that 1 man oſten takes to 


r ill. 25 
I when I di 2 pit, ſays Lovelace, to have wy 
prey tumble in with 


a man can look down upon her with an O- Charmer | 
how came you there ? iii. 25. [168]. 


A woman in courtſhip, for her own ſake, ſhould ſo be- 


have to the man ſhe intends. to marry, as to ſhew the 
8255 that ſhe thinks him worthy of reſpect, iii. 30, 
17 
| Ls DDR IE II pag re Ab 
they obtain a Power, As fair prize, iii. 103. iv. 156. 
Ta. 242: ; bv: 355]. 
There ſeldom can 1 in the love of ain 
heart, iii. 106. [245] 
The confidence which a woman places in 5 EY for 
his reſpectful behaviour to her, ought to be withdrawn 
the moment ſhe ſees in him an abatement of that 


reverence or reſpect, which begot her confidence, TY 


þ . 
It [290]. be not angry at e pictures * 


ſhewn ber by a Libertines, but ſmiles at them, ſhe may 


F Its 
M5: [392}, 1 7640 


ure feet and open eyes; for then 


. Mi of CI Ane 9 
Even innocent freedoms are not to be allowed to a Lis 
bertine, iii. 146. [282]. 


To be puniſhed by the conſequences of our own choice, | 


what a moral, | #nfu/tingly''fays Lqvelace, lies there! ii; 

148. v. 13. 285. v. 259]. i de nav dose 
A judgment may be formed of the reading. 

part of the Sex hy theie books, Loved. iii. 150. [287]. 

One * 2 to a man is but a prelude to RN: 
i. 153. [290 

"The man who complains of the diſtance a Lady keeps 
him at, wants to come f near, iii. 150. [289 J. 

A man who means honoarably not be food of 
treading in crooked paths, iii. 156. — 2 re. 

How vain a thing is it for a woman, Who has put hax- 
ſelf into the power of a man, do ay, what 2 or 
will nat do-! iii. 158. 1294, 295]. 

How can a woman, who (tr (treating herſelf ungoliel) 
gives a man an opportunity to run away with her, ex- 
pet him to treat her ly ? ili. 170. 2 
285. ut. 101. [ii. 3 See alſo iii. 24. 240 

The man — A — thoꝰ unſucceſsful at- 
tempt, and is forgiven, or expoſtulated with, meets wich 
encouragement to renew it at an which he 


may think more favourable, iii. 188. 269. iv. 134. 
Ser alſo iii. 21. [iii. 322. iv. 55. 33 t. er alſo iii. 164) 


Women of penetration, falling accidentally into com- 
pany with a Libertine and his aſſociates, will make them 


refleQing- laſſes to one another oy un own ſervice, ii. 


211. [343]: 
One devious ſtep ſtep, at frſk fort 


a perſon into a wilderneſs of dou 


lu. 37]- 
The man who is backward in urging 2 Lady to give 


out, frequently leads. 


and error, iii. 3 


him her hand at the altar, ought not to preſs her to fa - 


. him with it at public entertainments, i. 2325 253+ 
iv 


| obüge 


40oIJ. f | 
Libertines, in order the better to carry on their 40. 
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reaſon to think himſelf vr 


— let her beware of an encroacher, iii. 361, 
iv. 14 1 
The Libertine, who — his e e can 
lay aſleep: a woman's, ſuſpicion and caution, is in the 
. 20 complete all his views, iii. 390. [iv. 178]. 
a woman will keep company with a man who has 


by her, droge s 
Lovelace, it is a very hopeful ſign, ibid. 4 


Women are "pe to allow too mack to a kneeling — 
iv. 26. [21 5]. 

Nine parts in ten of women who fall, fays 9 
owe their diſgrace to their own vanity, or levity, or to 
want of circumſpection and proper reſerve, iv. 46. [237]. 

Libertines, equally tyrannical and Jafpecionts expect that 
a wife ſhould have no will, no eyes, no vo clove; no hate, 
but at their direQion, iv. 57. [248]. 

Travelling together gives opportunities of. b 
between the Sexes, _/ays Lovelace, iv. 62. [253]. Wonen 
therefore ſhould be — ce of the company they travel auith. 

Women ſhould be early taught to think highly of ther 
ſex ; for pride, a; Lovalace fayss 1 is an cxoclicatlubſlitn 


to virtue. iv. 117. [313]. 


A woman of the brighteſt —— * tho herſelf 
into the power of a Libertine, brings into queſtion thoſe 
talents, as wal as her diſcretion, not only-with himſelf, 


but with his lewd companions, tn whom, in ſecret tri- 


umph, he will be proud to So his n. iv. ae. vi. 
131. [Liv. 344. Vit. 46}. 
A modeſt woman fallen into groſs. company, ſhould 


avow her correctives by her eye, and not affect 1 ignorance 


of meanings too obvious to be concealed, iv. 104 


13471. 
A woman who has put herſelf into the power of 1 


. deſigning man, muſt be ſatisfied with very poor [excuſes 


and pretences, for delay of bringe iv. 150. [349]. 
Want of power is the only bound that a Libertine puts 
to his views upon any of the Sex, iv. 151. L349]. 


A fallen woman is the more inexcuſable, as, from 


the cradle, the Sex is warned againſt the deluſions of 
men, iv. 162. [361]. 

Men preſume greatly on the liberties takes, and and 
31 laughed 


ide Hitory of CL ARTS. 91 
* off, in Romping, iv. 174. Set 40% i iv. 4. I 
See alſo iv. 191 

* Lady — 2 of dignity of perſon ſhould mingle 
with it a ſweetneſs of manners, to make herſelf beloved, 
as well as I BY —— approncy her, Iv." 210.1 

v. 41. a 

; _ who ;nſules the modefty of a woman, as 281 
as tells her, that he has ſeen ſomething in her conduct, 
that warranted his preſumption, iv. 294. Iv. 128]. 

A man who has offered the laſt indignity to a woman, 
yet expects forgiveneſs from her, muſt *hink ber as weak 
—— iv. 294. Jour: v. N * 129. 203. 
vi. 22 n 

The woman who dau with diſreſ, ped, either to 
her accepted Lover, or to her Huſband, gives every vain 
man hope of — * with her, iv. 302. v. 396. 
[v. 136, 137. 315) . 

Clariſſa 4 s that Lovelace might kive ground 
to doubt her conduct, from having been able to prevail 
upon her to correſpond with him * ot paternal 154 
bition, and the light of her own Ju der iv. 358. 

220. [V. 196. vi. 126, 127]. 

The niceſt-circumſtances Cuno be too Ale to be 4 at- 
tended to by women who are obliged either to converſe 
or correſpond with free livers, v. 21. [208]. n. 

A woman who, when attempted, deſcends to — 2 
lation, lets the offender — that ſhe intends to for- 
give him, v. 48. [296}. 

A man, whatever are his profeſſions, alwalys\ thinks 
the worſe of a woman, who forgives him for Ong 
an attempt on her virtue, v. 49. [297]- 

A man, who offers indecencies to a woman, depends 
for ſecrecy and forgiveneſs upon his own confidence, 
and her baſhfulneſs, v. 70. [420]. 


The woman who takes any indirect ſteps i in favour of 


a Libertine, if ſhe eſcape — — ill. treatment from him, 
intitles herſelf, when his Wife, to hie future 3 
and cenſure, v. 93. [344]. 
She who puts herſelf out of a — protection, is 
pot to expect miracles in her favour, v. 119. [vi. 21]. 
The woman who — to reclaim a Libettine, ay 


have 
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92 Sentiments, &c. extracted from 
have reaſon to compare herſelf to one, who, 
. ang to fave a drowning wretch, is drawn in after him, 
and periſhes with him, v. 219. vi. 46. [vi. 125. 376). 
Men take great advantages even of women of cha- 
racter, who can bear their talk and boaſts of Liber. 
tiniſm without reſentment, | V. 266, _ [vi. 198, 


199]- 

Chaſlity, like piety, in an uniform grace: If in look, 
if in ſpeech, a girl give way to undue levity, depend 
upon it, /ays Lovelace, the devil. has already got one of 
his cloven feet in her heart, v. 316. [vi. 229, 230}. ; 


That woman muſt be indeed unhappy, whoſe condut 
7 ra under eee to a man's . vi. g. 
33 

A bold man's effrontery i in comp ay of women muſt 
be owing to his low opinion of ns and. his high one 
of himſelf, vi. 33. [362]. | 

A good woman who vows 2 ion a #144 bay 
knowing him to — ſuch, Em. wal — dan eternal 
ha els, vi. 75. 
dreadfully ak is the woman — fopplicans 
for — — to a man who has robbed her of her ho- 
nour; and Who can be thankful to him for: doing her 
ſuch poor juſtice! vi. 45. [375]. 

How muſt ſuch a one appear before bis friends hd 
her own, diveſted of that noble confidence. which ariſes 
rnd .mind unconſcious of daſerrieg reproach | vi. 46. 

7 
TS does ſhe ſubject herſelf to the Violator's up- 
braidings, and to his inſults of 1 and pity, ex. 
erted in her favour! ibid. 1 
It muſt cut to the heart a thoughtful Mother, wich 
Huſband: continues in his profligate courſes, to look 
round upon her Children, with the reflection that ſhe has 
given a Father deſtin'd, without a miracle, to perdition, 


vi. — 376]. 
pardonable in a Lady, ſays Lovelace 


be as un 
ſin _ true Libertine ſpirit ) to break her word with me, 


as it would be ftrange, if I kept mine to her. In Love 
| caſes I mean; — nr 
vi. 317. {vii. 244. 


If 


— # 


c 
} 
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If a woman is conſcious of having ſhewn weakneſs 


to a man who has inſulted her modeſty, ſhe may . 
come to a com tion wid him, and. forgive” him, 

372. [vii . . 

I never knew a man, fe Miſe Howe Howe, who deſetved 
to be thought well of for his n+. who had a ſight 
opinion of our Sex in general, vi. 396. [vii. 328]. 

If a waman conſents to go off with a man, and he 
prove ever ſo great a villain to her, ſhe muſt take into 


her own boſom the whole reproach, and 2 ſhare. of his 


guilty baſeneſs, vi. 3971 [vit. 328, 329]. 

Offences againſt women, and thoſe of the moſt heinous 
_ conſtitute and denominate the Man of Gallantry, 
ü. 19. [358]. 

"The pen, next to the needle, of all employments, 
whether for improvement or amuſement, is the moi 
proper and beſt ada ted to the genius of women, vii. 
276. [ viii. 201, — 


'T he woman who neglects the 1 :ful and the e | 
or 


which diſtinguiſhes her own —_ the ſake of obtain- 


ing the learning which is ſappoſed peculiar to men, in- 


curs more contempt by what ſhe pol oes, than ſhe 
credit by what ſhe acquires, vii. 278. [viii. 203]. 

The practical knowlege of the domettic aus! is the 
principal glory of a woman, vii. 278. [viii. 204]. 

The woman who aims at more than a knowlege of 


the beauty and graces of her mother tongue, too often 


endangers her family uſefulneſs, vii. 279. [viii. 204]. 
Young Ladies ſhould endeavour to make up for their 
defects in one part of their education, by their excel- 
lence in another, vii, 282. [viii. 208]. | 
See the articles Courtſhip. Duty. Huſband nd 
_ Wife. ' Libertine. Marriage. Parents and Chil- 
dren. Reflections on Wamen. Vows. 


Air and Manner. Addreſs. 


Arx and Manner are often more expreſſive than 


words, 1. 6. 

That N in a man for which he is often moſt 
valued by a woman, is generally owing to his allurance, 
i. 231. [239]. a 
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A, conceſſion ſhould be made with n or not a: 
all, il. 159. L205. 
What a mere perſonal Advantage ia plauſible Addre 
without morals ! iii. 214 [w. 32}. 

A ſpecious Addreſs frequently n. even A Jalil con. 
cold diſpleaſure, vi. 77. [419]. 

There is a Manner in ſpeaking that, may be liable to 
exception, when the words © e will Wa 


none, vi. 339. (vi. rl *r id E 


* . 


Anger. Diſpleaſure. 


An cx and Diſguſt alter the property, at leaſt the 
appearance, of things, ii. 4. [98]. 

People hardly ever do any thing in Anger, of which 
they do not repent, ii. 33. [125]. 

A perſon of hard features ſhould not allow himſelf to 
be very angry, ii. 76. [166]. 

We ſhould, not be angry at a perſon's act doing that 
for us, Which he has a right either to do or to let alone, 
ii. 158. 214. iv. 120. [ii. 244, 245. 298. iv. 316, 317]. 

Faulty people ſhould rather be ſorry for the occaſion 
they have given for anger, than reſent it, iii. 33: [176]. 

Nothing can be lovely in a man's eye with which he 
1s diſpleaſed, ISL, 13 

An angry or offended man will not allow to the per- 
ſon with whom he is diſpleaſed, the merit which is his 


due, iv. 193. [v. 25]. 


Angry people ſhould never write while their paſſion 
holds, iv. 362. [v. 200]. 

Anger unpoliſhes the molt polite, v. 15. 125671 
The Diſpleaſure of friends is to be borne even by an 
innocent perſon, when it unqueſtionably proceeds from 
love, v. 276. [vi. 187]. 

An innocent Cork may be thankful for that Dif 

pleaſure in her friend, which gives her an oro 
of juſtifying herſelf, v. 276. [vi. 187]. 
But then it is ungenerous in a diſpleaſed friend not to 
acknowlege, and aſk excuſe, for the miſtake which 
cauſed the Di Ori the moment he or ſhe is con- 
vinced, v. 276. [vi 1871. | 


People 
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* of little underſtanding are moſt apt to be 
_ * ſenſe is called into queſtions: vii. 228. 8. rw. 


Ad Et Fear. 


Tus tender mind, drawn in to purſue an irre ular 
adventure, will be ready'to ftart at every uexpeAs | ap- 
x MW pearance, i. 230. {238}. 

The moſt 2 beginnings often make the hap- 
pieſt concluſions, ii. 93. [182]. 
The certainty even of what we fear, is. often mee 
tolerable than the . ii. 157. (243). 
ie The very event of which we are moit apprehenſive, 
is fometimes that which we ought to wiſh ar, ii. . 7. 

20 f 
( ns when they have an opportunity to put 
o in force their threats, are 2 to be feared, ii. 273. 
[ü. 11]. 


It is better, in a eek and uncertain ſituation, to 


** 


- 
* 
—— c 


e, apprehend without cauſe, than to ſubject one's ſelf to 
ſorprize, for want of forethought, ii. 382. [iii. 115]. 

I Evils are often greater in Apprebenſion, than 1 in reality, 

: iv. 11. [203]. ; 
he An eanneſt diſavowal of Fear often proceeds from | 


Fear, iv. 291. [v. 126]. | 
Few men fear thoſe whom they" do not value, iv. 
Us 398. [V. 126]. 


On ; 4 B. . 
Beauty. Figure. 
an ComLiness, not having ſo. much to loſe as Beau! 
Jil * * hold when Beauty will evaporate or fly off, i. 
7.47 


il Perſonal advantages are oftener ſnares man benefirs, 

ity i. 186. ü. 353. [I. 194. ii. 88). 
Tho' Beauty is generally the creature of fancy, yet 

to Wl are there ſome who will be Beauties in every eye, i. 

ch 196. [203]. 

n- A 1994 Figure, or Peron. i in man or woman, gires 

. at firſt ſight to the choice of cn, | i. 268. [277]. 


ple | | Mea, 


— 


Me Sentiments, &c. extramed from 
Men, more-eſpecially, ought to value themſelves ra. 
cher for 3 than perſonal qualifications, 
i. 268. [278 ' 

The 35 fool, in all ſhe fays, i in all ſhe does, will 
pleaſe, we know not why, ibid. 

Who would grudge the pretty fool her day f ibid. 

When her butterfly flutters are over, ſhe will feel, in the 

etal contempt ſhe will meet with, the juſt effefs of 

ving ected to cultivate her better faculties, 2014. 

While diſcreet matron, who from youth has main. 
tained her character, will find ſolid veneration take place 


of airy admiration, and more than ſupply the want of 


| the latter, i. 268. [278]. 
A lovely woman, whether angry or pleaſed, will ap- 


lovely, iii. 194. [328]. 
Ferhat cruel diſtemper, which often makes the greateſt 


an evil, v. $. A 2 
| Goodneſs 
ty, vi. 21. Ee 


Bluſhes. Bluſhing. 


SILENCE and Bluſhes are now no graces, /ays Love. 


tree, with our fine Ladies, iii. 168, [304]. 
A diſtinction is to be made between the confuſion 


which guilt will be attended with, and the noble con- 
ſciouſneſs that overſpreads the face of a fine ſpirit, on 
its being thought capable of an imputed evil, iii. 168, 


oi]. 
1 Harden d by frequent wublic ap arances, our modern 


fine Ladies would be as much*a 2 as men, to be 

found guilty of bluſhing, Level. iii. 165. [304]. 
The woman who at a groſs hint puts her fan | 

bs face, ſeems to be conſcious that her Bluſh is not 


And Lovel iv. 309. [145] [See Modeſty 
C. 


Cenſure. Character. 


Tur world, ill-natur'd as it is ſaid to be, is enen 
more juſt in giving characters (ſpeaking by what it feb) 
than is uf y imagined, i. 114. [119]. ap 


y give grace and luſtre to bean 


ravages in the fineſt * is not always to be — | 


J 
ſe 
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Thoſe who complain moſt of the Cenſoriouſneſs of 
the world, perhaps ought-to look inwerd for the occa- 
ſion oftener than they do, i. 114, 115. [119]. 

A wrong ſtep taken by a woman who s to excel, 
ſubjects her to more ſevere cenſures from the — 
whoſe envy ſhe has excited, than that wg would' caſt 
on a leſs perfect character, i. 120. 5 * | i 

Characters very good, or extremely ad, are dle 
july given, i. 1 [47 21. 

We ſhould be pargoularly 20 to keep clear of the : 
faults we cenſure, i. 367. — 

Hafly Cenſurers ſubje& es to the charge or 
rariableneſs in judgment, ii. 70. [1 


We ſhould always make allowances ed the charaktere * 


whether had or 809d, that. are given us by, intereſted 
perſons, ii. 125. [213]. 
Many of thoſe who have eſca cenſure, have not 
merited applauſe, ii. 126.-[213]. 
Good people, ſays Lovelace [or rather thoſe * 9 £1 
60 be thought good] are generally ſo uncharitable, Mat I 


ſhould not chuſe to be , were the —— — to 


be, that I muſt think ardly of 5 „ body elle} il. 
218. iv. 332. [iv. 6, 7. v. 169. > 
Where reputation is concertied, we ſhould not. Bs in 

haſte to cenfare, 111. 195. [330o][]. 

We ſhould never judge peremptorily on dr appear- 
ances, ibid. . 

Every man and woman, ſays Lovelace, is apt to — - 
0 others by what youu know of ages at iii. Fenn b 

ir. 

A 2 who proves baſe to the cddbnies: a woman 
places in him, wes the harſheſt cenſares of ſuch of® 
his enemies, as would have perſuaded hee to reed him, 
ir. 294. (v. 129]. 

Character runs away _ and byaſſe all mankind, *. 
7. 7. (2531. 

In the very Court of Jultice, Character acquits and $ 


condemns as often as fact, and ſometimes in N 2 


fact, Lovel, ibid. 2 N 
It is not alway = to cenſure according 0 events, v. 


259. vi. 17 AF 9:4 
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98. Sentiments, &Cc: extracted from 
Difficult. ſituations make ſeeming occaſions for Cen« 
ſure unavoidable, vi... 305, [vii.. 231]: -- 

Cenſoriouſneſs and narrownels generally prevail with. 
thoſe, who. affeſt to be thought. more pious thay their 
neben. Vi; 365. [vii.. 2941. 

Very few. Ladies would be condemned, or even. ac- 
cuſed, in the circle of Lade wee aber. ponent, Vi... 
276, Lui. 199], 

Human depravity, it is feared, will oftener Juſtify 
theſe. who. j hly, than thoſe who judge favour- 
ably ; yet will not good poople part with their — | 
vii. 274+; [v1l. 200], 

Nevertheleſs it is-right .to | make that. charity conſiſt 
with caution and prudence, ibid. 


Charity. Nehcknce. Benevolence. 


 Ba8negvoLENT ſpirits are ſufficiently happy in the noble 

e that attends their Benevolence, i. 2. 283. 
29 | 

3 "Tim; generous pleaſure in a Landlord, to love to ſee all 
his tenants look ſat, ſleek, and contented, i. [76]. 

That ſpirit ought not to have the credit of — Ol call- 
ed bountiful, that reſerves not to = the power of 

being jaſt, iü. 49. 303. 192. iv. 8 

yt) =: — is wiſhed = be done, it. is 
grievous. to - Stony without having, the power, iii. 
2 iv. 76]. 

Ne Generoſity is Greatneſs of ſoul: it incites to do 
more by a fellow. oy than can be ſtrictiy required 
of us, iii. 308. [iv. 9 

Innocent and 1 ſpirits are ſure to be conſi- 
dered 5 — and = be. 1 to a> by — Sd 
ſons and daughters of earth, v. 2 vi. 1 
| A beneficent perſon diverted — her * by ca- 
lamity, will reſume it the moment ſhe can, .and go on 
daing good to all about her, as before, vi. 23. 109. 

5 vii. 82). - 
Tue power of conferring benefits is a godlike power, 


Ji. * [vii. 204]. 
98 perſon will, in a ſad» 


nerous and beneficent 
den a ie find out the rae beforg . N 
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heart ĩs overwhelmed II vii. 164. See alſo iii. 308. 
[viil. * 5 — a iv. 24] 

A prudent ſuit” her Charities to the per- 
ſon's uſual way Pr Ake, vii. 184. See alſo iv. 56. vill.” 
106. See alſo iv. 2471. | 

Perſons bleſs'd with a will mould be doubly careful 
to preſerve to themſelves the power, of doing good, vii. 
188. [viü. 110}: | 

The honeſt, indultefons, labouarin ng poor, whom ſick- 
neſs, lamehels, or unforeſeen accidents have reduced, 
ought to be the prineip al objects of our Charity, vii. 
188. [vii. 110, 117. * 

Small helps will ſet forward the ſober and induſtrious ; 
poor: An ocean of wealth will not be ſufficient for the” 
idle and profligate, vii, 189. [viil. 111]. 

It is not Charity to relieve the Uiſſolite,” if what is 
given to them-deprive the worthy poor of ſuch aſſiſtance 
as would ſet the wheels of their induſtry going, „ ibid. 
That Charity which ptovides for the morali, "as well 
as for the bodily wants of che poor, gives 4 double 
benefit to the public, as it adds to the number of the | 
hopeful what it takes from that of the profligate vii. — 
287. [Vviii. 21337 | 

Can there be in che eyes of that God, e 9 
nothing ſo much from us as acts of beneſicence to one 
another, a charity more worthy than that of providing 


for the ſouls as well as voaker of our telloW-creajures Bs 
vii. 287. [vili. 213]. 


See Generoſity. - „ e 2 
. Church. . Clegg. 


Tu r Church is a good place to begin a recon cilidtivit | 
in, if people mean any thing by their prayers, Jays Leun. g 
lace, 1. 196 197. [205] 

. _ has views either worldly or cruel, can 
to Church, and expect à bleſfing ? ii. 21 Ot 

It is a jaſter are u bd HY Gol. upon 
the Cloth. if we ſuppoſe, that thoſe wha have the bet 
opportunities of being good, are leſs * 3 
i. 249. [v. 81]. 
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* 10 Sentiments, &c. aa N | 25 
Prgfaſtonal as well as national reflexions are to be 


avoided, iv. 249. [v. 81]. 

The Church ought. to be the only marketplace for 
women, and domeſtic excellence their FRY) recommen- 
dation, V. 27. [274]. 

A good Clergyman muſt love and venerate the 'Gol- 
pel he teaches, and prefer it to all other learning, vi. 
137. Len. 52). 

The young Clergyman, who throws about to a Chri. | 
tian audience ſcraps of Latin and Greek from the Pa- 


or head, or in both, vi. 137. [vit. 52, 53]. 
A general contempt of the Clergy, even Fs con- 
Falles, is a certain ſign gf a man of free N vi. 


353. [vii: 2821. 
Fee Conſcience. | Death. Religion. 


Comedies. Tagedies. Muſic. Dancing. 


LinzxrT1xes love not any Tragedies, but thoſè in 
Which they themſelves act the parts of tyrants and exe. 
.cutioners, iii. 358. [iv. 143]. 

Libertines (afraid to truſt themſelves with ſerious and 
ſolemn reflexions) run to Comedies, in order to laugh 
away compunction, and to find examples of men as 
immoral as themſelves, ibid. 

Very few of our Comic Performances give, good ex- 


agmples, ibid. 


M.rx. Lovelace, Mr. Sinclair, Sally Martin, Polly Horton, 
Miſs Partington, love not Tragedies. They have hearts 
too « Tay zeling. There is enough in the world, /ay they, to 

e the heart ſad, without carrying grief into our di- 


\F 8 vexſion, and making the diſtreſſes of others our own, 


ut. 358, 359. Civ. 143]. 
"The woes of 5 Find well repreſented, will unlock 


and open a tender heart, Zowel. ui, 362. [iv. 146]. 
The female heart expands, and forgets its forms, when 
noits attention is carried out of itſelf at an agreeab/e or af- 
ſeklin Entertainment, Level, iii. 362. [iv. 147]. 
1 amen, therefore, ſhould be cautious of the er 

a they go with to public men | 
Muſfic, 


— — PO 9p 


gan Claſſics, ſhews ſomething wrong either in his heart | 
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Mufic, and other maidenly amuſements, arg too gene-. 
rally given up by women, when married, * [254]. 
_ Muſic, /ays Lowelace, is an amufcment that may be 
neceflary to keep a young woman am of more Are 
miſchief, v. 9. [154]. 
Wine is an opiate ee; How many women, 
fays Lovelace, have been Aken at advantage by wine and 
intoxicating viands I v. 65. [214], 
Dancing is a diverſion that women love ; ; "hat they 
ought to be, wary of their company, v. 68. [317]. 
Women to women, when warm'd by Dancing, Mu- 
fic, &c. are great darers and provokers, v. 68. [318]. _ 
Perſons who fing and play tolerably, yet p bad ing- 
ability, wiſh not always to be * vii. 282. 48 2 
208]. 


* I Condeſcenſion; LE 


CoNnDESCENSION that proceeds from force, or even 
from policy, may be often diſcovered to be forced, by - 
obſerving the eyes and lips, ii. 84. [174]. _-& 

Condeſcenſion is not meanneſs, iv. 30. [#18]. Oz S 
the 11 the very word implies Ggnity,” iv. 183. 
v. 1 
. Tb is a lory i in yielding, of which a violent ſpirit ©: 
can hardly judge, iv. 30. [218 — 

By Gentienchs and Condeſcenſion, a requeſter leaves 
favourable impreſſions upon an angry perſon, Which, on 
cooler reflection, may bring the benefit denied at the 2 
time, iv. 110. [316]. : 

That Condeſcenſion whick has neither did nor in- 
ſult in it, gives a grace to the perſon,” as well as to tile 
action which m it, iv. 184. Lv. 13. 4 
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C onſcience. "Conſciouſnele." - 


Prasons of Cenis mal be afraid to begin the. 
world unjuſtly, i. 78. [8 1J]. 

A woman who by ſurprize, or atherwiſe, is brouz n 
to ſwerve, loſes all that noble ſelf-confidence, whith 
otherwiſe would have given * a viſible ſuperio ans 


. - —— 
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1 eee extratted from 


her tempter, ij. 292. See alſo ii. 169. I. 125. See 
40% fü. 51 

How uneaſy are our reflections upon every doubtful | 
occurrence, when we know we have been revailed upon 

to do a wrong thing ! ii. 399. [ii. 132]. 
It is a ſatisfaction to a worthy mind, to. have borne 
3 gy againſt the vile actions of a bad one, ii. 
101. [240 
| ak complaiſancy is neceſſary to carry a woman thro' 
| this life, with' tolerable ſatis poo to herſelf, iv. + 


MOL 
© The look of eyery perſon will be. conſtrued as a re- 
| proach, by one who is conſcions of having capitally 


Fred, vi. 47- See alſa ill, 205. [Vi 377. See alſo iii. 


527. to the world, and its cenſures, Fa Clariſa, how- 
ever defirous I always was of a fair fame, I never 
thought it right to give more than a ſecond place to the 
world's opinion, vi. 86, 87. See alſo i. 203. ii. 214. 
iv. 180. [vi. 419. See alſo i. 273. ii. 298. v. g.] : 
* A pure ed void of all undutiful refentments, 
|S, mo what muſt he my conſolation, ./ays C/ariſa, .whatever 
others. may think of the meaſures I have taken, you 
they come to be N vi. 195. Lvii. 114]. 


| Conſolation. 2 


Tuosx who have aot deſerved ill-uſage, have reaſon 
to be the gaſier under t, ii. 62. [153]. | 
Who would not with patience ſuſtain even a great 

evil, could ſhe perſuade herſelf, that it might moſt-pro- 
bably be (diſpenſed: in. order. to Frovent: a full greater? 
Li. 134. {273].. | 

How much lighter, on 3 will the ſame evil; 
it on the heart of one who has not brought them upon 
it: than upon one who has? iii. 134. See alſe ii. 
5 8. Tis. 271. See alſo ii. 180. 244]. 
Ther is one common point in which all mal ; meet, 
err widely as they may, ili. 2 50. [iv. 37]. : 
®.* Patience, and perſeverance gvercome. the greateſt dif- 
e wu. 252. [iv. 48}. 

N bn im calamiy gan nun herſelf cle 
4 upon 


the Ritory FCDANT SUA: 10g 
— give an example of patienee and reſignation, 


ſhe will fnd her mind greatly invigormed, ili. 2774 Fav, 
64]. 


All nature, and every thing in it, has its bright and 


gloomy f fide. We lſhould not always be thinking of Gs 2 


worſt; iii. 163. vi. 367. [iv. 147. vii. 297]. 
My mind, u Clarifſa to Lovelace and Tomlinſon,' is 
prepared for adverſity. That I have not deſerved the 
evils I have met with, is my Conſolation, iv. 362. v. 210. 
275. 280. 283. [v. 200. vi. 116. 186. 191. 194]. 

There muſt be a world after this to do juſtice to in- 
me r. aud to puniſh barbarous perfdy, v. 

2 5 
e Wen look back with pleaſure on the "heavieſt 
prey when the cauſe of them is removed, v. 55. 

04 
4250 one ought to think the-worſe of lierſelf for having 
ſuffered what ſhe could not avoid, v. 89. [340]. 

Temporary evils may be woes with, becauſe they are 
but temporary, v. 131. [vi. 33]. 

None are made to ſuffer beyond what they can Fas | 
and therefore ought to bear; v. 210. [vi. 116]. 


We know not the methods of Providence, nor —— 


wiſe ends it may have to ſerve, in its ſeemingly ſevere : 

diſpenſations, v. 210. vi. 136]. | 

A patient and innocent ſufferer will look to a woild 

bey ond this for — reward, — 268. [vi. 178. . 
Many happy may ns greatly La: APR 

2 ſee) A they will not heighten unavoidable - accidents 
to guilty deſpondeney v. 280. fvi. 191}. 

| We ſhould, in an heavy evil, "comfort our/ehvis, "as 

we would in the like circumſtances un. others, v. 

281. [vi. 192]. 


This world is deſigned but for a 1 ſtate of 
Probation. A good perſon, confidering herſelf as tra- 
velling thro' it to a better, will put up Wich all the hard- 
 thips of the journey, in hopes of an ample reward at 


the end of it, v. 344. [vi. 260]. ; 
Had 1, fays Carin drawing near her 40 epd 


ae 1 our under, I might have been * in — 
midſt o n W 
: beat 


— F 'S 


204 / Senaiments, Bro. tend from 


beat high with deſire of life; and when the vanity of 

this earth had taken hold of me, vi. 48. [377]. 

What happineſs, on reflexion, does that perſon en- 
joy, who has not acted unworthy of herſelf in the time 

ol tal and temptation I vi. 127, 128. [ vii. 41, 42]. 

All che treubles of this n as, well as its Joys, are 

but of ſhort duration, vi. vii. 111J. 

Things the moſt 9 — = human nature at ihe 

dime, often in the event prove the happieſt for us, vi 

203g. See al/o vi. 116. vii. 123. See alſo vii. 30]. 
Me remember thoſe we have long loſt, with more 

pleaſure than pain, vi. 258. vii. 181J. 

Solemn impreſſions that ſeem to aveaker the mind, may, 
by proper re ee be made to n it, vi. 278. 
rü. 202J. 

Where there is a pt rg 7 ns Wy on Providence, it 

- ſeldom fails to raiſe up a new friend for every old one 

that falls off, vi. 279. [vii.. 204]. 

here is oſten a neceſſty for a conſiderate perſan' s be- 
ing unhappy, in order to be happy, vi. 287. [vii. 212}. 
Good motions wrought into habit, will yield pleaſure 
at a time when nothing elſe can, vi. 314. [ vii. 240]. 

Perſons enured to afflictions, and who have lived in 

conſtant hope of a better life, and have no flagrant vices 
to reproach themſelyes with, are. the fitteſt comforters of 

friends in diſtreſs, vii. 161. [viii. 82]. 

When a-man has not great good to comfort himſelf 
"ps it is right, . ſays e to make the beſt of the 
_ little that may offer, vii. 219. [viii. 143]. [© 1 

There never was any diſcomfort —— to mortal 

man, but ſome little ray of Conſolation would dart i in, 
_ af the wretch was not ſo much a-wretch, as to daa, in- 

ſtead of OE: the curtain; to = it out, vii. 559. 

vi. 1431. 

e 7 > hy * 0 Death. Grief. He. 
man mag. Religion. 


LA Controul. Authority,. 


Re. No 8 qualifications. are. to be 3 
from a man, who never, 28 4 child, was n Con- 


. 4. 65. [67]... 


% 4 ; * 
* , E's 
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Voung Ladies on whom parental Controul is known 
to fit heavily, give a man of intrigue room to think, 
that they want to be rently themſelves, Lowel.. ii. 321. 
i. 7% 
4 A Zenerous mi mind will then only be jealous of Co, | 


when it imagines its laudable friendſhips, or its generok. 
ty, are likely to be wounded by it, iii. 212. [344]. 

A man, by ſeeming afraid of Controul, often ſubjeds 
himſelf to it, v. 179. vi. 84] f 

People awed and controuled, tho but by their o 
coolcioulbels of inferiority, will find fault, right or wrong, 
with thoſe of whoſe rectitude of mind and manners their 
own culpable hearts give them to be afraid, vü. 277: | 


(viii. 197. 
p See Duty. Parents and Children. 


Covetouſneſs. Arie 


A Covsrous man acts as if he thought the world | 
made for himſelf only, i. 7. [80]. 

Covetous people may bear with every one's ll wordz 
ance they are ſo ſolicitous to keep what they 27 to 
every one's good word, 1. 88. [91]. © 

The difference between el Eh a fame for genero- 
ſity, and incurring the cenſure of being a" miſer, will 
* 8 - coſt fifty pounds: a a 5 * 

11 
8 Aab may, at a ſmall expence, obtain the. 
reputation of generoſity, i&id. 

When was an ambitious or covetous mind ſatisfied wh... 
acquiſition? i. 122. [127}. 
A prodigal man generally does more injuſtice than A 
covetous one, i. 209. [217]. 

What man or woman, who: is ; covetous of wealth or 
of power, deſires either for the ſake of WY a right 
uſe of it? iv. 362. [v. 201]. 

Time is the only thing of which we ean be -allowably- 
covetous, fince we "live but once in this world, and when 


gone, are gone 75 it 1 re Vid. 9 Li. 2441. 
ce Self. | K* 
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| WE 15 „les - "Courtſhip:' - 


IS ith ee 

EVERENCE to. 2 woman in Cr is the leſs to be 

diſpenfed = 45. generally, there is but little 5 it 
very ready U often ſubjets 2 woman to con- 


en 


man cannot make a woman in Courtſhip, own her- 
1b 2 i/ed with him, it is as much, and oftentimes more, to 


N e to make her angry with him, Level. i. . 


diſgu ſt muſt be ſincere, which is conceived on a 
fir fer and 331 in every after ane, i. 97. [ioa]. 
A woman who ſhews a very great diſlike to a Lover 


os ard en ned 


have a double ſhare of prudence to behave unexception- 

ably to * huſband, + 199. 261. 373. Li. 207. 270, 

271. ii 

i "He who perſeveres i in his addreſſes to a woman whoſe 

averſion or diſlike to him be has no reaſon to doubt, 

wants the ſpirit that diſtinguiſhes a man, i. 208. LU 
Very few people in LIND ſee each other 


are, i. 381. Lü. 73]. 
Our 


Courtfhip· days are our beſt days: ES de- 
png -* Nis diſtance encreaſes it, Mi ifs Howe, ii. ii 


An in Courtſhip has reaſon to reſent thoſe pal- 
Bons in her Lover, Which are predominant to that h he 
pretends to have for her, ii. 49. [141]. 
One of the greateſt indignities that can be caſt on a 
woman in Courtſhip, . is, for a man to be ſo profligate 
as to engage himſelf. in lewd purſuits, at the time he 


pretends his whole heart to be hers, ii. 71. {161}. 


A woman accuſtomed: to be treated with obſequiouſ- 
neſs, will expect obſequiouſneſs to the end of the Court- 
=p chapter, /ays Miſs Howe, * . 2 

The man who expreſſes hig to a woman, is 


* entitled, if not to 2 8 civility, ii. * See 
elf i. 248. [iv. 71. See alſo. 257]. 


A wiſe man will not 15 alory ind i that diſereti 


—— 


— 


4 


the man ſhe intends to have, gives ro 5 
to think, either, That the has a mean opinzon of kim, 
a high one of herſelf, vi. gog—Tvii. 231.]}Þ— 
Or, That ſhe has not generoſity enough to uſe mo- 
derately the power which his great affection gives her, 
ri. 30 . 231, 2g8]— ene 
Such a woman gives reaſon to free livers to ſuppoſe 
(and to preſume upon it) that the man to whom ſhe « 


. » 


tends to give her hand has no ſhare in her heart, 
305. [vii. 232]. | 5h 


And if the ſhew that regard to him after m 


which ſhe ſhewed none before, it will be conſtrued as a 
compliment to the Hyſbard, made at the expence of the 
72295 and even of the Sex's delicacy, yi. 306. vu. 
232]. f n 2 
| — a one will teach the world, by ber example, 0 
deſpiſe the man, whom, when her Huſband, ſhe would 
will it W rldad (2 tO INTL 
To condeſcend with dignity, to command with kind- 
neſs, and ſweetneſs of manners, are points to be aimed 
at by a wiſe woman in Courtſhip, vi. %. [vi 233]. 
She ſhould let her Lover fee, that ſhe has generoſity 
to approve of and reward a well-meant ſervice; 
* That ſhe has a mind that lifts her above the little 


tious follies which ſome attribute to the ſex cap 


That ſhe reſents not (if ever ſhe has reaſon to be diſ- 
- pleaſed) with pride, or thro' petulance: _. 
That by Ne on little 3 aims not to 
come at, or to ſecure, ones, s not proper o 
Nor leaves room to ſuppoſe that ſhe thinks ſhe bas (o 
much cauſe to doubt her own mefit, as to make it need - 


ful Ba put her Lover upon diſagresable or arrogant 
trials: g 4 ach 14S s Tad » + 6.5 4 
But lets reaſon be the principal guide of her actions: 
And then ſhe will hardly ever fail of that reſpect which 


will make her judgment after marriage conſulted, ſome- 


times with a preference to a man's own ; at other times 


* 


62 


artiage, of 


. « delightful confirmation of hit, vi. 307. [Wil 233» | 
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os - Sentiments, &c. extraBed from 
- Wheti/ judgment is at a loſs to determine the choice of 
2 Lady who has ſeveral Lovers, fancy may the more 
.allowably predominate, vi. 313. {vii. 240}. 
_ Women cannot put the queſtion to a Lover, Whether 
he mean honourably or not, in his addreſs, without af. 
ns their own virtue Wer perſonal graces, vi. 33 5. 
* 203]. - | 
2 h | therefore ne never admit of the adderef * a 
ertine. © 
The woman who in Courtſhip afes ill the man ſhe in- 
tende to have, reflects not on the obligations her pride | 
is laying her under to him = his patience with her, vi. 
406. [ii. 339. | 
Cee Advice to n Huſband and Wi fo; Liber- 
tine. Love. Marriage. Parents and Children. 
Reflections on Women. Vows. 


bie Credulity. 


Womzn are 8 drawn in to believe a ainſ 
- probability, by the unwillingneſs thay have . ** | 
their own merit, ii. 51. [142]. - 

Superſtitious Motions propagated i in infaney, & bend. 
| Iy- ever totally eradicated, ' not even in minds grown 
ftrong 7% ot deſpiſe the like rer folly 1 in others, 
zi. 28 

Cee 1 the God of Love's prime winiſter, and 

are never aſunder, 11. 385. [i. 119]. | 

Credulity permits us not, till we ſuffer by it, to ſee 
the defects of thoſe of whom we think bighly, iii. 243. 
Liv. 30]. 
We are all very ready to believe what we like, | iv. 


«228; [314]. | 
>." Bee Courthip. Love. Ter. 


32” Cruckty:. kiff. heärtedbeft. 


Tu ar Cruelty which children are permitted to ſhew 
to birds, and other animals, will moſt probably exert 
itself on their A when at 4. of matu- 
krity, in 226. [iv. 14]J. 

Let the parents of fach a child expeR a Lovelace, iv. 


* ** OO. iv. Yi 212 
3 As 1 59 J Whea 


. the Hiſtory of CI ants34. 109 
Was we reflect upon the Cruelties daily practiſed up- 
on ſuch of the animal creation as are given us for food, 
or which we enſnare ſor our diverſion, we ſhall, be obli 
ed to own, ſays even Lovelace, that there is more of 2 
ſavage in human nature, than we are aware of, iii. 15. 
229, 230. [iv. 16, 17, 18]. 

Infinite beauties are there to be found in 2 weeping 
eye, Lovel. iii. 235. [iv. 23]- 
Hard- heartedn is an eſſential in the charter of a 
Libertine, ili. 324. iv, 121. [iv. 109. 31 70 | 
No heart burſts, ſays the ſavage Lovelace, be "the occa- 
ſion for ſorrow what it will, which has the 8 relief 


of tears, iv. 254. ſy. 67). 
| See Libertine. Tears. 


Death. Dying. 


MEL AXCBOLY objects and ſubjects will at times im- 

preſs the moſt N ſpirits. 55 3 Hould nos theres 

fore be run away from.] iv. 152. [350] 2 
What is Death, but a ceſſation rom mortal ] life ? vi. 

7. 3771. N 
4 1b but the finiſhing of an appointed courſe, ad... 
The refreſhing Inn, after a fatiguing journey, ibid. 
The end of a life of cares and troubles, G % ,. 


Thoſe men who give themſelves airs of bravery on 


rellecting upon the laſt ſeenes of others, may be ex- 
P pected, if ſenſible at the time, to behave the moſt piti- 
fully in their own, vi. 237. [v. 159]. : 

What a dreadful thing is Death, to a perſon who has 
= Is comfortable reflexion ta revolve | vi. 240. [vii. 
102. 

What would 1 give, Jon the departing Belton, to have 
but one year of life before me, and to have the fame 
ſenſe of things I now have! ibid. - | 

See alſo the dying Belton's pleas ta his Plyſtcian, and 
treatment of im, and of his 0407 Sifter, becauſe 

* tbey could give him no hope, vi. 264 to 267. (yu. 
187—1 | 


J. 
The feeds of Death are ſown in us when. we begin to 


= 1 bm, — 


| - tive, and grow up till, like 
the tender flower of life, vi. 266. vii. 


p 3674. 


| | ibid. 


— - 


3 
* 


rampant weeds, they choak | 


In beholding the Death of a friend, we Are affected 
as well wy what muſt one wo be our own cafe, as by his 
aponies, vi. 267. {vii | 

To be cut of by the fend of injuived friendſhip is 


| the moſt dreadful of all Deachs, next to Suicide,” vi. | 
| _ W om 193]- 
: gnation - in Death, py reliniice on the Din 


mercies, give great comfort to the friends of the dying, 
vi. 270. vii. 146,147. [vü. 194. viii. 66, 67]. 


A good conſcience only can ſupport a perſon i in a fen- 


fible and gradual Death, vi. 383. vii. 22. Lvü. 314. 


It is a choice comfort at the winding up of our ſhort 
tory, /+ ſays Clariſſa, to be able to ſay, 1 1 6 uit rather 


3 — injuries, than MHered them; vii 60. [40 1J. 


othing that is of conſequence mould be ek x to be 
done in the laſt incapacitating hours of life? VI. 72. 


78. 2 420]. 


See Clariſſa's noble Behaviour in the agonies 17 Death 
vii. 85 9:90. [vin. 3—9$]. 
All ſentiments of worldly keg vaniſh at that 1 un 
avoidable moment which decides the deſtiny of men, 
vii. 97. [viii 


15]. 
What, in the laſt flame nn muſt be the re- 


flexion of thoſe (if capable of reſſeclion) whoſe ſtudy 
and pride it has been to ſeduce. the innocent, 7 pe to N 


the weak, the unguarded, and the friendleſs; Fi 


too, by themſelves made friendleſs? vii. 97. Wik. 15 


See the ſhocking and outragious behaviour of Sinclair 


at her Death, vii. 129. Kviji. 49, & Jeq-] 
| See alſo the Saler Death » Lovelace, vii. 319, 8 


e. [viii. 246, & #9.] 


vi. 112. [ viii. 31J. 
In a long life, what friends may we not have to mourn 


for ibid. 


What temptations may we not have to encounter with? 
Iu n of a dear friend, f bigh duke 


— 


Me aro beat) or chirty years to look back upon? .n 


„ 


the Hiſtory of QL AIS A. an 
to be able to xefleR, chat e have no acts of ankindneſs 
to — ourſelves with, vii. 118. [ viii. 38. 

Time only can combat r very heavy ae. 

ivations, vii. 163. [viii. 84]. 

Nature will be given way to, till at "ny in a man- 
der exhauſted itſelf; then reaſon. and religion will come 
in ſeaſonably, with their powerful aids, to us = 
drooping heart, ibid. 0 

See Conſolation. Grief, Religion. 


Delicacy. ' Decency. Decorum. 

Muck diſagreeable evil will ariſe 10 a woman ** the 
leaſt Delicacy, — a Huſband who is given to wine, i. 
e of Delicacy would be thought teh 

at young weman acy of 
have 2 ſo violent, that ſhe could not conquer 
them ? or a cuil fo ſtubborn, that ſhe would not; at the 
entreaty and advice of her friends, appr —— ? 
i, 348. [ii. 75]. 

PunAilio is out of doors the moment a Daughter clan- 
deſtinely quits her Father's houſe, ii. 203. [288]. 

How *inexcuſeable are thoſe giddy creatures, who in 
the ſame hour leap from a Parent's window to a Huſ- | 
band's bed! ibid. 

Numberleſs are the maſons that be given why . 
a woman of the leaſt Delicacy ſhould never think of 
going off with a man, 4i. 279. [iii. 18}. = 

A woman who goes off with a man has no room i- 
ther to practiſe Delicacy herſelf, or to expect it ee 
the man, iii. 294. 298. 301. [iv. 80. 84. 87]. 

A conſent, in 5 . nice Love-caſes, were 
for granted, than aſked for, iii. 308. [iv. 93. 

Few, very few men are there, who have Deli 
enough to eater into thoſe parts of the female character 
which are its glory and diſtinction, iii. 309. [iv. 95]. 

Over- niceneſs may be under-niceneſs, iv. 180. [x. 9} 

Men need not give indelicate hints to women on 2. 
jects that relate 0 themſelves, Lowel. iv. 279. [v. F12}. 

A man who is groſs 1 in a woman's company, adds be, 
* to be knock d down with a club, ibid. 
Delicate women, make d. en, rey = 
bent men, v. 11, [256]. Thers 


* 3 / g 


— 


112 Sentiments, &c. extracted from 
There are points ſo delicate, that it is a degree of 
—— to have a vindication of one's ſelf from them 
thoug ht neceſſary, v. 230. [vi. 137J. 

"The free m—_ that among us Rakes, ſays Belford; 

| paſs for wit and ſpirit, muſt be "Gockiag ſtaff to the ears 
of perſons of — v. 377: 1 * $66} +: 7-7 

See Advice to Women. Courtſhip. 1 2 Liber. 

tine. Love. Marriage. Men and Women, Oe. 


Deſpondeney. Deſpair. 


Ir we deſpond, there can be do hope of eure, M. 

_ vi: 65. [i. 263. vi. 396. 
To deſpond is to add fin to fin, iv. 10. [199]. 
When a rofligate man, -on being overtaken by a 
ckneſs, or inevitable calamity, dero 
What conſolation can be given him either from his paſt 
1 life. or his future proſpects ? vi. 50. [389]. 
1 _Fhis is che cauſe: of my deſpair, /ays Belton, that 

8 God's juſtice cannot let his mrq operate for ny comfort } 


vi. 240. [vii. 163}. 
See Conſolation. 


Z O40; Deviation... | | 
To condemn a Deviation, and to. follow. it by as 
great a one, what is it but to Fropagate a re cor- 
ruption? ii. 75. [165]. | 
The Deviation of a perſon of eminence is more in- 
excuſable than that of a common perſon, iii. 50. [193]: 
| In unbappy fituations it will be difficult, even for 
worthy perfons, to avoid ſometimes departing: from the 
Gmple-truth, iii. 64. [206]. | 
"ond nec Yary i is it then for fuch 1 8 to be careful 
| that they do not, by their own Agios HR gk Ine 
121755 wolve t ver in difficalties !- ont vi 
Worthy perſons, if inadvertently and a Devia- 
3 tion, will endeavour inſtantly to recover their loſt ground, 
that they may not bring error into habit, ili. 64. [206]. 
A criminal Deviation in one friend, is x to * A 
made upon the other, iii. 118. [256 ]. 
To the pure every little Deviation, far bal, þ 
f ſeems ie! iü. 216. b. 41. rz I 
11 r roar 


[4 * 


1 — 


the Hiſtory of CLARAIS SA. 113 

One devious ſtep at firſt ſetting out, frequently leads 

a perſon into a wilderneſs of doubt and errors, 4 „ 
289. [iv. 37. 75. 5 

When we are betrayed into a capital — leſſer 
Deviations will hardly be avoidable, iv. 224. [v..55]. 

She who is too ready to excuſe a wilful Deviation in 
i pang renders her own virtue ſuf Pen, Jam. Harl. 


5. L343, 34! 
** Guilt. Human 8 


Dignity. Quality. | | 
Uron true Quality and hereditary Diſtincion, if | 
ſenſe be not wanting, honours ys affluence fit e * 
2560. [270]. 
If we aſſume a Dignity, and: diſgrace not by. arro- "I 
ance our. aſſumption, every-body will treat us with a 
Ped and deference, i. 320. [ii. 11J. 
Hereditary Dignity conveys more diſgrace than ho- 
nour to deicendaote who have not merit to dene i, ii. 
136. [223]. 
Ae is a title of diſtinction which a prince may 
not deſerve, ii. 397. [iii. 130]. 
The firſt Digaity ought to be accompanied with the 
firſt merit, iii. 232. [iv. 19]... 
Grandeur, Says Lovelace, always makes a man's face 
nine in a woman's eye, v. 85. [3 36]: 
People who are fenced in, either by their Years. or 
Quality, ſheuld not, /ays Lovelace, take freedoms that 
by man o ſpirit ought to reſent from others, v. * 
vi. 214 
True Digni admits not of pride or arrogance, v. 
382. [vi. 3511. 
Some men have a native Dignity i in their- manner, 
which will -procure them more regard by a look, than 
others can obtain by the moſt i imperious commands, vi. 
260. [ vii. 183 J. 
The man who is good by choice, as well as by educa- 

tion, has that Quality in himſelf [that true Dignity], 
which ennobles human nature, and without whic the 
moſt di gnified by birth or _ are Far vi. 314.1 


wy 240]. 2 


Women 


* a — 
9 
* « 
— 
- 


124 Sentiments, Sc. eurrued- 
Women ho- will not aſſume ſome little Dignity, and 
* from men, will render themfelves cheap, and 
haps have their modeſty and diffidence repaid with 
n and inſult, Mit Howe, vii. 253. [vni. 177), / 


' See — to n. Dou PR e 1 


8 . Double Entendre.. 
M28 I is an odious thing in a man to 100 f. a8 "ih 
ing at a woman, whoſe modeſty is invaded T another 

by indecent hints or Double Entendre, i iii. 16c. [301). 

'What a groſſneſs is there in the mind o "that man, 
who thinks to reach a Lady” 5 heart by wounding ber 

gears! iii. 186, [320]. 

Well-bred men, who think themſelyes in virtuous com- 
pany, will not allow) in themſelves ſuch liberties of 
ſpeech,” as tho not free enough for open cenſure, are 

capable of conveying impure images to — heart, ii, 
_ 198, [332]. 
Men who go out of their way to hint free things 
muſt either 2 Bar of abſurdity, meaning nothing ; or 3 
meaning ſomet of rudeneſs, 7814. 
Obſcenity is ſo. lameful even to the guilty, that they 
_ cannot hint at it, but under a double meaning, Iv. 148, 
[346 
1 | £2 Lovelace declares, that he never did, nor ever - 
1 will, talk to a Lady in a way that modeſty will not 
I | f permit her to anſwer hirg 1 in, vii. 222. [vul. "hy 
5 dee Delicacy. 


Dreſs. Faſhions. Elegance. 


DAE, enius of a man who is fond of his Perſon, ot 
Dreſs, ſe - uh ſtrikes deep into intellectual mie l. 
278 
has \ [27 vain of his perſon, endeavouring to adorn it, 
frequently renders himſelf ridiculous, ibid. 
Women owe to themſelves, and to their Sex, to be 
always neat, and never to be ſurpriſed, by accidental 


viſitors, in ſuch « Galle 42 ould ua them to be 
ſeen 1 in. ü. 158. [149]- . 
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All that hoops are good for, /ays Mi Herbe, is, to 
clean dirty ſhoes, and to keep fellows at diſtance, ii. 
78. [168]. ho IT MES VIE 


* 


The mind is often indicated by outward Dreſs, m. 
199. L „ 0 IE. K; 


Homely perſons, che more they endeavours to adorn 


= 


themſelves, the more they expoſe the defects they want 


to hide, ii. 240. Jiv. 27. £ 
If women, fays Lovelace, would made themſelves ap- 


pear as elegant to an Huſband, as they were deſirous 10 


appear to him while a Lover, the Rake, which all women 
love, would laſt longer in the Husband than it generally 
does, iii. 341. [iv. 126]. | 


A woman who would preſerve a Lover's reſpect to her 
perſon, will be careful of her appearance before him 
when in diſhabille, iii. 361. [iv. 126J. b 


Full, Dreſs creates dignity, augments. conſciouſneſs, 


and keeps at diſtance an encroacher, iii. 361. [iv. 145]. 


An elegant woman, in her earlieſt hour, will, for 
ler own pleaſure, be as nice as others in full dreſs, di. 
361. [iv. 126]. \ * n . 

Elegant Dreſs contributes greatly to keep paſſion alive, 


. 6. {a3}; © . 


Dreſs gives great advantage to women who have na- 


turally a om air, and have been well educated, v. 
30. L277. 3 3 


Perſons who thro' misfortunes chaſe not to dreſs, ſhould 
_ however, give up neatneſs, v. 282. Lvi. 193, 
194 x a - * 2 ; R 

A Fop takes great pains to hang out a fern, by his 
Dreſs, of what he havin his ſep, . 5. 1382 362]. 
A clumſy Beau ſeems to owe himſelf a double ſpite, 


— 
- 


| making his ungracefulneſs appear the more ra 
_—. 


by his tawdritieſs in Dreſs, Lovel. vi. 34. [3 ae 
_ Singularity in Dreſs ſhews ſomething wrong in the 
mind, bd. A | pant. | | 

Plain Dreſs, for an ordinary man or woman, implies 


at leaſt modeſty, and procures kind quarter even from 


the cenſorious, vi. 34. vii. 266. [vi. 363. viii. 191]. 
© The Faſbion or'Dreſs' that becomes one perſon, re- 


- quently miſbecomes another, vi. 177. [Vü. 95. 
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— 


| 05 ns &c. — from 


Nature and Eaſe ſhould be the guides i in Dreſs or Fa- 


ſhion, vi. 177. [vii 95]-- 
- See Advice to Women.  Delicacy. Dignity. 


Duelling. 


A MAN. of honour cannot go to law for * abuſes 
given by people entitled to wear ſwords, L. i. 159. [165], 

Duelling is ſo faſhionable a part of brutal , bravery, 
that a good man is often at a loſs ſo to behave, as to 
avoid incurring either mortal guilt, or r general conternpt, 
j. 368. [ii. 60]. | 
| hoſe who throw contem pt on a . man, for chuſing 

rather to paſs by a verbal injury than imbrue his hands 
ah blood, know not the meaſure of true magnanimity, 

261d, ; 
Tris much more noble to forgive, and much more 
manly to deſpiſe,” than to reſent an injury, ibid. 

A man of ſpirit ſhould too much diſdain the man, 
Who is capable of doing him wilfully a mean wrong, to 
Put his life upon equal value with his own, ibid. 

What an abſurdity is it in a man, to put it in the 
N of one, who bas done him a ſuall injury, to do 

im (as it may happen) and thoſe who love An, an 1 
reparable one I ibid. 

What a flagrant partiality is it in thoſe men, who can 
themſekves be guilty of crimes which they july hold un- 
pardonable in their neareſt female relations! vi. 404.— 
Lui. 336—. 


Yet cannot commit them without doing ſach injuries | 


x to other families, as they think themſelves r to re- 
ſent unto death, when offered to their own! ibid.  _ 
An innocent man ought not to tun an equal riſk with 
2 guilty one, vii. 107. 234. [viti. 26. 157]. 
e Who will arrogate to himſelf the province of the 
. Almighty, who bas declared, that wengeance is His, ought 
to tremble at what may be the conſequence, vii. 107. 
233, Lviii. 26. 157. 
Nlay it not, in cafe of the offended perſon” s giving the 
challenge, be ſuitable to the Pivine juſtice to puniſni the 


preſumptuaus innocent by the hand of the f defending | 


guilty, reſerving him for a future day of vengeance ? vu. 
. 107. 235. [ viii. ab. 158, 159]- | Life 


= 


©. 
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Life is a ſhort ſtage when longeſt: If Heaven will 
aford a wicked man time' for repentance, who ſhall dare ; 
to deny it him? vii. 107. 234. [vili. 25. 158]. | 
The conſcience of the oFender, when it A leaſe 

God to ſtrike it, ſhall Ne ſharper chan an 2 8 ford 
vil. 108. [viii 26]. r 4 
Duelling 1 is not only. an aue of the Divine pre. | 
rogative, but it is an inſult upon magiſtracy * good 
government, Vil. 234. (vüi. 1571. | 
'Tis an impious act; tis an attempt to taks iy a 
life that ought not to 4 upon a Aer ſword, 
ibid. a 
An act, the conſequence of which i is to hurry a ſoul I 
(all its fins upon its head) into perdition, endangering 
e alſo that of the poor triumpher ; ſince neither intend to 
give to the other that opportunity for repentance which © 
„ each preſumes to hope! for himfelf, vii. 234. [vii 57, 
158 
74 Were ſhall the evil of Dueling ſtop ? Who ſhall 
+ menge on the avenger? vii. 234. {viii. 158 ]. 
* Who would not wiſh, that the a 3 ſhould be | 
„ BB fil the guilty aggrefior 2 ibid. _ 
Often has the more guilty been ahi vanquiſhe of” the 


; fs guilty, ibid. * | : 
0 Lee Guilt. Libertine: 4b e ior ee 


Duty. Obedience. 


8 A cood child will not ſeek. to exculpate herſelf; at 

che expence of the moſt revered characters, i. 26. [27]-/ 

| if we ſuffer by an act of Duty, or even of generolity 

h we have this comfort on reflexion, that the fault 1 * In 
others, not in ourſelves, i. 121. [125], 

Altho* our parents or friends hould not do every- 
thing for us that we may with or ex it becomes us 
7 was to be thankful to them for the benefits hey + 

have K gel conferred on us, i. 126. [131]. | 
od child, upon ill terms with N 1 


ot of faccefs f ſhould Teave no means unattem 


ze 

be 

do reconcile herſelf to them, were 1 9 to uit 
4 elf to herſelf, i. 157. ea Si on; 


A 


PF Y 
— I 


— — ns 


r I EEE 3. 
Pl 
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* 
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A ſufferer; may not be able to -forbear complaining 


of the ill treatment ſnhe meets with from her am 


but it may go againſt her to have even the perſon to 
* ſne re take * ſame liberties with them, 
i. 173.:[180 

be want of reward is no warrant for us to diſpeaſe 
with our Duty, 1b. 


The merit of Obedience conſiſts in giving up an in- 


clination, i. 200. [z 10]. 

In reciprocal Duties, the failure on one fide juſtifies 
not a failure on the other, i. 231. 234. 366; vii 316. 
li. 240. 243. H. 57, 58. vii. 243 ]. 

Prudence and. Duty will- enable a peſo to overcome 
the ateſt difficulties, i. 283. [265] 

ere is the praile- worthineſs of Obedience, if it be 
only . 651 inſtances where we give up nothing ? i. 

L. 

1 a Dan ca can be conquered, it is a ſacrifice a good - 
child eu to indulgent parents; eſpecially if they would 
be unhappy if ſhe made not ſuch a ſacrifice, i. 405. Ser 
alſo i. 253. [ii. 95. See-alſo i. 265. 

No independency of fortune can free a child from - 
her filial Duty, ii. 174: [234]. _ 

Nor ought any change of circumſtances' to alter her 
notions of Duty, iu. 3. [147]. | 

A Duty exacted with too much rigour, is often at- 


tended with fatal conſequences; ili 50- [192]. 


The Duty of a child to her parents may be ſaid to 
be anterior to her ve — — ii. 54. [197]. 
What is the ſtature or age at which a good 


| child * conelade ade herſelf abſolved from her 5B Du- 


6]. 
— gr 15 8 


* 


5 - 
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the judgment of her parents, may be ſaid to have laid 


them under obligation to her, iii. 247. [iv. 34], + 


Can a fugitive Daughter enjoy herſelf, while her Pa- - 
rents are in tears? iv. 58. [249]. 


Other people's no 9 — cheir Duty, i is no ex- 


cuſe for the neglect of, ours, ſays ever — n 
ſv? 203]. 


The Wii is too apt to ſet itlelf in ofroddon to 2 
general Duty, vi. 134. [vii. 49]. 
General Duties ought not to be weakened by our en- 


deavouring to juſtify a fingle — if faulty, however 3 
unhappily circumſtanced, ig. f 12 ; 


There is no merit in performing 3 Duty, vi. 180. [Lv. 
8 82 
: 1 dutiful Daughter gives an earneſt of making a du- 
tiful and obliging, Wife, xi. 256. L vii. 178]. 
Duty upon — . oblige to an uniformity of, 
. Duty in every relation of life, ibi⁰. 


Rigour makes it difficult. for fiding virwe to recover 
itſelf, vii. 5. [viji. 343]. 


See P arents and Children.) AN 121 6 8 
u 2 1 E. 
| Education, 


EncouRAaGEMENT and approbation bring to light ta- 
| lents that otherwiſe would never haue. appeared, ii. 19. 
113 | 

i 1 9 is a docible ſeaſon, a learning: time, in youth, 

which, * to elapſe, and. no foundation laid, ſeldom 
a urs, ili. 364. [iv. 149]. 

Some genius 51 e ſome fruits, ripen not till late, 374. 
" and Ne in an * do prodigious | 
things, ibid; _ . 
What an uphill Labour — it be to a — who: 

has thoſe. firſt rudiments to maſter at twenty years of age, 
x WI vbich others are-taught at ten ! ibid. = 
ea Parents ought to cultivate the minds of their Daugh- 
8. bers, and inſpire them wich early notions. of reſerre and 
9 WW diltancSto- men, Lowel. iv. 117 [31]. ; 
7 It is not enough that a youth be put upon daing adds 


of beneficence ; he muſt be taught to do them from pro- 
ns per motives, iv. 121. 1318). 8 2 


3 


——— x o — 


1 
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natural fruits of a virtuous eK vii. a [vith 


int) to en 582 wi 


Joys, v. 91 L 
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A pious end, and a fr of glory, are generally the 


22}: oe $US rs 24 738 + 
The perſon who aims at acquiring too many things, 
will hardly excel in any, vii. 283. [ viii. 209]. 
- Improvement muſt attend upon thoſe who are more 
ready co hear than to ſpeak, vii. 289. [ viii. 215]. _ 
e Advice to Women.” ne Parents — Chil. 


ren. | . 
"42 18 n 721 . Example. 8 4 
 PerSONS di iſhed by their rank, or their Nn 


are anſwerable — = pablic for their conduct in mate- 
rial points, i 


Perſons of L 'and' diſtinguiſh'd talents, ſeem 
to be ſp rinkled thro" the world, to do credit by their ex- 
ample 2 religion and virtue, i. 257. 6266]. 

No one-Hould plead the errors of another, in juflik- 
cation of his own, i. 391: li. 253. [ii. 82. 336]. 

Perſons who are fond of being thought of: as examples, 
ſhould look into themſelves, watch, and fear, iv. g. 

196 
1 Bs dol love, * W ( ſpeaking of Miſs Raav- 
the Precept-givers and Example. 

ſetters, v. 68. [317 

The Example bs FRY of perſons conſpicuous for 


| virtue, rank, and ſenſe, gives a * N to N e | 
Vi. 2 — (vii. 237J. 


See Ar Witte N. 


e 


1 zr mip joy in expectation and! preparation, 
chan in fruition, be the purſuit ae it ill, i. 226, 


1234. 
Mankind cheat themſelves by their raiſed Expett 


fone of Auf rao in proſpect, i. 387. [1,78]. 


Idom' is it that high Expectations are fo muck 


| x pleraly breed, Hi. 243. (iv. 40), - 


The joys of one are "hs: 1 of af our 


we 
* - 


FI 6 


. * 2 

® « * - 

: *. oy * - 1 

5 RN & 

* — 
A .- 1 es 
_ he " 
* A « * 
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our will, ii. $12. Liv. 970. 
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EY Eyes. m 
Avers Bye indicates . gentl heart, i. FR 


ſiv. 146]. . 

8 Eyes, ſays Leven; hen the | 
— = — 22 will of them, are an — 
ſign of bee. =o or room for ee, mann wi, 

88. [iv. 1744. 

; Tol Rye is the * at which the heart generally 


looks out, Level. vi. 16. [344]. 


Many a woman who'will not ew berſelf at che door, 
has tipt the ly, the — wn — ms wy 
Lovel. ibid. | 

See Tears. + 149 4 "2n addoa 


Faults, Folly. Failings. Error. 
A Man who gives the world cauſe to have an ill opi- 


nion of him, ought to take the conſequence of his own | 
Faults, i. 20. [21]. 


Who ever was in Fault, Self being judge? i. 68. 

0 
0 a hero or heroine muſt that perſon be, who can 
conquer a conſtitutional Fault! i. 168. 314, Ser al, i. 
115. Li. 174. ü. 5. See alſoi. 120]. © 

ir; is not enoug for z-perſon convicted of a F ault, to 
own it, if he amend it not, i. 186. [1 95] 

An enemy wiſhes not a man to be without the Faults | 
he upbraids him with, i. 265. [275]. 

A woman who gives better advice 'than ſhe takes, 


_ doubles the weight of her own Faults, i. 393. [ii 84]. 


_ Faults which ariſe from G attachments, * 

not eaſily detected, iii. 5 8. £795 125 | 
No man has a right to eaſed at freedoms en 

with him for Faults which he is not aſhamed to confeſs, 

uw. 239. [iv. 26]. © 

It ought'to be our care, chat bew Errors we fall 

into, they ſhould be thoſe of our . and Rey of 


122 


ſame perſons, iv. 132. [530]. 
- Repetition - of 


When we are drawn into an Error, 


Sentiments, &cc. 'extraZed from 


Great Faults, and great Virtues, are often found in 5 


. 5 


| 'Faults revives the rpmembrance o 
5 Faults forgiven, iv. 158. [357]. 


Senn abe as few-people as poſſible offer Wan. 


ſequence of it, iv. 221. [V, 52 J. 


One Crime is generally the parent of another, v. 90. 


E341]. 


It is kind to endeavour to extenuate che Fault of one 
who is mare wendy to nen bs excuſe herſelf, 


V. 231. Tri. 128}. 


People are apt to make allowances for luch Faults i in 
others, as they will not mend in themſelves, vii. 122. 


| viii. 41, 42]. 


Wicked men will often abuſe people for the conſe- 


ence of their own Faults, v 354. 
T Word 


the Fault's ſake, vi. 188. [vii. 107]. 


[vi. 271 

minds ſhould not be more beg 4 50 from 

the Rebuke than from the Fault, vi. 87. [420]. 
We may be mortified by a calamity brooght upon our- 

ſelves ; but this, too often, rather for the calamity's than 


Perſons who will not be at the pains of corti&in 
conſtitutional Faults or Failings, frequently ſeek to 2lols 
them over by ſome nominal * Vil. 253. 2 1 1771. 


zullt. 


Ste 


Favopxs are afk'd by ſome with an air chat call 
for rejection, i. 54. [56]. 
To exalt the perſon we favour above his merit, is but 
208. Iii. 81. See 


to depreciate ham, i. 390. See alſo i. 


Alſo i. 215]. 


A worthy mind will not aſk a Favour, til it has con- 


ſidered whether it is fit to be granted, ii. 
In our expectations of Favours, we-ſh 


oak 


1192). 


diveſt our- 


{elves of /elf, ſo far as to leave to others the option they 


295. vi. 422]. 


have a right to make, ii. 210, 211. vi. 89. (4. 294, 


Awe, reverence, and apprehended proibiion, make 


| 3 Favour * Level. ii 316. Lili. 53J. 


To 


the Hibory'of CAA! 18664 . 12 3 
To requeſt r to-challenge-it as 


our due, is another, iv. 119 - 
A petitioner has no right to gry at a repulies 3 
he has not a right to ur what i he © ſue W debts 
ir. 120. CJ 319]: 10 nee : 
he grace with whick a —— is contend; ma 
as n as the Favour pong Vil 273- ar 
198]. t ht 183 09mm 10 


Flattery. Compliments.” 24 


Ir we haye power tp oblige, our Flazjerers. "will wat 
us any thing ſooner than what Shop! bao 9-00 
hear, i. 29. [31]. KR 
Complimental flouriſhes are the poiſon of female 
minds, i. 213. [220]... 
Hyperbolic Compliments are elevated abſurdities, li. 
87. 1176. 14 v 04ut woch off 7 _ k find 51 
A man who flatters a woman * 
fool, or to make her one, ibid. 
It is not always wrong; to take 1 homey 
who, pretending to depreciate 47 wh lays out for a 
compliment, ii. 332. il; 215. [Liii. 68. iy. 31 
ndue compliments ought to be looked, uren as af 
fronts to the underſtanding of the I whom they | 
are addreſſed, iii. 200. [334]. $195 
Women, by encouraging Flatterers, teach: men col be 55 
bypocrites ;; yet, at other times, e ns 
ceivers, Lowel.: iii. 216. [iv. 4J. 
; Great men do evil, and — it to o their Flatterery to 
find a reaſon for it afterwards, vi. 92. Cxii. 53. 
Offieious perſons are always at hand to Hater, or 
ſooth, the paſſions of the affluent, vi. 368. C vii. 298. 
Many perſons endeavouring to avoid the imputation 
of Flattery, or Hypocriſy, run into ruſticity, or ls | 
My v, 2534 Lviii. 77 (49930 lr 
* n „ Women. | © HUN 2& 7 


| Fond. . Fondaghs.. | 
r ; from the 
busbandj of err | 
* * ie *. bo 

—_— 2 


28 


þ 


40 
3 |, 
_ 


r 
| en ge ee 
Solmes, i. 270. [280], - | 8 

The fond mother erer makes a harden 'd' child, 3 i. 
277. [287]. 


Foy maids make fond wives, le: Mr. Soles, i. 370. 
Der Fondneſs of a 2 to an huſband,” whom in 
ſhe deſpiſed for mental imperfections, muſt be 
on, ar an very indelicate mo- 

tives. i. 380. Ii. 71, 72]. _ 
We ate apt to be fond of 40 body tharkwill ſide with 
us when we are oppreſſed or provoked, n. 112 113. L200. 
Fondneſs and G Toying between a married pair before 
ny, Lovelace himſelf condemns, not only as in- 
re, but * gecent and erer rata iv. 1 30, 131. 


Al — who ſhew too viſible a Fondriefs for a 
man, ede him for Er der- rn que — n ( 


* n e Ladies ſhould over be whtnelles to thoſe hike. 
doms een fond huſbands and wives (tho' ever ſo 
much the wives friends) which they would not Save of- 
ROWS 7 Lovel. v. 3¹6. [vi. 229]. 


189 
3 r 


Forg giveneſs. Pardon. 
Man a — —＋ ainſt modeſty — decen- 
cy, has been confirmed. a libenine by a too eaſy For- 
— — ii. 325. * alſo i. 213. [iv. 110. See alſo i. 

221 | 
An eaſy 8 where.a perſon e be for. 
given, will increaſe the ms a mind not un- 
123 iv. 181. [v. 10]. 

A ” RIP F eu is an ungracious one, iv. 197 


v. — 47 
{ * 2 wha would eract a promiſe of Pardon, 
eacitly acknowleges that he deſerves it not, iv. 345 ke. 
180]. 

May thoſe be pray „l in the height of 
her calamities, 2 my father forgiving me 
and this ſhall be the harſheſt thing, relating to them, 

that falls from my * v. 223. [vl. 129, 130% 2 
7 | An 


Ty 
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An accidental and unpremeditated Error, earries wick 
it the ſtrongeſt plex for Forgiveneſs, v. 2 225. (ri. 13 


Tell Mr. Lowelace, nobly fays Clarif at I as . 
deavouring to bring my — to ſue a frame, as to be 
able to pity him; and that I ſhall not think myſelf qua- 
lifed for the ſtate J am aſpiring to, if, after à few 


ſtruggles. more, I cannot give him too, vi. 21.1 v. 


_ 37, 38. [vi. 349. vi. 378). 
7 thing! can be more wounding than a generous For- 
2288 vi. 1 900 [382]. 

ardon perverſe children meet with, Whew 
3 rea * the moſt raſh and undutiful thing they 
can do, , occaſions many, to follow their example, vi. 
119. {vii. 33. 

To be forgiven by injared Innocents is nec 

Lowelace thinks, to the rin Pardon, vi. 169. [ vii. 367. 


Men are leſs unforgiving than wore, Low. vi, * | 


ex 1116], 


F dend 


iz Roald never give a ws again judg⸗ 


ment, i 
True Fe e admits not of reſerve, ibid. 


mies, if our Friends will not hold a looking-glaſs before 
us, to let us fee our imperfections in it ? i. 62. [65]. 
1571. be ſuppoſed to judge of him, f. 63. 75. 155. 
181 

It is natural for the perſon who has the misfortune of 
loſing old Friends, to be deſirous of making new ones. 
i. 159. [165]. 6 

Such a difference in temper and conſtitution i in two 
young Ladies as excludes all imaginary rivalſhip, may 
* 15 — bs of a firm Friendip between chem, i. 
102. L174 | 

W of a true Feed 1 is to ſooth, or * 

* than to ſtimulate, or provoke, the anguiſn of a 


i. 75. 175. Li. 181, mr 55 


How ſhall we expect to avoid the cenſure of our ene- 


Friend ſhould 228 ge Friend, as an indifferent Perſon 


complaining ſpirit ill at eaſe wich her r relations, 
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126 Sentiments, &c. extramed from 
A brother may not be a Friend; but a Friend will 
always be a brother, i. 324. [ii. 13]. 

An ingenuous and worthy mind wil ſay with Clarifies, 
4 Spare me not Becagſe I am your * but, rather, 
for that very xeaſon, ſpare me not, ii. 55. [146]. | 
No true Friend can * to be n rom a diſtreſs, 
any would involve a Friend in as deep a one, ii. 206. 
[288 

But if, with a fall en enge to durſehvd G we 
could relieve our Friend from a great one, I would 

Jays Miſt os admit the refuſer i into the outermoſt fol 
of my | vg . See aiſe ii. 153. Li. 288. Ser * 
li. 23 

To be diſpleaſed with a Friend for telling us our 
faults, is p Veal ourſelves into the inconvenient fituation 
of royalty, and out of the way of amendment, ii. 210% 
[294]. .- 

95 neration is hardly compatible with that ſweet fa. 
miliarity which 1s neceſſary to unite two perſons 1 in the 


bands of Friendſhip, ibid. 


The perſon who has been miſled, is obliged, as well-in 
prudence, as in generoſity and juſtice that her own 
error may not ſpread) to caution a FO Friend 
ngk, to fall into the like, iii. $3: [196 

ebay to receive it, i is 


Eng: = 8 condition of true Friendſhip, in. 54. 
20 
707 eg q made for an honeſt and friendly eden, 
is a 2 lo of Sit affront, iii, 65. [207]. 
It is kind [tho it 22 be difficult] to conceal from a 
dear Friend. thoſe griefs which cannot be relieved, iii, 


252. [iv. 39]. 


Misfortunes give a call to diſcharge the nobleſt offices 
of Friendſhip, ibid. : 

Great minds carry their Friendſhiz beyond accidents, 
and ties of blood, in. 278. [iv. 657. | 
Fervent Friendſhips ſeldom * between two fiſter- 
beauties, both toaſts, iii. 309. [Liv. 1831. 

There is a conſentaneoulnefs in ſome minds, which 
will unite them ſtronger to each other in a few hours, 
than can be done in years with ſome others, 2 yet we 


ſee not with diſguſt iv. foo. [294]. Au 


ne 


r — 22 
An active ſpirit in one Friend, and a : 
| durable, 


the other, is ly to make their F 
=p 12580. 
| eee 
lue, in one to whom we are e v. 236. 
[vi. 144). 


True Friendſhip will make a perſon. carefal to ſhun 
every appearance that may tend to debaſe it by ſelfiſh 
or ſordid views, v. 351. [vi. 267]. 

No Friendſhip, but what is virtuous, can be worthy 
of that ſacred name, v. 379, 380. 383. [vi. 298. 301]. 

There are Friendſhips that are only boutle-deep, vi. 
17. 238; 239. [vi. 345. vii. 160, 161]. 

Friendſhips with gay people, who became intimate be- 
cauſe they were gay, the reaſon for their ert intimacy 
ceaſing, will fade, vi. 17. [345]. 

The Friendſhip of gay — nnd of — livers, 
ought more properly to be called Companionſhip, ibid. 

Ladies, conſpicuouſly worthy, give ſignificance to 
n they honour with —— intimacy, vi. 42. 

83 
Le rh. ties of pure Friendſhip are more binding and ten- 
der than thoſe of Nature, vi. 42. [372]. 

It is diſgraceful to be thought to be the intimate 
3 of A profligate and n £29 man, vi 68. 

99 
_ There is an exalted pleaſure i in intellectual Friendſhip, 
that cannot be taſted in the groſs tumes of n, 
vi. 74. [495]. 

Warmth becomes Friendſhip when our Friend is 
firuggling with — calamity, vi. 75. [407 

I have no notion, ſays Miſs Howe, of coolneſs. in 
Friendſhip, be it diſguiſed, or diſtinguiſhed, by the name 
of Prudence, or what it will, ibid. 

It is not every one who has a ſoul capable of Friend- 
ſhip, vi. 78. [410]. 8 

One day profligate men will be convinced, that what 
they call F riendſhip is chaff and ſtubble, and that no- 
thing is worthy of that ſacred name that has not 1 
for its baſe, vi. 239. [vii. 162J]. 

The good opinion we * entertains. of a | perſon 
4 we 


728 Sentiments, &c. extrafed from 
we have once thought worthy of it, is not to be ebay 
given up, vi. 286. 2 2 5 
Frien 28 1s too fervent-a flame 
-minds to: 5 vii. 243. (vu. 
PF MEOH 1161 64821 1 IL: 508 £5730 
— that; — in ſew of itheir hands, burns 
Keady, and often hurries the Sex into flight and abſur- 
dity; 2nd, like other extremes, is OP ever een 
Col. Morden, ibid.” 

Marriage, which is | the bieheſt ſtate of Friendſhip, — 
nerally abſorbs the moſt vehemeat ne female 
to female, ibid. 

What female mind is capable of two fervent Friend. 
ſhips at the ſame time ? ibid. a. T 
| The following are the 8 1 to Gul. 

Morden, of fervent and durable female Friendſhip ; to 
wit, That both ſhould [ie Clariſſa and Miſs Howe) have 
enlarged hearts, a 8 _ minds thirſting 
after virtuous know DOTS 

That they ſhould be — 4 of — 1 —.— order 
to be above that dependence on each other, which fre- 
quently deſtroys the familiarity that is the cement of 
Friendſhip.— | 

That each ſhould excel in different ways, that there 
might not be room for either to envy the other— 

That each ſhould ſee ſomething 1 in the other to ber, 
as well as to love.— 

That it ſhould be an indiſpenſable condition of i their 
Friendſhip, each to tell the other of her — and to 
be thankful for the freedom taxen— 

That the one ſhould be, by Nature gentle ; the other 
made ſo by her love and admiration ty e vii. 


243, 244. [ viii. 167]. l 
; 'S * T$4S Þ 4 


* 
7 8 'S . 


Gaming. 


See SES. a waſter of time and talents, 
Low 5.50. 


Ct to 327 they wiſh to be poſſeſſed of what 
belongs to me; and I N be very unworthy, 19 


friends a very ill compliment, Ay. 


ade History ef C Anν,,u- 129 
2 a nnn 
viii. 212J. +; 
Except for trifles,. what eee 
to Chance what they are already ſure of i h, 
High Gaming is an immorality, a ſordid vice, the 
child of avarice, and a direct breach of that command 
ment 2 nr us to n whess 500d nega 
ibid. 
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 Generoſity. | Generous Minde. res 


R 2 ** 2 bald o open and. free irt. : 
i. 9. [9 

. Generous 8 ther 0 be jnvited. than intmi- 
dated, i. 46. 77- [48.80]. - 

A generous-ſpirited woman, to be — ot 
take care not to marry a ſordid man, i. 74. 771•. 

A generous. mind will leve the perſon who who correfls 
—— the better for the correction, i. 175. [182 

The tendereſt and moſt generous minds, when; 2 


treated, frequently become the moſt inflexible, i. 388., 


(iu. 79]. 
1 — the een as dire, 

ve, ii. I 

Undue diſpitaſure, when appearing to 2 gener 
mind undue, will procure to eo, 2 
amends, ii. 71. (62. i ety Cue 

Noble - minded perſons, in the exertion of their mani 
cence,filently reproach the reſt of the world, ii. 80, [179]. 
Tho? a generous, perſon may wiſh ſhe not 

= under obligations yr a benefit unrequeſtedly con- 

rr'd on herſelf. or her dependents, yet ſhe cannot hut 
_ the obliger the more 2 the exertion of e 
like her . ii. 81. L170. 

A generous perſon highly praiſed vill eo to 
deſerve the good opinion of the applauder, that ſhe may 
not at you po Oe his judgment and her Own. N 
1. 89. (178, 17 

A truly — and. ad mind will often make 
excuſes for other people, in caſes where it would not 
have allow'd of one os wel, 5 ii. . i alſo ii 80; [lv 


1 See alſo 170 · vw! ar” 4p re 2 — 
= | * 


＋ 


A generous dee abuſe a . — 
ii. 303. [iii. 41 

1 erous ſpirit will, — gr eaſes, 

advice againſt inal,” itſelf, in. $3, 54. pe 

A frank,” or open minded 
likes, | mingles minds, ad is forward to N dilfi- 
denies, ij. 168. [260]. . 

A generous ſpirit — - 4 its happineſs without 
1 ni. 187. [316]. ' 

The perſon who has the advantage in an argument, 
and is incapable of inſult or triumph upon it, will * 
| —_— envy, and ſubdue ill-will, iii. 276.—-[iv. 62. 

is more than Politenefs, it is ee 
goed Faith, it is more than Honowt, Wt is more 
q lines all thief: are but Cuties, mi. 308. 


man who would be thought generous, muſt bel 
1155 iii. 313. {iv. -98). © 144+ 4 348 
nerous mind will not take pleaſure in ode 
even Doe by Whom it has deen — 360, 
v. 1 8 
2 ſhould not be waited for to do a right, 4 jul, 
is 260}. Ende in one's power ο Gin v. 13. 
259, 260] | 
nay be very generous in one perſon to ober what 
8 12 251 be ungenerous in another to waren, v. 397. 
zot 
1 eon of a wind not engegerons, will rather: be 


forry for having given an offence, than diſpleaſed ut be- 
Ing amicably told of it, vi. 4. 9. 70 


Generous minds are always WO, ibid, © ns! 

A generous mind muſt be uneaſy when it is laid un- 
—— obligations which are beyond its Power to return, 

42. F372]. 

Love 1222 will not be narrow'd down to 
meer family-confiderations, vii. 178. fviii. 160}. 

It is generous to take the part of an abſent. perſon i 
not flagrantly culpable, vii. 54 Trin. 299]. . 

Generofity is the happy medium between Parkmony 
and Profafenefs, vii. 281. viii. 206]. 


A generous mind will not ſerpl o his eg 
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to a perſon of merit, tho not always, to 2 4. 
vantage, " 283. (vii. 206], 


; pq 


. 
+4: 4 I * 1 7 Z 


+, 
A 3:4 = » 14! 3-36 
| Gaodoeks, © Gab.” 


Ae Perſon will not wilfully incur he. cenſure 
even of an adverſary, i. 63. [6 © 

A good man need not be afraid chat his nds 
ſhould be pry'd into, i. 68. [70]. - |; 

.. Goodneſs.is Greatneſs, i. 238. — 
A good perſon, far from being — 2 Ades 
will not have recourſe to equivocation, i. 258. [267]. 

People; ſays Lovelace, who act like angels ought to 
have angels to deal with, ii. 88. 177]. 

Ho great a ſatis faction is it to a good mind to be 
able to reflect, . NEC yore, 
wrong l ii. 286. [iii. 28. 

A good man will not make the Nlumbers of a word 
woman uneaſy, iii. 131. [268 J. 

A worthy perſon will be always: ee draw fa 
vourable conclufions on the actions and words of others, 
iv. 356. [y. 29g] | 
A good perſon will wiſh nk ow one happy, 
even to her very ſervants, iv. 37 5. Cv. 214] 

\ Goodneſs and generoſity of ä give grace ant 
luſire to beauty, vi. 21. {350}. 

A good woman will have other views in livi . 
the common ones of eating, 3 eg, 
Ec. vi. 66. [398]. | 

Goodneſs muſt be uniform, vii. 13. [3 321 c 

The word Graee is the Rake's Shibboleth. There 
are no hopes of one who can make a jeſt either of it, 
or of him who uſes it, vii. 142. [ vii. 62]. 

A good-natured and polite perſon will not expoſe evem 

nders to Science, in their abfenee, to the ridicule 68 

rely ſpirits, vii. 284. [viii. 210]. 56 

. zan Virtue. | _ 


Gratitude, _ pm 


Ir is ; Ingratitade and Tyranny in a woman to ale 
2320 [257] _ 


4 

„ 
. 
» 


| 232 Sentiments, &c.' — flow 
F. a Joyful one, iv. 92 


12951. 
N 5085 greatly ſenfible of ce Ingratude of thoſe 
we love, vi. 4 1376]. n 

To take vantage of an innocent creature's 00d 
opinion, to her own detriment; or ruin, is the m un- 
grateful wickedneſs that can be committed by nn. vi. 
362. [vii. 292]. 

Particular inſtances of Tagratiude in enecher to us, 
ſhould not be permitted to narrow and contract our cha- 


_zity ans IP 11 vii. 274. [viii. 199]. 


MR + 


Warn en are to ee Ade ast 
dere are often thrown in to make weight, that other- 
wiſe would not have been complained of, i. 211. [219]. 
That filence wants not ei er merit or amiableneſa, 
which is owing to the perſon's being afraid of diſcover- 
8 voice, the depth of his concery,, ii. 82. [172]. 
a poor paſſive machine is the body, when the 
mind is diſorder d! ii. 100. [188]. 
Sorrow makes an ugly face — Lovel iv. 190. 
VI. 93. fv. 19. vii. 30095 
f 1 62 =: 16ſt fried, n id "thei 
'Grief very much abated, when they are themſelves at- 
_ by a dangerous, or painful illnaſs, Lowes iv. wow. 
E 323 
* Grief, e is a flow worker, ard est time 
N 24 in a little 3 Joy between its ſullen fs, Joe 174. 
7 
1 is the bamble, bene Grief that only deſerves pity, 
_av.. 194. [v. 20. 
| How anxiouſly do we: pray. for. the life of: K dear chill 
an its illneſs, which when grown to maturity we have 
lon — had not been granted to nen 
116, (vii. | 
5 who fly 1 hows, to avoid. an oy "ac 
labour Luder more diftreſs iv the intermediate ſuſpenſe, 
_ than voy — have done were they to be preſent at it, 
vn. 25. 1304 | 
3 I and neeeſſary eroployment ould be found 


- 
* 


into remembrances more ſweet than Painful, vii. 180; 


F K FF teak 
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to amuſe and to divert perſons ſuffering under vio- 
; ent Grief, or loſs of dn ends,” vii. 10. viii. 3 


E031 $0 64 11153-6733 ſafer; out eget baum: & ; 


97s is natural for us, in every deep and lincere Grief, x 
to intereſt in it all we know, vii: 149. [vi 


Grief {for the bs of foiecdt may be alles tyctime 


lviü. 102]. [2.96% ce 
IS | **  Adverſity. 1 Conſolation. u Mn 0 
5 | | 222 
{5 Fi N in 41 TH 


& £1: Inter 't 
: Hane: are et eakly. changed, i. 236 irt. 
li. 245. viii. 134. Wat d 1 7008 2 

Vice is a coward, and will hide its head when fteadily 
oppoſed by an advocate ſor virtue, i. 327. ii. 19]. 

What muſt be the force, of evil Habits in a man, 
who 2hinks right, yet dilgraces his knowlegs Dy nn 
awrong ! iii. 13. [157 J. 

The guilty eye will figk under an examining one that 


15 innocent, iii. 164. [300]. ; 
The Guilty leſs bear the detecting truth, than the in- 
nocent do the degrading falſhood, iv. 20. [208 ]. 
| Bad men take more pains. to be wicked, than it would 


| coſt them to be good, Iv, 108, v. 96. n 303. v. 


J. 
, dun ſhines. alike; den, db: bod ud the, good 


but the guilty mind it cannot illuminate, v. 80. [3 30]. 


* = generally brings on it own n 
I 

Tt inne will oſten ſweetly lep when the injurer 

——— a., / N 
There can hardly be a greater ponihmen 

* Lovelace, reflecting on bis laſt outrage on Clariſſa, than 

that which I at this inſtant Wan in *. e. 

morſe, b l.. : 
What a detection molt ever fall to the lot of Guile, 


* 


los Lovelace, on Clariſſa's behaviour in the Penknife ſeens, | 


were it given to Innocence EPR thus * 8 ne, 
ſelf! v. 150, [vi. 62J. TH 2 


124 Seximent c. — 


Thoſe who cannot and che ſhock of public Dame, 
ought to be doubly,careful that they incur nat private 
Guilt which may bring them to it, vi. 287. [vii..212]. 

; Guilt, when. detected, is, literally ſpeaking, its. .qwi | 

,uniſher, even in this world, fancy it makes the haughtieſt 
| 2 look like miſcreants, vi. 346. vii. 274}. 

Evil Courſes can no longer yield pleafure than while 

thooghe and reflection can be 1 off, vii. 200. (vill 


; 123]- 


Happineſs. Content. 


Ir is happy for a ape to leave the work poſllle 
of every one's love, i. 5. [5]. 
Happineſs and Riches are two things, and very ſeldom 
meet together, i. 122. [127]. 
- Were we 8 which no — can be, we could 2 
be h in this life (even in ual acceptation of 
the any anleſs thoſe with whom we have to deal, ind 
more eſpecially thofe who have any controul over us, 
were goyerned by the principles by which we ourſelves 
are directed, i. 12g. #127, Feb) — 4 
To know we are happy, not to jeaveſ# to aſtes- 
r6fle@tion to look back upon the preferable Paſt wich a 
heavy and felf-accufir ben un man 
Felieities, ni. 77. [169]. ADL N 
What a ha WARS — that man know, who moves 
 rogetarly to ſome laudable end, and has nothing to re- 
e in his 3 Iv, 14 
{v.'224 


. r 
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The beireſt to Content is the richeſt heireſs that can | 
be ſought after, v. 221. [vi. 427]. oval 17 . 

* e Generoſity. — ri NT 


to u 3G 4C,eearl lr: *: fo. 
Health... n Nut! f er. I" K 3 


50805 Heatth will make the fout and body "ar 
with each other, i. 264; [274]. 

Poverty is the mother of Health, ii. 16. fi 101. X 

- Temperance will give Health and Vigour to an bl | 
ginally tender conſtitütion, il. 289. Titi. 28 J. 

Health diſpoſes us to be pleafed with ourſelves ; "and 
then we are ** a way 5 be pleaſed with every one elſe, 
vi. 30. 

Ta BEN every. dope riſes upon us; every ' hour | pre- 
ſents itſelf to us on dancing feet, 14]. 

What Mr. Addiſon ſays of Liberty, may, with Milf 
greater p propriety, be ſaid of Health; for what i is Liberty 
itſelf without Health? - * 

It makes the gloomy face of Nature gay 
Gives 5 to the Sun, and pleaſure to the 


y. ti. 
Mes of ng bodily Health ſeldom know how 


_ to pity the ery fro or 5 oy vi. 249. [vi. 25 


Tee Phyfic. Vapours. . 


Heart. Humanity, 


i ese a heart, wants every ing, i. 264. 
* VI 
A wrong head may bs convinced; but who can give # 
Heart where it is — a 

The perſon who wants a-feeli Heart, wants the 


kigheſ Jop in this life, 4. 296. [296]. J — 24 


griefs.by that defect, i. 264. [274]. | 

— eaſes involuntarily, 
onght generally 

1 aemadhion — Conſcience, ui; 


as may be ſaid its miſgivings 


we [300 . 


is more to | @-man's proffe-ee. be = kind Hean, 
than a cunning head, ii. 226. [3 10. 
Terſous of Humanity will not be albamed, on pro- 


\ per 


136 Sentiments,  &c. extrasted from 

per occaſions, te ſhew'by theiy og06-0ue Bop hare far. 

ing Hearts, iv. 122. [319]. . 1. 
omen ſhould make ita r e of the Heart 

of a man, as he is or is not affected by the woes of 

others, whether real or repreſented, ibid. 

He who can place his pride in a barbarous inſenfibi. 

lity, is ignorant of the Heer Glory of the Human 


3 . 

happy, ſo» Lovelate, and have a feelin 
its. 75 "a i 6h it not, muſt be a Tiger and 
no Man, iv. 339. [V. 176]. 

Even thoſe peop oo 7M bad Hearts) wil have a 
veneration 'for thoſe who have good ones, v. 28 3. ee 
alſo iv. 217. [vi. 194. See alſe v. 48J. 5 

What the unpenetrating world call Humanity, is of. 
ten no more than a weak mind pitying itſelf, Level, v. 
304. [vi. 217]. 

A capacity of bei ier by the diſtreſſes of our 
fellow · creatures is far from being diſgraceful to a manly 
Heart, v. 358, [vi. 275]. 

© Sweet is the pain which generous natures fee! for the 
diftreſles of others, vi. 280. [vit. 205 J. 

A kind Heart is a greater blefliug to its poſſeſſor, 
_* than it canbe'to any other perſon 1 who may receive be- 

nefit from it, vi. 295. [vii. 221]. 
See F 7 | Geverofity, Goodneſs. 


N if . Honeſty... a n eins Tits 11 


88 a * * is it to Honeſty, that — — pre- 
tends to it, even at the inſtant that he kinows: he means 
to be a knave! i. 229. [23 ) ũ -] 

HFoneſty is the chief pride of the low. * the high, 
the love of power, of wiradllens of pleaſure miſlead, 
and induce a paramount pride, which too often ſwallows 
23. $96:[ty0þk <7 oro VE. 
What is there in this dull word, or thing, eall'd Ho- 
neſty, afſts Lovelace, that even I cannot help thinking, 

the temporary emanation of it. in ſuck a man as Tom- 
Iinſon, amiable ? iv. 367. Lv. 205; 206]. »+ 41 

It is ſo much every one's 4205 to be honeſt, that no 

9 being ſo ; every honeſt man therefore 


may 


* 
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may call himſelf honeſt Niue Arif of va- 
nity, \ Vil. 268. (viii. 193]. [See Goodneſs. | 


+ 5:1 £346 by; Hug 7 * Tris i 


Tux plaineſt path in our journey thro? life, is, aslac-. | 
knowleges Lovelace, the fafeſt OO: beſt It, . bir i 
5 N 
ö 8 all * affairs, 3 1 awd the} ive. ; 
nient, - the good and the bad, are ſo mingled, that chere 
is no having the one without the other, iv. 46. .[236}.:: 
As Human Life is chequer-work, a perſon of 3 
will ſet ſo much good againſt N ene to 
ſtrike a balance, iv. 119. [316]. + 6] 
When can creatures, who- hold by ſo. uncertain. a te- 
oy as OR in. . Ing to be out of danger? 
"This [3 one of thoſe common -forms of ſpeech that 
proves the frailty and the rn of ; poag mortals 


at the fame time, ibid. 

What are ten, — E to look back 
to, in the longeit of which — 5 forward, we ſhall 
all perhaps be mingled with the duſt from whence we 
ſprung ? vi. 252. [VIi. 174]. 

What is even the — Life that in hi þ healch we 
wiſh for? what, as we go along, but a life of appre- 
henſions, ſometimes for our friends, and oftener for Our- 
ſelves ? vi. 402. [vii. 334 

And at laſt, when arrived at the old age we covet, 
one heavy loſs or deptivation having ſucceeded another, 
we ſee ourſelves ftripp'd, as may be ſaid, of every one 
we lov'd ; and expo bed as uncompanionable poor crea- 
tures to the flights of joſtling youth, who want to puſh 
us of the ſtage, in hopes to poſſeſs what we have, ibid. 

And, ſuper-added to all, our own infirmities every day 
increaſing ; of themſelves enough to make the Life we 
wiſh for, the greateſt diſeaſe of all, vi. 402. (vii. 3384. 

To wiſh for an exemption from: all infelicities, were 
to wiſh for that which can never happen in this world, 
and what perhaps ought not to be wiſh'd for, at by A 
wiſh we could obtain it, ſince we are not to live always, 
vi. 107. [vii. 339]- [See Conſolation, 

| Human 


136 — — 
* E Human Nature. 


Narva gives us relations. that choice would not 
| have made ſuch, i. 194: [201]. 

What a world, i is this! one half of the people in it 
tormenting the other half, yet being themſelves torment. 
ed in tormenting! i. 346. v. 296. [ii. 38. vi. 208], 
What a contemptible rogue, whether ip poor or rich, 

r — ii. 25. iv. 328. See al il 
268. [ii. 169. v. 164. See alſo. 55]. 

How apt is Human Nature to 2 a byas which it 
would give a perſon pain to contend with ! ii. 66. 312, 
[iii. 207, 208. iv. 97]. 
It is but ſhaping the bribe to the taſte, and every one 
has his price, Lovel. iv. 328. [v. 164]. 

2 clown, as well as his betters, practiſes what 
7 he cenſures, and cenſures what he pradliſes, f iv. 403. 

V. 


244]. 
In every human breaſt Gn one paſſion. merally 
breaks through principle, ond controuls us all Love. 
v. 104. [viig]. | 
In ſome things we all err, vi. it. [33 
| Thoſe who err on the krone. v4 of a Jt 
ment, are likely to be in the right five times in fix: 
vile a thing is ken n Joys e, ag newt 


vil. 9]. = 
b er Detradtion. 


s "Humility, 
HomL1TyY muſt be the ornament of a high condi 
tion, i. 186. 


193]. 
Perſons of umility and Aﬀability, by their ſweetneſs 
of manners, inſenſibly _ pooyee into their ſentiments, 


m5 [iv. 62}. , 

human excellence is but comparative. There 
may be perſons who excel us, as much as we fanſy we 
Excel the meaneſt, vii. 272. [viii. 198}. 

2 that "makes every grace a is Hani 


Gor Duty. Goodneks, 


. Af 1 ho * J 
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War a Huſband muſt that man mike who is fond 
of prerogative, and yet ſtands in need of the inſtruction 
which a man ſhould be qualified to give! i. 205, [212]. 

The heart, not the of the man, is what mould 
determine a woman in the choice of an Huſband, i. 
259. [268]. 4 

Sobriety in a man is a great point to be ſecured, ance 
ſo many miſchiefs happen thro exceſs, i. 260. [269]. 

As obedience is made a part of the matrimonial vow, 
2 woman ſhould not teach a man, by a failure in that, 
to 5 0770 #15 perhaps more material parts of his, 
i. 261. [271 | 

The principal views of a good Wife, in adorning 
her perſon, ſhould be to preſerve her Huſband's afetion, 
and to do credit to his choice, i. 274. [284]: 

A married woman ſhould be even fearful of attract; 
ing the eyes of any man but thoſe of her Huſband, 73:9. 

A gloomy ſpirit in-a Huſband will fwallow up a chear- 
fal one in his Wife, i. 324. [ii. 16]. 

Greatneſs of ſoul is required in a woman'of ſenſe and 
1 to make her in her heart forbear to deſpiſe 
4 5 Huſband, i. 376. iv. 29. _s 67. iv; 


21 

[bands are Kos jesloes of their authority and con- 
ſequence with women who have wit, ii. 204. [ii. 92]: 

A Wife is the keeper oſ her Hutand's Honour, 11 
345. Ciii. $1]. ; 

A Wife's faults, in the world's eye, brit more diſ: 
grace upon the Huſband than even upon herſelf, ii. 345- 
uw. 317. [iii. $1. iv. rot]. 

The Wife, by infidelity, may do more injury. to- the 
b ae than the Huſband can to the Wite, . 349 | 

lü. 84] ©. 

Handſome Hoſbands often make a Wife's hear ake; 
ui. 29. [172, 173]. 

Handfome Huſbands think the woman they marry un- 
der obligation to them, ii. 29. [17 
A Huſband and Wife may be 200 much of one temper 


7.9% iii. * {189 


Two 
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Two perſons of tempers not com ly bad, 
be very vakappy if they will be on of humour 
one Rake, iii, A [1 IM En 

It is a moſt affecting thing to be Cant by death 
from a good Huſband, — left in deſtitute circum- 
ſtances, and that not by his fault, iii. 164, [300]... 

A wiſe man will rather endeavour to inſpire a con. 
ſciouſneſs of dignity in the heart of his Wife, than to 


depreſs and humble her in her own eyes, TT 295: 303. 


Neto Liv. 81, 89. 117). 
rudence, virtue, and delicacy of lid js a Wige dd 
a man more honour in the eyes of the world, than the 


_ fame qualities in himſelf, iii. 317. Liv. 107]. 


A —— woman will be as delicate 'of her Huſband's 
honour as of her own, iv. 30. [2 tg]. 
A good Wife will think it her duty to lay up out of 


| her own ſeparate proviſion, if not a too ſcanty one, for 
the family good, and for accidents, iv. 30, 31. [219], 


A tyrant Huſband, /ays Lovelace, makes a dutiful 


Wife, iv. 57. [248,249]. 


The virtue of a woman oe has a bad Haſhand i i 


always is danger, iv. 74. [266—268]. ' 


A proud and bad ſpirit cannot bear a ſuperiority of 
5 N in a Wiſe, tho' ſhe and n her excellencies are 


his in full pr „ iv. 185. 14). 
A bountif fal den per d Wike Mold take cate, that by 
doing more than raktice to others, ſhe does not tefs than 
juſtice by Fer huſband; iv. 220. [v. 51]. 

To bear much with ſome Wives, is to be under a ne- 
cefiity.to bear more, iv. 316. [v. 152. 4 

Hatbands and Wives who live together in good un- 
derſtanding. give to ſtrangers an almoſt unerring proof 
of the goodneſs of dein hearts, v. 283. Et & contra * 
194. Et & contra}. 

Happy is the marriage where neither Man not r Wiſe 
has any wilful or premeditated evil. bor: ie to 
reproach each other with ! ibid. 


What good principles, 5 1 muſt that Wife 


have, who, [in temptation] preſerves. her faith to a man 


who has no ſhare in her affections! v. 396. vi. 315]. 
It is — that a man of a cruel natures of 
* ; | Porure 


ſportive invention, and who has an high 
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opinion 'of 
himſelf, and a low one of the Female Sex, mould make 
a tender and good Huſband, vi. 127, 128. [vii 42]; 54 

A prudent Wiſe" will conquer by Vielding, vi. 129. 


(vii. 431. 
W chat man who is made un- 


eaſy at home, can divert himſelf abroad; Which a wo- 
man cannot fo ecafily ay without ſcandal, vii. 244+ 
[viii. 16808. 

The managing Wife, if adit may 3 a ſeeming 
obligation on a meek, or good-natured Huſband,' by 
te performance of no more than her duty, vi. 1 | 
viii. 170}. 

Te: Advice to Women. . . 


Hypocriſy. - r 
Tur man who has 2 evail'd with 2 woman 
to throw herſelf into M1} ** occaſion for Hy- 
2 li. 395- See a i. 318. [rite 128. See alſo wy 


What an Hyzaa is | the woman who will pat her 
166 to her eye oftener than the wets it! fü. 
104. [300 

A text of Scripture is often, Lovelace A2. a cloak for 


an Hypocrite, iv. 96. [290]. | 
See Human Nature. +: yl JETS BLN + 


4 1 * "of 2 
II- will. "OY Hatred. | Malice, Spite. 


Wrom we fear more than love, we are not far from 
hating, i. 19. [20]. 

Ill-will, if it cannot find occaſions of diſguſt, will 
make them, i. 20. [21]. = l 
CATE top 

Ve, 1. 53.72 

Envy — It — extend their 
the whole n i. . 5 

III. _ has eyes ever open to e 
; or love, is n . to ral — 
1. 120. n 1 

Hatrel 
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gr eg, even to the mann 1 
„ 4-287 Z 03.1907 W300 WOK II 
Projects form d * Malice, and founded in Selftnek, 
op ht to be diſappointed, i. 194. [202J. 
atred miſrepreſents all things, i. 243. 281. 

Spiteful people will ſometimes ſhew gayety and 
vour to one they value not, bn another with 
whom they are diſpleaſed, ii. 82. [172]. 

Abſence heightens * ü. 246. [3 255 

Hatred and Anger ar 


+; - = * 


f magination. 
Tux Female Sex have great advantages over the other 
5 powers that relate to the Imagination, ii. 15. 
111 
Perſecution and Diſcouragement depreſs ingenuous 
* and blunt the edge of _ Inanghantions, ü. 
113. 
tever we ſtrongly i imagine is at the time more chan 
imaginary, altho' it may not appear ſo to ores. ü. 93, 
182]. 
Warm Imaginations uy not without. a mixture of En- 


chuſiaſm, ii. 278. [iv. 64]. / 


Fancy or tention,” be the ſubje& either joyous or 
grievous, is able to outgo fact, vii. 25. [364]. 

People of ſtrong 7 map are generall 
guiſhed from people of judgment by their peculiar flights 


and whimſfies, vii. 195. [viii. 115}. 


Inaclination. 


Piazons may be drawn in. againſt Inelination, till 


euſtom will male an Inclination, i. 59. [62 J. 


Some people need no greater Niet than #0 be 
to purſue their awn Inclinations, i. 115. [156]. 
Whatever our hearts are in, Joys Lovelace, our heads 
will follow, ii. 327. {aii.:63]. 
Ic is the art of the Devil. and of Libertines, e be 


ons to Inclinations, ii. 344. v. 122. iii $0: * 14 
— Libertine. Love. 0 


* 


18 


* 
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ladſcrtion, Inconſderatenels. Prefump- 


"= F 


"Tur ego i 8 
a wound to Virtue, i. 372, [ü, 63 J. 


A great and wilful Tian. ne: only debaſes a 
perſon i in her own eyes, but weakens ane and 
influence over others, ii. 310, Lai. 47. 


It is one of the crueleſt circumſtances chat altends the 

= of the Inconſiderate, that ihe makes all who love 
her unhappy, and gives joy only to the enemies of her 

family, ii. 397. Liü. 734 

Preſumption join'd to Inexperience i is often the ruin 
even of well-meaning perſons, iii. 244. [iv. 36]. 

A worthy mind drawn in to an Indiſcretion, will have 
as much concern for the pain given by it to thoſe ſhe 
loves, as for the TR _ upon herſelf, Iv, 


221. i 
2 to Women. 


Adel: 'Scafitr. 


Tunze can be no hope of a man of profligate life, 
whoſe vices have taken root in Infidelity, iv. 122. [319]. 

Thoſe who know leaſt are the Seofters, Jays 
Belford, vi. 64. [395]. 

Scoffers generally cenſure without knowlige, laugh 
without reaſon, and are noiſy and loud on things of 


which they know the leaſt, Be,. ibid. 
See Guilt, Religion, 


An innocent man ma deſpiſe obloquy, 1. 26 1 ]. 

An innocent perſon doubred, will will "vor" ; 5 
ü. 350. [iii. 86). 

Innocence (according to its ny) had mr have 
a greater mixture of Nr the dove, than i 
generally has, Lowel. iv. 280. [v. 114. 

Happy is the perſon who can 87 with Clariſſa, . 1 
2 * ſhould be glad that all the world knew ny heart. Let 


3 | « my 


1.44 . ments, &c. extracted from 
judgment upon my actions; fairly 

BY arg oh; fear abt the 2bſate, . 338. [vi 174. 140 
Buts; 


Let them even aſk me my moſt ſecret thou 
and whether , the reyealing of them make for me or 


« me, I will reveal ie,” iv. 338: fv. 1751 
An innocent perſon,” being apt'to ju de of others 
5 5 by bis ofa, in the eakiel detergent 


WE Ss hoe! | 
N cls.” Vine. 1% e 2% nt 


bi i 1345 881 0.885 £1 8 
bs e -/ +. -Infolence.. ici 
1 


we 122 man who. can cteep and Yiu to thoſe by whom 
to bhe-a;gainer, will be inſolent and over-bear. 


ing to thoſe on w can have no ſuch view, i. 165, 


Ai. 93, li. 1205 ii. 185 
rune U Inſolents who 5 ho frighten women, children, and 
25 ate generall * cravens K rms, 7 men, i. 323. 


8 more effeQually ſubdues ſome female 
is than kindneſs and eonck Bg, i. 428. (i. 16]. 
Some people act hy others, as if they thought paticnce 
and forbearance neceilary on ane fide to be upon good 
terms together, but always take care rather to oaue, than 
to lay the obligation, ii. 32. [125]. 
People who find their has made them condider- 
* will ſeldom be Pleaſ ii. 67. [208, 209]. 
Conceſſions made to u enerous ſpirits, ſerve ay to 
confirm them in their Inſofence, iii. 67. [209]. 
Infolence is the parent of meanneſs, iv. 378: Cv. 21 11. 
8 Guilt. Libertine. 78 N 


judgment. | 
Ax error agai e is infinitel worſe than an | 
error in — i. 263. [1, 273 31 + 
gs order to form a Judgment. © the.tempers of men 
with whom we incline to have a cloſe connexion, we 
ſhould attend to their behaviour upon flight diſappoint- 
ments or provocations, and then we ſhall be able perhaps 
„ aſcribed to Art in them, and 


what to-Natare, Ii. 29:,[122Þ 1, 


— 
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She who as up to the beſt of her Judgment, at the 
f time ſhe is called upon to act, has the lefs to blame 
1 herſelf for, tho“ the event ſhould prove unfayourableg 
ii. 296. See alſo i. 121. [i11. 34. See alſo i. 125]. 251 
The eye and the heart, when too cloſely allied, are 
we generally at enmity 550 the Judgment, iti. 45. 270, 273. 
; m. 188. iv. 57, 58}. FE» FTI Mt 
© To judge — the reaſonableneſs of the conduct and | 
reſentment of others, we ought to * exactly 
in their ſituations, vi. 128. Lil. 43]. | 
Juſtice. Injuſtice. Right. Wrong. 
Ix an unjuſt donatian, the giver and receiver [the lat- | 
| ter knowing it to be ſo] are Loch culpable, i. 78. 122. 
0 306. [1h (7 BI ²˙—t 7 PTR ITY 
id There is a Right and Wrong in every thing, let peo. 
; ple put what gloſs they will upon their actions, ii. 74. 
1 J. . | ; 3 . 121 
le ; 7 woman may then doubt the Juſtice of her cauſe, 
when thoſe who loved her, and are not princi in the 
90 point in debate, condemn her, iii. 54. {her 22 
od ö an 
an 


A man reflects upon himſel upon 

he has kept, if he treats common inſtances of J 

Gratitude and Benevolence, as extraordinary, iii. 309, 
iv. 94, 95]- 6 rg yy Ms Scrap oa | 

/ , Li 125 as I am thought to be, ſays Lovelace, I ne- 

to ver will attempt to briog down the meaſure of Right 
| and Wrong to the ſtandard of my own actions, vi, 10. | 
3 [338]. yes EE I! 
Thoſe who take advantage of the neceſſities of their | 
| 


the compan) 
alice, 


C 


fellow-creatures, in order to buy any thing cheaper than 
the real * are no a for the differ - 
ence, vi. 65. [395, : | EN 
= There "5: 225 I. ſo criminal, who had not | | 
ſome to juſtify and fide with her, vii. 9. [347], _ A 
In all Recommendations, the good and convenience | 
bs of both parties ſhould be lade. vii. 164. 178. [Lviii. 8 | 
85, 86, in the note, 99]. _ ö 1 
If reflexions ate juſtly thrown upon us, we ought, 
* of reſenting, to profit by them, vii, 196. [viii. 
120], „ ö 


- 
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If unjaſt, we ought to deſpiſe them, and the reflecer 
too, ſince it would bz inexcuſable to ſtrengthen by an- 
ger an enemy, whoſe malice might be diſarmed by con- 
tempt, vii. 198. [vili. 120]. 1 N 
Juſtice, no leſs than Mercy, is an Attribute of the 


a * 


Almighty, vii. 202. [ viii. 125]. 
bee Pubans 474 to K. n d 51 
ass lit Keepers. Keeping. 


Men who keep women, as little know how to part 
with them as if they were married to them, iii. 347. 
en Lat 
_ man ay FFP a woman, but not his eſtate, iii, 
347. iv. rn f 7 7 * 
„Rakes who deſpiſe matrimopy, often become the 
dupes of low bred women, Who govern them more ab. 
ſolutely than a wife would attempt to do, :bi4, 
Keepers Who are in poſſeſſion of eſtates by legal 
deſcent, will not wiſh that their fachers had deſpiled 
matrimony as they do, ibid. Wen 4,54 he 
Ought not Keepers to have the ſame regard for po- 
ſterityz as their fathers had? ⁰—¹ò/ OOO 
How can any thing be expected but riot and waſte, 
from creatures who know the uncertain tenure by which 
they hold, and who have an intereſt quite different from 
that of their Keepers? iii. 348. [iv. 131]. 
Many conſiderations with-hold a wife from "infidelity 
to a man's bed that —_ weigh with a miſtreſs, ii, 
wr pray oper EO RTRs 
MY bee many things from a kept miſtreſs, 
"Is 997 would not bear from a wife, in. 349. [iv. 
_ | 
. who are generally low born, low-edu- 
cated creatures, can make no other returns for the part- 
nerſhip in a man's fortune into which they are lifted, 
but the libidinous ones, which a man cannot boaſt of 
but to the diſgrace of both, iii. 350. [iv. 135] 

A Keeper, as be advances in years, will fad his ap- 
petite to Libertiniſm go off, and that the regular family- 
iſe will be more and more palatable to him, 76:4. 1 

. , any 


the Hiſtory of CAA „% 
Many conſiderations, reſpecting himſelf and his zule⸗ +. 


gitimate children, ſhould weigh with a man who keeps 


a miſtreſs, and N wedlock, iii. 350, 351. (ive 135. 
136 
. man who is capable of fondneſs to his ons. 

and has a feeling heart, will marry, iii. 350: [iv. 136}. 

The natural. fruits of treading in crooked 2 are, 
dangers, diſgrace, and a too late repentance, ibid. +. 

Keepers are often the cullies of their own Libertinifan;, 
ſliding into the married ſtate with their well-worn doxies, 
which they might haye enter'd into wich mein 144 or 
ſuperiors, iii. 352. Liv. 136]. 


Sce the remarkable flory of Tony Jenn, * * 4 3 let 
Keeper, ibid. 


And of Mr. Belton and his N homaſene, iii. 35 4. [iv. 
138 
Old Zh imagining themſelves under obligation to 


their young paramours, ſeldom keep ts thing? un 


their knowlege, iv. 206. [v. 36]. 

A conſuming malady, and a conſuming ailteſl fa 
in Belton's caſe] are dreadful things to fruggle wich in 
the laſt ſtage of life, v. 401. vi. 172. [vi. 321, vii, . 

Hardly ever was there a * chat made a 
Keepereſs, v. 403. [vi. 323]. 435 

In the laſt tage of a Kee 2 life, the Midreſes worse 
favoured gallant has been ſometimes his Phyſician ; che 
dying man's Will has been ready made for him" and 
Widow's weeds have been provided the moment he is 
I in order to eſtabliſh a nne vi. * 9 
90 { | s 2 

| See Libertine. Sg hag * N. — On 

0 . r Lot 3 Ws N . * wn 

Law. Lawyer. r 

1 T 5 E Law aſſerts not itſelf until it is offended, * , 
113 

Old practiſers in the Live wake themſelves, {too woch 

8 3 upon their cull as draughtſmen, iv. 44» 

234 * 

The Lawyers who * the fakes of a paltry fee, under- eit 
take to make black white, and white. * er, dea our 


H 2 ee JW 


= 
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to eſtabliſh/iniquity by quirks, and to rob the i intiocene, 
iv, 248. [v. 80].—And are as baſe; Lovelace ſays, as his 
and old Sinclair's vile im lement Dorcas, v. 109. ['vi: 9.] 
'The Law is a word that carries in it natural terrors to 
gh. 71 mind, * 159 [vi. 63]. © 
o wonder it ſhould, ſays Lovelace, ſince thoſe WhO 
will damn — to procure eaſe and plenty in the 
world, muſt tremble at every thing that ſeems to threaten 
_ g_ - Amer; fn that eaſe and plenty, v. 1 39. 
7 vi 91 10 B 
It is but olofiing over one part of a ſtory, and omit. 
ing another, ſays Lovelace, that will make-s bad _— 4 
one, vi. 347. [vii. 276]. 


l Learning. 


©: ALETTEs' o education too generally ſets the chil- 


#, $4 
_— 


drew. of the poor above thoſe ſervile ofhees, by which 


the buſineſs of the world is carried on, iii. 


148]: 
; Take the world chro there. are twenty happy peop 


3. E 


among the unletter'd, to one among thoſe who have ba wy 


a ſchool-education, iii. 364. [iv. 148]. 
Vet who would not wilh to lift 1 difin&ion 
nia ho pr. e cakes e TE 


"Ike little words ; in the Republic of Letters, like the 
little folks in a nation, are the moſt uſeful. and Hgnifi- 


cant, iv. 82. [275]. 

A man of the deepeſt Learning may hear ſomething 
from even a mean preacher that he knew not before, 
or at leaſt that he had not cohfidered in the ſame light, 
iv. r25. [322]. 

The early Learning of women, ch chiefly conſiſts 
in what they pick up from inflaming Novels, and im- 
probable Romances, contributes greatly to e and 


wegen their minds, vi. 334. [vit. 261]. 
Libertine. Rake. 


Tur man wants but an N to put in practice 
che erimes he is not aſhamed to have * 


1. 67. [69]. 


o ; . . 7 - f 
. a 4 * * 4 A >» 
& 9 
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A Libertine Lover, if preferred to a virtuous one, is 
more likely to juſtify the 2;//ike of his oppolers, -than 
the choice of his favourer, i. 256. [266]. 

| Rakes are mare ſuſpicious than honeſt FRED, ii. 344. 

in. 
[ „ IST by * frailty of thoſe women they. bave 
ces; over, judge of the whole Sex, ii. 344. [iii 
80 

Once ſubdued, and always Jubtlued,” is an article in 
the Rake's Creed, ii. 362. Hi. 392. [iii. 87. iv. 176]. 

A Libertine who is a man of ſenſe and know lege mult 
have taken great pains to ſuppreſs many god motions 
and reflexions as they aroſe in his mind, or levity Mult 
be ſurpriſingly predominant in it, iii. 13. [L. 

The chief ealures of a Libertine malt ariſe from the 
pain, the ſuſpenſe, the anguiſh of mind which he gives 
to the heart of a woman e to love, iii. 145. 

281J. 
1 Alben believes that no woman can be chaſle 
or virtuons from principle, iii. 245. Liv. 331. | 

Every woman who favours a Libertine, confirms him 

in his bad opinion of the Sex, ibid. 

If a woman loves a Libertine, how will he "<A the 
thought of ſharing her intereſt in him with half the town, 
and thoſe perhaps the dregs of it ? ibid. 

Prayers, tears, and the moſt abject ſubmiſion, are fuel 
to the pride of a Libertine, lidl. 

Fortunes ſquander'd, eſtates mortgaged or fold, and 
poſterity robb'd, are too often 8 reſult of a Marge 
with a Libertine, 3 ii. 246. [iv. 

A Libertine familiarized to 4. diftreſſes he evcuſions, 
is ſeldom betrayed into a tenderneſs foreign to his na- 
ture, iii. 324. Liv. 109]. 

A e will be more aſhamed of ſhewing com- 
paſſion by a weeping eye, than of the moſt atrocious 
crimes, iii. 325. [iv. 110}. 

Libertines [as well as women love them] have not the 
ens To Howe ſays, that honeſt men have, iii. 327. 

iv. 112 
Libertines are generally more ſevere exacters of im- 
H 3 plicit 


- — = 
— 
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v. 394. [v1. 313]- 
than reptile pride is his, whoſe delight is in the ruin of 


Satan, to draw poor ſouls into thoſe ſubtle ſnares which at 


a benefit with that grace, which gives the rel, me- 


4-77, [218]. 


150, Sentiments, &c. extracted from 


plicit ghee, and rigorous virtue, than other men, 
v. 20. [26 

No man, who can think but of half the plagues that 
purſue an intriguing 1] pirit, would ever quit the fore: right 
path, v. 330. (vi, 244. 

A man who when old would enjoy in peace his own 
reflexions, Lowelace confeſſes, ſhould never be a Rake, 


The friendſhips and intimacies of Libertines are only 
calculated for ſtrong life and health, vi. 59. [389]. 

What an ungrateful, what an unmanly, what a meaner f 
a perſon who confides in his honour, and whom be 
ought to protect! vii. 97. [viti. 15, 16]. 

Men of gallantry and intrigue are the inftruments of 


laſt will entangle their own feet, vii. 202. [ viii. 125].. 
Libertines are infinitely worſe animals than beaſts of 
prey; fince theſe deſtroy thro" hunger and neceſſity on- 
; thoſe from wantonneſs and port, vil. 14. [viii. 


210]. 
See Advice to Runen. Courtſhi © Cruelty Men 
aud omen. Parents and Chilien "Vow" Wit. | 


Little Spirits. Meanneſs. "Warrdwidls:- 


Some perſons have Meanneſs in their very pride ; 
and their eee goes e in hand e it. i. 86 
Mees ; | 
{ Like Little Souls will find one another, out, as well as 
lke Great ones, ibid. 
Little Spirits will always: accommadate ebb, to 
the tempers of r * want de work vent i. 320. 


fi. 18]. 


-Grudging and narrow Spirits 23 not how bo confer 


rit to a beneficent action, i. 321. [ii. 121. 
One Meanneſs is not to be zulliied by another, ii 
164]. 
To be afraid of Lade Spirits 3 is to encourage infalts, 


Mean” 


/ 


the Hiſtory"of CunsiSsx. tis 
Meanneſs muſt ever be the portion of the man who 
is detected in acting vilely, iv. 294. [v. 128]. 
Tame Spirits will ever be impoſed upon, iv. 316. | 
v. 152]. 
There i is a malignancy i in Little Minds, which antes 
them wiſh to — down the worthy, to their own level, 
vi. 306. [vii. 23 
Nothing ſubjects the bovis — % IG moch Mean 


neſs, as the conſciouſneſs of having done wilfal wrong 
to our fellow-creatures, vi. 40 5. [vis 39. 


le of narrow Spirits will praiſe generous ones, 
. they find it to their purpoſe, that all the world, 
but themſelves, ſnould be . „ vil. be. Lui. 
170 
deen perſons, judging by Geir own bodies, 
impute pride and oſtentation to. worthy perſons, as their 
motives to good actions, vii. 271, 272. as 17]. 
See. Coyetouſneſs. Partiality, Seif. 


Tus Love which has not taken root deep enough to 
ſhoot out into declaration, will not be brought forward by 
the blighting winds of anger or reſentment, i. 10, [16] 
328 takes deepeſt root in the ſteadieſt minds, i i. 60. 
[62 
2 is not always tbe conſtrued 1 into Love, 
1. 62, [64 * 
That Lion Love is not to be turned into « Lap. doy, 


i. 63. [66]. e | 
Prodigies, tho' they obtain our admiration, never at- 
tract our Love, 1. 164. [170]. $87} .! 


Love, to look back n, muſt a r to be a very 
fooliſh thing, when K Sap brought apptar born 2 
affluence, into indigence, and laid a generous mind un- 
der obligation and dependence, i. 175. [182]. 

What is commonly called Love, is a narrow, cireum⸗ 
ſcribed, ſelfiſh paſſion ; and, where the object of it is 
unworthy, a paſſion too Weite for a fare mind . en- 
* 1. 176, [183]. 


0 98}. and vanity are boken the fource of Lore, 1 10. 
19 3 


H 4 A 


* 


. voice, are the natur 
5 Neue Love is fearful of offending, i bs, 335. Lin. b 
4 Els, 


? 
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A on truly in Love will be wholly u by 


one object, i. 192. 196, 197. 199. 204]. 
Love will acquit where Reaſon condemns, * 211. 


1250]. 


A prudent perſon will watch over the rſt approaches 
of Love, i. 244-{253]. . 

It is a degree of * in a woman to lere a fen- 
ſual man, i. 263. [272]. 

Great encouragement muſt be given to Love to make 
it unconquerable, i. 267. [276]. 

 Unrequited {or /ighted] Love frequently turns rodeepeſt 

i. 280. J. 

Love Ae tame the lion hearted, i i. 318. Gi 91. 

What a worſe than Moloch · deity i is Love, if it ex- 
pects an offering to be made to its ſhrine of cealon, any, 
and diſcretion ! i. 379. [ii. 70]. 

Love is a paſſion that often begins in folly, or thought- 
leſſneſs, and carried on with perverſenefs, i. 385. [itz 76]. 

Love is as buſy as a Monkey, and as miſchievous as 
a School-boy, /ays Miſs Howe, i. 385. [ii. 77 

Violent Love is a fervor, like all other * — chat 
laſts but a little while, i. 385, 386. Li. 77J. 

Love is generally = Hil: on mere notional excel- 
lencies, i. 386. [ii. 7 

* and Werde will enable a woman to get- over 
a firſt paſhon, i. 21..95]. 

Love that 08: 12 — * obliges che Lover to ſeek 
the ſatisfaction of the beloved .objeQ, more Gan his 
Own, ii. 26. ii. 82. [ü. 119. iii. 222]. 

Tree Love is ever accompanied with fear ag. Teve- 
| rence, ii. 93- [182]. 

A quarrel, Jays Lovelace, has ſometimes its conve- 
niencies in Love, 41, 169. [243])—Azd more or lefs, 
adds he, all Lovers quarrel, iii. 261. ſiv. 48]. -; - 

Love is a fleeting thing, little better than, a name; 
where morality or virtue does por din Ar obe 
of it, ii. 169. [255]. 

Silent awe, the humble, doubting eye, and even che 

al n. 1 ae | 


Love, ii. 285, [iii. 24]. 


the Hilary of Cu ammawac 253 
Weakneſd, Lovelace Jays," is" Mourning here 
ii. 347. CDii. 82]. 2249 ud 
All the world is ready to excuſe a faule owing cove, 
becauſe. all the world is apt to be miſled by it, 4%. 
5 f Are ee dul. 353. 
4m | dis of 340.1 
Love is not naturally a doubter,, i n. 30 3. Li. 179]. 
That avow'd Love N is rg by marriage, 
however headſtrong and indifcreet, will have: morelex- 
—_— for itithan 1 Rage ann. 
204 ].. mans 7/18 i 
It s all oyer wich reafuning Ladies, derte fag, wheh 
once Love gets into their heads, ili. 187. [g46J.- + 
Platonic Love is Platonic Nonſenſe, Wl. 57 iv. 
142]. 
I firſt. ** W ſubdued, han ack e 
man a rover, the woman a tyranneſs, iii. 305. Liv. 179]. 
If Love is allowed to be an excuſe for the moſt un- 
reaſonable follies, what is meant by the nn of _ 
duing our paſſions ? iv. 87. [280]. 
What muſt be that Love which has not ſome: degree 
of Je for its object? ibid. 

A worthy woman who conſents, to marry, need not be 
3257 explicitly to declare ber Love, iv. 129. (326, 
327 7 
The proof of true Love is. reſpe, not freedom, iv. 
129. (327) | 

ve is an eee Loye never- ones backward: 
Nothing but the higheſt act * Love can. Lackey an in- 
dulged Love, iv. 134. L331]. 

Love and Compaſſion are hard © be ſeparated, ; iv. 


183. CV ng 

Fo feidom the friend of Virwe, Love i. 8s. 
v. 18 ve by 17 
8 Love homanizes che ferceſ ſpirits iy. 208; by 225 


154 Saen &e. extratted is 
+ Reſpe&fol Love is an inſpirer of actions worthy of 
itſelf, vi. 96. [ vii. 91. 
As the graces of the . are improveable i in every 
added year of life, which will impair the tranſitory ones 


of perfor, upon what a firm baſis does that man build 
his Love, who admires a woman for the former more 


than ſor the latter] vii. 113. [viti. 33. 


Love will draw an eee thro a key-hole, vii. 
226. [viii 149]. 
- Love not always admits ing alnoberen che dignity 
Lande object of it, vii. 244. [vüi. 168. 

A ſirſt Love overcome, r a Teflon indigeent to 
a a ſecond, vii. 2 254: (vi. 179]. bs. 


- 
G of = . LE GA CY = 5 : i 
P + © + . 


5 Love at n Sight. 


"Weg with, in compliment to our own ſagacity, to be 
confirmed in our firft-fighted impreſſions, i. 268. [277]. 
Bar few firlt- bghted impreffions ought to be encouraged, 
3.304. [315]. 

Shall it be ſaid of any young Lady, that the powers 


of fancy are too hard for her duty and prudence ? 1. 


247. [iv. 34]. 

All women, from the Countels to the Cook-maid, are 
put into high good humour with themſelves, when a 
man is taken with them at firſt Sight, Level. iv. 328. 


14 


And be ſhe ever ſo plain, ſhe will find twenty good 
reaſons, to defend the judgment of ſuch A man, 1 


Lover. N Nt-4uv9 
rn Hon 9 71s 
"Tx HE * gains a great point when he can. bring a 


voung Lady to correſpond with him privately, and — 
prohibition, i. 59. [61]. 


When a Lover is eaſy, he is ſure, ibid. 


Lovers diſpoſed to write upon a Plaintive ſobjeck, will | 


often make their Ladies cruel, when they only ought to 
. be-10, and are not, Lovel. i, 190, — 51,4 0 
The tempers of Lovers, whether gentle or ungentle, 


are: to be found out by the manner of their addreſs in 


- * 


- Pug 24758 * 4 1 
f a: i 112 — - 77 2 (is. 


Nn i. 192. ao. 


others, gives a moral aſſurance thak he will make a _ 


«the Hiftory-of (Cunmiasdac: 15 N 
The man who ſhews'tenderneſs for the- calamities of. 


huſband, i. 259. {268}.” 
A woman can have but ſmall — of 2 Lover, over 
whom his — worthy relations cank have no influence, 
i. 26 7 145 1 ramot Rem A 
The Bal ſtill voice of fapplication,; denotes ang: . 
comes the modeſt Lover, i. 377. [ii. 68. 
A Lady can hardly ever eſteem as a huſband; the man 


whom as a Lover ſhe deſpiſes, ii. 41. [133]. 


How pleaſantly can a falſe Lover pals — time, while 
the gentle boſom of a Lady beaves with pity for his ſu * 
poſed ſufferings for her ! ii. 64. [155]. < 

A bluſteriag braving Lover cannot doſerve-encourage- 
ment, ii. 93. [182]. 


A Lover has not a right to be diſpleaſed with a Lady 


on her ſide of the ſotemnity, ii. 214. 298. 


It is better for a Lady, that her Lover ſhould go away : 
diſpleaſed with her, than that he, ſhould leave — difla- 


' tisfied with herſelf, ii 220. 


A generous Lover muſt — to oblige the object of 
his love in every thing eſſential to her, noone, and _ 
of mind, ii. 270. [iii. 40];  - 

When people ſet out wrong, together, it, is very d dif. 
ficult to avoid recrimination, iii. . [147], 22% 

The more ardent the. man is while a Lower, the more 
indifferent, very probably, will he. be when a Anand. 
ii. 29. [172J. 

Lovers nde to be al and are Ad to "BA 


even a child 2 to witneſs. to their fogliſh ans, 
_ more foo 


expreſſons, iv. 150, [348]... 
See Advice to Women, Courtſhip, "Duty. Love. ; 
| Marriage. Parents and Chilaren. 


ETSY 
Magnanimity: Fortitude. Hope? Steadineſs, | 
| STEADINESS; of mind, when it finks not inn obftina- 


cy, is a high virtue, which when tried and known, ic 


a perſon above the * of * mx mackivating, , 
i 122. (126,127). ei 
ff 6 wy 'No 
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To hope ſor better days is half to deſerve them; for 
could we have ground for ſuch a hope, if we did not 
reſolve to merit what it bids us aſpire to? ii. 58. [149]. 

ZSome men behave as if they hooght blaſter was Ma - 


nanimity, ii. 108. fr 
A man — = braving a danger, (eſcapes it, 


. 272. [iii. 11J. 
To exert ſpirit only where it is laudably call' tor, is 
Magnanimity, ii. 356. [iii. 91]: | 


the true 
_ is — ann that keeps life from Magnating, 
[266]. 
5 rious is it for a woman reduced to che greateſt 
y an ungrateful Lover to fay, as Clarif/a abet, 
Fou, Sir, I thank you, have lower'd my fortunes ; 
« but, I bleſs God, my mind is not funk with my for- 


. _— 
—— 
— 1 — G—e4 — ' ——_ 
— . . 


p 


— —w_—_— 


| 
| 
I 
| 


10 and above you,” iv. 294. [v. 129]. 

He who loves Bravery in a man, ought to e 

Fortitude in a woman, v. 141. [vi. 43]. 

; 1 do 1 know the 1 of 3 „ les, 

who imagine, that , or a priſon, can ari he- 

'turn'd . — to be Na of a baſeneſs, i in order to wvoid 

ſhort-liv'd evils, v. 23, 24. [382]. 
GBreat ſentiments uttered With dignity vy a 

- ſon, gives, as it were, A nn; to the: foul, 

[352 

171. ſinner in bis lat Abts e be generally found 
to be the real cownrd, * A in bis: the true bero, 
vi. 59. [390]. 

The woran who cha: res; ow) ebenen: 
ſake, ſubdue a paſſion which it is in her power to gratify, 
- merits every-thing next to adoration, vi. 311. . 2381. 

See Friendſhip. RN 


_ — 


d per- 
vi. 24. 


Marriage. 


ExaiTap qualities may. 'berſunk in » low and unequal 
larringe, j. 84. [87]. 2 
A ſfügle Lady, who can be brought? ' but to balance 
on the change of her 22 = 2 determined her 

the glare and ſplendor © nuptial preparations, and 

the — of becoming the miſtreſs of family, . 
1¹35 * 


% tunes: It is, on the contrary, raiſed above Fortune, _ 


the Hiſtory ef 9 155 


It is neither juſt nor 
be no love, i. 183. [190 0. 


0 16} May ty Sven vu lug. 
Women ſhould be allowed de gehen with 
whom they can or cannot live happily, io899/{ 207] | 

It is dreadful, at avell as a1jponeft,\ domarry * man in 
hopes of his deach, PD eib. acar A 
Marriage, with the be proſpects, is à very ſolemm 


engagement: Enough to make a young ereature's' heart 
ake? — the thinks feriouſly of it, Ci. iοοẽ.jt 0. 


Marry firſt, and love will come after, is a thoekn 
aſſertion; fince a thouſand things may happen to make 
che ſtate but barely tolerable, whemitas entered ineo With 
mutual affection, 1. 200. [208]. ae a od Sid 

How unhappy muſt be that Marriage, in Aich the 
huſband can have ane We 0070 ft hiv e 7 
ibid. 1 n 

The woman he * atompeteny of her e 
but an ill compliment to herſelf, when ſhe changes her 
condition for fSuperfluities, if the an? "ROY re, or 
ſtronger motives, i. 205. [213]. 

Honeymoon + laſts now.. 8 but a \ formighe, Ant. | 
Harlowe, i. 214. [222]. 

A prudent man will not wiſh to marry a woman who 
has not a heart to give, i. 219. [227]. +: 45 

How much cafier and pleaſanter wit for a woman _ 
obey the man of her choice, than one ſhe would not 
1 had, could ſhe have avoided it, i. 261 [ 250}. 

No matter whom that woman marries, who” has a 
light notion of the matrimonial duty, i. 340. [ii. 32. 

That woman, who accompanies to the Altar 4 man 
to whom ſhe is averſe, will find it difficult, 
if ſhe prefers her oun peace of mind, to avoid che ne- 
979 of playing the 2 _— . 373. Li. 
\ Thoſe who marry from motives > 2 and | 

uty, are JR more PPY who | 
for love, 1. Fe (ii. 76. 7 

Perſons of diſcretion, Jays M % Hine, . ape to r. 
faden too much to marry, ii. 49. [144]. 

Invectives againſt Marriage are a upon the 
DS ſociety, EE own 

anceſtors; 
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anceſtors; and are more inexcuſeable in men of family, | 
than in others, ii. 88. [178]. 

A choice made by what is called — is ſeldom 
durably happy: becauſe Love generally exalts the ob- 
ject above its merits, and makes the Lover blind to faults, 
which, on a nearer intimacy, are ſo obvious, that both 
parties often wonder how chey could be ſo groſsly Dur. 
ed, ii. 169, [255]. 
en ablolatel} neceflary, to compleat happineſs ir in 
the married ſtate, /ays Lovelace, that one ſhould be a 
fool : But-then that fool ſhould know the other's ſupe- 
riority, otherwiſe the obſtinate one would diſappoint the 
wiſe one, 11. 388. [iii. 121}. 

A man of ſpirit would not marry a Princeſs, if he 
thought ſhe but balanced a moment in her choice of 
him or of an Emperor, Lowel. iii. 30. [173]- 

The man who knows-it to be in his power to marry, 
yet delays, or reſignedly leaves it to the woman to name 
the day, is to be both ſuſpected and deſpiſed, iii. 100. 
176, 177, 178. [240. 311. 313). 
Marriage is the higheſt flate of friendſhip : If happy, 
it leſſens our cares, by dividing them, at the ſame time 
that it doubles our pleaſures * en participation, 
iii. 152. [288]. | 

Stings of conſcience, from a wrong 3 in a 
frſt Marriage, may poſſibly make the faulty perſon to- 
lerable in a ſecond, iii. 321. [iv. 106]. +» 

It is the moſt cruel of fates for a woman to be forced 
to marry a man Soon ſhe 1 in her heart delpiles, ii. 328. 

i; a 
1 The reef which old Asen Harlowe 3 he has 
ſeen in families, Where the man and wife lived mO_ the 
beſt terms, made him loth to marry, iii. 373. [Liv. 197) 
Marriage is a ſtate that ought not to be entere into 
with Endiference on either fide, iv. 20. [208]. 
Large ſettlements in Marriag ze. make a woman inde- 
pendent, and a rebel of — Lovel. iv. 50. [247 )- 
_  In,unequal Marriages, thoſe frequently incur cenſure, 
who, more happily, yoked, wight be nticiede to praiſe 
Av. 1 Wan 2 ag dl fin, 
i happy for giddy. men, as — giddy wo- 
men, 


bas 


b 
a 


atrocious vic. 1180 


— 


tbe Hiftory"of CLARISSA. 15g 
men, in common caſes, that ceremony and 13 are 
neceſſary to Wedlock, v. 99. [351]. 

Let a man do hs he will by a fingle woman, the 
world is encouragingly 11. to think Marriage a ſufficient 
amends, v, 149. [vi. 52 J. (a). 

What is that injury, on this principle — Levelace 
which a Church rite will not at-any time repair , ibid. 
a). | * 
| Marriage, ſays Lovelace, is 4 true dramatic recom- 
pence for the worſt that can be done to a woman? 
v. 313. [vi. 227]. (a). 

See Advice | fo * . Hoſband and 
Wi ife. Love. Lover. 


Maſters. Miſtreſſes. Servants. 


JUDGMENTS of perſons tempers are to be made by 
their domeſtic behayiour, and by their treatment of their 
Servants, i. 62. 207. [64. 21 

Servants ſhould take care, if there are any young . 
dies where they live, how they make parties, or aſſiſt 
in clandeſtine correſpondencies, i. 155. [161]. 

Policy, as well as generolity, will induce Maſters 

w_ Miſtreſſes to repoſe a confidence in their Servants, 
150 

1 We 1 7 low ſtations have often minds not ſordid, 

id, 

Take number for number, there are more honeſt low 
people, than high, ibid. 

7 Servants will ſcorn to deceive a conkdenee, 
ibid... 

That Servant. cannot haye Tound pricidigtes. who can 
allow herſelf to ſay, that her Miſtreſs mall not fuſpect her 
ſor nothing, ibid. 


A Maſter's communicativeneſs to his Servahts, is a 


(a) (a) (a) Theſe "three articles are recommended to t be colfleratiun 
of theſe why would bawe. bad Clarifſa to marry Lovelace, af * 
outrage on ber bartwur The deftrine inculcated in them was 2 
depended on, and tat <what ehcoura ged bim to commit the outrage, Ie 
was neceſſary that be ſhould be jr. > of bis miſtake, Thi convittion 
bas gien % ogy Fg oy utter ruin was the 2 

1 | 1921 RY ORGY Tf 
5 means 
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means for an enemy to come at his dercrets, ii. 226. 


99]. 
15725 Servants of people of quality y talk of 
their Maſter's pedigree and deſcent, with as much pride 


as if they were related to him, 3 11; 13. Vv-120-Þ [Lciii. 157. 


- 22}. 


Servants ſeldom keep- their:Mafter's ſeorets from one 
another, be thoſe ſecrets 1 ever 15 much importanca to 


their Maſter, iii. * 1187 
Servants are ge —— to have concerns with, 


than their Prints i iti. 35. [180]. 


The greateſt plagues people of condition meet with, 
proceed from the Servants they take with a view to leſ. 


ſen their cares, iv. 18. [205]. 
Servants will be apt to rake liberties with thoſe Ma- 


ſters who employ them in a way that their duty will not 


Warrant, iv. 312. [v. 147]. 


Servants united in one cauſe, are intimate the moment 


* ſee one another, iv. 28. * 165, 166}. 
in, and the kin's kin, 


know immediatel 
of ea ae other, tho Aikperted © over the three kingdoms 
as well as the genealogies and kin's Kin of choſe whom 


they ſerve, iv. 329. [v. 166]. 

dee Lowelace's E of — vi. 261. fri 

182—185]. | 

; Mild 41 humane-temper'd Maſters are ſeldom duly 

obſerved by their Servants, vi. 250. [vii 1 hy: 173]. 
Servants often make excuſes for faults with ſuch looks, 

2s ſhew they believe- not what- they themſelves tay, vi. 

be [vii. 173]. 

It becomes not gentlemen to treat with menen peo- 
ple who by, tl their Rations are humbled beneath their feet, 
ibid. 

A Maſter owes proteftion to the meaneſt of his houſe- 
hold, yi. 251. E he 193%. ; 
He that R ſeaſonably and 
oP cly, 1 . in be wel SR vi. 8 183]. 1 
be art, of governin un ed lies more 
looks yrs 4 1 ETFS 50 adds 1 
truſts them with ſecrets, N 25. 
it 


/ 
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Wit in a Servant, except to his e is ſauci- 
neſs, Level. vi. 261. [vii. 184]. 

If a Servant ventures to expoſtulate u n a 1 
unreaſonable command, he ſhould wait for a. proper fea- 
ſon, and do it with humility and reſpeR, ibid. . 

See Generoſity. Goodneſs. | 


Meekneſs. 


| T ROS 8 chat will bear much, will have much 1 


bear, i. 29. 48. 50. 121. i. 86. 246. 397- [i. 30. 50. 
52. 126. 11. 175. 329. iii. 130]. 


The gentleſ ſpirits, when provoked, are uſually the 
_ determined, i. 83. Sec alſo i. 48. [i. 86. See -a{ſo 
The man of temper is moſtly the truly brave man, 

i. 368. Ci. 60. 

Meekneſs of diſpoſition, and ine of heart, are 
very diſtinQ qualities, i. 204. ii. 108. [i. 212M. 196]. 

Meckneſs and Patience are charaQeriftic virtues in a 
woman, iii. 29. iv. 32. [iii. 172. iv. 220. 

Preſence of mind, on arduons ocenſions, igjyery con- 
Gftent with Meekneſs, iv. 356. [v. 194]. 

Meeknefs of temper ſhewn by a perſon defending ber 
unjuſtly-queſtioned character, demonſtrates a greatneſs ſs of 
mind, ſuperior, in that inſtance, to that of the cenſurer, 
v. 272.:[vi. 182]. | 

Meek men abroad are not alvays meek men at home, 
vi. 81, 82. [474]. 

And if they were, ſays Miſs Howe, I ſhould not, I 
verily think, like them the for their meekneſs, 
vi. d. [arr. 
| afability, Gentleneſs, Mecknefs are the charaReriſtics 
of a real fine Lady, vii. 251. : 364 (viii. 781. 

Ser Goddneſs. Viol ent Spirits. 


. Men and Women. _ 
ALL that” Janaki n fillows ure pool for, 
Hoxwe, is to give ing Filer ve good for, th 


neſs in 4 places, i. 314. [ii. 4 
Heroes have their Fl of fr Comts their brave 
moments, 


7 
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moments, and virtuous Women their moments critical, 
Lowel. iv. 164. [364]. 
It is not fit, Lovelace ſays, that at any age, or in any 
ſtation of life, a Woman ſhould be independent, iv. 
224. [v. 61]. 
Girls who are quite diſengaged, ſeldom hate, though 
they may not love, iv. 302. [v. 137]. - 
A Woman generally deſpiſes he man ſhe governs, 
v. 13. [259]. 
Man — honour will not excul pate himſelf by load- 
ing a . vi. 5 L336J. 
Men are known by their companions, vi. 33 [362]. 
So ſenſible, and fo ſilly at the ſame time! What a 
various, what a fooliſh creature is Man ! vii. 28. [367]. 
A Woman of eighteen, Miſs Howe takes" upon her to | 
ay (look the mel thro'), is more prudent and con- 
verſable than a Man at twenty-five, vii. 290. [viii 202]. 
Thoſe Women who take delight in writing, generally 
excel the Men in all the graces of the Iv ſtyle, 
vü. 276. [ viii. 216]. | 
See Advice to Women. Courtſhip. Duty. Friend- 
W. Love. Marriage. 


Merit. Demerit. 


Tarn? cannot be a greater ſign of want of Merit, 
than when a man ſeeks to pull down another's character, 
in order to build up his own, 11. 126, 127. [214]. 

Perſons of Merit have a 7 to all the benefits con- 
ferred upon them, iii. 13. 
There may be a Worthinef "and Merit ſo ſuperior, 
as will put envy itſelf to filence, iii. 275. [iv. 62]. 

It is preſumption to expect tokens © value, without 
reſolving to deſerve them, iv. 20. [208]. 

We ſhould endeavour to like and diſlike according to 

F: od] Merit or Demerit of the object, iv. 87. [280]. 

Great Merit is coy. Coyneſs has not always its foun- 
dition in pride viig 32. [372]. » | 


A! 


- 
* 


12, 
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Minutiz. 


GREAT Cnſequences, like great folks, ſometimes 
owe their greatneſs to ſmall cauſes, and little incidents, 
zi. 305. [iii. 43J. | 

In all matters that admit of doubt or jealouſy, the 
ſmalleſt circumſtances are of more importance than the 
ſtrongeſt aſſeverations, iii. 43. [185]. 


Great engines are frequently moved by ſmall ſprings, 


iv. 143. 34]. 
The minuteſt circumſtances are often of great ſervice 
in matters of the laſt importance, v. 113. vi. 14]. 
The Minutieæ are of conſequence to be attended to in 
all critical undertakings, v. 179. {vi. 831. | 
Minuteneſſes may be obſerved, where greater articles 
are not neglected for them, vi. 378. [ vii. 309]. 


Modeſty. Audacity. 


A monesT perſon challenged will be diffident, tho' 
innocent, i. 60. [63]. | | 


The Bold and Forward; not being ſenſible of defects, 


aſſume, while the Modeſty of the really worthy man 
permits him not to explain himſelf, i. 83. 


871. 
Why ſhould a perſon who delights to fd out what 


is praiſe-worthy in another, be ſuppoſed ignorant of his 


own worth? i. 374. Cii. 66]. 


A modeſt Woman will not deſpiſe thoſe who have 


not every fine quality that may be conſpicuous in her- 


ſelf ? ibid. 


. 
” 


A modeſt Lady, who throws herſelf into the power 
of a Rake, is very unequal to the adventure, iii. 24. 
324. [iii. 167. iv. 109]. N 

A modelt man has generally a treaſure in his mind, 
that requires only the key of encouragement to unlock 
it, to make him ſhine, iii. 58. [200, 201]. 

Shall not a modeſt woman wiſh: to conſort with a 
modeſt man, before whom, and to whom, ſhe may open 
her lips, ſecure of his good opinion of all ſhe ſays, and 
which therefore muſt inſpire her with an agreeable con- 
fidence? iii. 58. [201]. 
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A truly modeſt woman m 7 make even an audacious 
man keep his diſtance, iv. 46. [236, 237]. 

Rakiſh hearts can no more taſte the beauty and deli- 
| any of modeſt gs, than * modeſt love. vi. 

W difident men wear not ſoon thoſe litle 
preciſeneſſes, which the aſſured, if ever they had them, 
preſently get over, vi. 71. [402]. eit 

Well may women, ys Miſs Hewe, who are fond of 
Libertines, be the ſport and ridicule of ſuth—Would 
not a very little reflexion teach us, that a man of Merit 
muſt be a man of rene 67 vi. 83. [415% / „ 

The characteriſtic of Virgin Modeſty, diene by 
conſcious dignity, is, freedom and reſerve Happily” blend- 
ed, vi. 280. [ vii. 20 ]]. 

A modeſt man ſhould. nde made title in his 
own eyes, than in the eyes of others: If -heibe, he will 
have a diffidence which "will give nba: to _— 


thing he ſays or does, vi. 304. ¶ vii. 2 
See Advice to-W omen... Wala. Nie 
|; n * "Sh O. n FT: 
Obligation. Oblige. Obliging Tempe er. 
'To oblige in the fact, and diſoblige i in the manner, 
4s obliging by halves, ii. 199. [284]. 
An yo 8 temper is evermore diſobliging itſelf, ii. 
239. [322 
„He that can oblige, can diſoblige. It is happy fo 
ſome people, that they have it not in their power to of- 
fend, Miſs Howe, ii. 302. [iii. 40). - 
.- *Perſous-in--a _ of Obligation muſt not complain, 
ii. 310. [iii. 47 
How precious, to a beneficent mind, 1s the- power of 
-obliging ! ibid. 
It is good to be eaſy of = in matters where 
one can oblige without en virtue and worthy 


habits, vii. * Lviii. 2211. 
* NA _= 


Obſtinacy. 
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Obſtinacy. Perverſeneſs. F rowardneſs. Pert - 
neſs. 


Prnvensrness will both miſcall and miſinterpret, | 
j. 210. [217, 218]. 


It is better to be thought perverſe, than infincere, 


:. 500. [318]. 
m & — — that 


come fff from a parent or guardian, and for no other 
reaſon, ii. 77. [167]. 
Pert, women-grown daugh 


ters think their parents old, | 


yet pay them not the. reverence due to their years, in. 


iv. 159]. * 
"fg anus with a man who is convinced he is doing a 


ing, is but to make him ingenious to find out | 
ine fy n. and. to harden his heart, iv. 364. 
[v. 203 
g Men give not eaſily up what they have ſet their hearts 
upon, 1 it ever ſo unceaſonable'to be carried, v. 393. 
[vi. 312 

Obſtinacy and implacableneſs are bad figns in a me 
ſon declining in health, vi. 44. [374]. 

A pert daughter gives fair warning to a lover, of 
proving an unmanageable wife, vii. 245. [viii. Four 

See Duty. Parents and Children. 


| General Obſervations and Reflexions. 


W 1a will wonder at the intrigues and plots carried 
on by undermining courtiers againſt one another, when 
private families cannot be free from them? i. 80. [83 

Every one can be good, who has no provocation to 
the contrary, i. 170. £176]. 

Prudence is too often called covetouſneſs; ; covetouſneſs, 
— Fi. nne, Nc. i. 210. 121% 

218]. + 


ive up one half of his cha- 
when the diſcuſſion might 


Policy may make a man 
rater to ſave the other half, 


55 to detect him of being generally wicked, 1. 93- 
273]. 
Over-doers frequently give the offence they mean to 
avoid, i. 317. Lü. 8]. All 
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All extraordinaries will ſoon ſubſide, i. 370. [ii. 61]. 

If our hearts do not harden and contract, as we ex- 
perience ill-treatment from the world, we ſhall be upon 
very unequal terms with it, 11. 29. [121]. 

It is very difficult for a perſon who would avoid one 
extreme, to keep clear of another, ii. 73. [163]. 

What we moſt delight in, is often made Th inſtru- 
ment of our puniſhment, ii. 159. [246]. 

He who will be-bribed by one perſon to Ake 2 
baſeneſs, will be over - bribed by SEW to retord it, 
1. 371. [iii. 105]. 

To borrow of relations, i is to ſubj <Q one's ſelf to an 
inquiſition into one's life and — Level. ii. 389. 
[iii. 122]. 

Traders are dealers in pins, and will be more obliged 
by a penny- cuſtomer, than by a pound preſent, becauſe. 
is in their way; yet will refuſe neither, Lowel. i. 16. 

327. [iii. 100. v. 164]. 

- What likelihood. is there of corrupting a man who 
has. no ambition ? iii. 18. [162]. - 

The woman who will obſtinately vindicats-] a faulty 
ſtep in another, ſeems to indicate, that, in the like cir- 
cumſtances, ſhe 0 55 have been guilty of the ſame 
fault. iii. 55. 271. | 

All the animal creation is more or leſs in a ſtate of 
hoſtility, iii. 70. [211]. | 

We are apt to regret what happens. to our diſlike, yet 
know not whether we ſhould have been more happy in 
the enjoyment of our own wiſhes, in, 134. (271). 
There is hardly any thing that a man will ſcruple, wha 
will break the ſeal of a letter not deſigned for him to 
to ſee, iii. 163. [209]. 

It is eaher to perſiſt in a deni al given, than to give 
it at firſt, iii. 206. [339]. 

Be the motives to exceſs what they will, excels i is ex- 
ceſs, iii. 213. [345 I. 

Moſt of the Troubles that fall to the lot of common 
mortals, ariſe either from their large deſires, or from 
their little deſerts, iii. 277. * 63] 

Never was there a cauſe fo To but that either from 
pity to the offender, or ill. will to the n it found 
ſome advocates, ili. 3 50. [iv. 124]. 11 


- 
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In the progreſs to any event we may have in view, 
our minds may be too much engaged to ſee things in the 
ſame light, in which they will appear to us when all 
obſtacles are removed, and we have nothing to do but to 
chuſe, iii. 366. [iv. 151]. 

All our purſuits, 8895 childhood to manhood, are only 
trifles of different ſorts and hzes, proportioned to our 

cars and views, iv. 71. [263]. - 

The lower claſs of people are ever aiming: at the ſta⸗ 
pid wonderful, iv. 92. [286]. | 
It is very eaſy or a perſon to part with 2 Sinks 
appetite, 'when, by 10 doing, he can Promote e or pratify 
a firſt, iv. 121. (318). ; 
All human, good and evil is comparative, iv. 161. 

61]. 

"Ceremony i is not civility. Gjvilie Is not ceremony, 
iv. 232. [V. 6 | 

The A ck agreeable things generally come 
to us with, are great abatements of the pleaſures they 
bring with them, iv. 281. [Y: £27” 

The greateſt acquiſition,” even that of an immpeſal 
crown, is nothing, when a man has been Tome time 
uſed to it, iv. 324. Tv. 161]: © 2079-0 * 9 

Appeals give pride and fhoiiodey; to the n ap- 
Pendl! to, — 50 to leſſen the appellants even in oe 
own eyes, iv. 370. [v. 208]. 

Oppoſition frequently cements friendly and creates 
or confirms love, v. 9. bi 

A great difference will be nenbrally found in the man- 
ners 15 the ſame man, as viſitor and Ware,” v. 25. 
[272 | 

Every-body,--and everyabine, has 2 black and a 
white fide, of which both well-willers and ill-willers 
may make advantage, v. 281. 300. See alſo iv. 155. 
vi. 347. [ vi. 159, 160. 212. See al/o v. 98. vii. 276. 

Evils that are ſmall in the beginning, and only con- 
fined to a ſingle perſon, frequently ſpread, and e 
whole families, v. 281. [vi. 192]. 


Words of reſpect may be Fo onounced,.. as to mean 
ndignatign and inſult, v. 297. [vi. 209]. 


' Thoſe who can leaſt bear a jeſt upon TIP 


— * 
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will be ee er one paſſed on others, vi. 230 
vii. 141 

f A bad cauſe gives a man great diſadvantages, vi. 
346. [vii. 274]. 

Uncommon: minds can hardly avoid doing things out 
of the common way, vi. 380. 

We mult not e . that our roſes will grow without 
thorns; but then are uſeful and inſtructive thorns, 
which, by pricking the fingers of the too haſty plucker, 
reach future caution, vi. 407. [vii. 3391. 0 

Difficu ves poignancy to our enjo ments. Thoſe 
which 5 400 ae 3 ſole their reliſh 
with us, vi. 40%. [vit. 339, 340]. | 

* * bſent 25 — the load, when the blame 

ſomewhere, vii. 18, 19. [347]. 
Aon a (take it out of its lucid intervals) 
| CRE bem per fray than the ſtate of ſuſpenſe and 
anxiety which brings it on, vii. 24. [363]. | 

Reſolutions depending upon future contingencies, are 
beſt left to future determinations, vii. 236. os 160]. 
The greateſt puniſhment that can be inflicted on us, 
would often be the "__ of our own wiſhes, vii. 257. 
(wil. 182]. 

Free- wall . as to do bahay. Pra well; while 
reftraint and impoſition make · a light burden heavy, vii. 


291. Lvii. R 
Oeconomy. Frugality. -Hodſew ifry. 


BI Fragality we are enabled to be both juſt and ge- 
| * — iii. 373. Liv. 158]. 

Without Oeconomy no eſtate is large enou gh ; with 
i, the leaſt is not too ſmall, iv. 113. [309]. 

The man who runs away from his accounts, will in 
time be glad that he could run away from himſelf, vi. 


N reh is # neeeſfry virtue, niggardlineſs an odious 


vice, vii. 281. [viti. 206]. - 
It is- incredible what may be done by early riſing, 
| apd by long days well fill'd up, vii. 290. [viii. 217]. 


Perſons who riſe early, and make good uſe * their 
ours, 
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hours, may be ſaid to have lived more years at fixteen, 


than ſome others at twenty-ſix, vii. 291. [vili. 217]. 
Thoſe who keep not a- tri account, feldom 


any, vi. 295. {viu. 221]. 
Palliation. 83 Excuſe. 
A Go0D perſon will not palliate with a view to de- 
ceive, ii, 166. [252]. 


Artful Evaſions are unworthy of a frank and open 


heart, iii. 60. [202]. 
It is no wonder, chat he who can fit down premedi- 
to do a bad action, will content himſelf with a 
bad encuſe, vi. 58. wo 
No Yalliation ough 
meditated vileneſs, vii. 275. {viii. 200. 


Parents. Children. 


SEVERITY in ſome caſes is — L 49. [51]. 

Needleſs watchfulneſs, and undue reſtraint, often pro- 
dues artifice and contrivance, i- 51. 521. 

Parents, by violently fi againſt a Lover, fre- 


quently fight for him, i 5% %. . il. 137. [i. 61. 


173. 200. 1-224}. 

Daughters, ſays Sake Harlowe, are chickens brought 
up for a ſtranger's table, i. 71. [73]. 

Moſt unhappy is the ſituation of that avorthy Child, 
who is obliged, in her own defence, to expoſe a Fa- 
rent's failings, i. 80. BE 3: {83 180]. 

It is impolitic in Parents to join two people in one 
intereſt, whom they wiſh for ever to keep aſunder, 


i. * [85, 86]. 
Tho 6 gee ntal 1 author ty ſhould be deemed ſacred, 
5 Parents aba in what they do, i. 84. 
ran 
here the heart of à Child is © to be engaged, 
the eye ought not to be diſguſted, i. 97. [101]. | 
A worthy Daughter w rather wiſh do appear ami- 
able in the eyes of her own Friends and Relations, than 


in thoſe of all the world . i. 159. [165]. 4 


Dif- 
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have the ſame force 
has upon themſelves, i. 388. [ii. 79]. 
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Diſgraceful treatment will often bring about the very 
end which, it. is intended to fruſtrate, i, 183. 266. vil. 
2575 15 190. 276. viii. 179 l. 

amily contentions, when every expedient to bring 
about à reconciliation is tried, whatever be the event, 
the perſon ſo trying has the lf to blame herſelf for, 
3. 185. ii. 308. [ii. 192. iii. 

How much greater muſt be #5 comfort of that young 
happy marriage, who can reflect, that ſhe 
followed the advice of her Friends, and owes not her 


unhappineſs to her own headſtrong wills i. 256. ii. 170. 


L. 265. ii. 256. 

The difference between the bard. re a Child re- 
ceives from a ſevere Parent, and the oblequious regard 
paid to her by a flattering Lover, is enough to make her 


. Tun all riſks with the latter, in order to get out of the 


hands of the former, i. 262.-264. [272. 2744. 
Parents ſometimes make not thoſe, allowances for 
Youth, which, when young, they wiſh'd to be made 
for themſelves, i. 386, 387. [ii. 78]. 
Parents muſt not always expect, that advice ſhould 
upon their Children, as as experience 


In giving advice, and remonſtrating, Parents and 
Guardians ſhould proceed by E reaſoning and gentle. 
neſs, that they may not har 5 where they wiſh to con- 
vince, ibid. 

Unk ind 3 on the Planes part, and heed- 
leſs ones on the: Child's, in a debate where both mean 
well, will make 2 differences great ones, ibid. 

A Parent, by forcing a Child io marry the man ſhe 
hates; may occaſion an utter n of the Child's 
morals, and, of conſequence, her cor AR Fes. 


i. ii. 951 
| bd res in Child ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. 3 wil- 


fulneſs, ii. 94. [183]. 
Strings that are overſtrained muſt either be relaxed or 


break, ii. 157. [243]. - 


The time may come for a Child to * as the | 
higheſt benefit to herſelf, thoſe meaſures of a Parent 
which at preſent ſhe may think grievous, ii. 172. [2 SS. 
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The more obſtinate a Child © ber oppoſition 'to..a 

Parent's will, the more will a Parent be apt to think his 
authority concerned to carry his point, ii. 182. [267]. 

Harſn and cruel treatment humbles a Child, and 
makes her ſeem cheap in her own eyes, ii. _ [277]: 

1s foe not then in the way to become the eaſy prey of 4 

. > man whom otherwiſe ſhe would have d wy | 

If Parents, by appeals or otherwiſe, needleſsly expoſe 

a Child, ſhe will be apt to think, that, do what ſhe will, 


ſhe cannot incur -more diſgrace than ſhe already labours 
under, ii. 192. [277 J. 


_ endeavour to force a free mind, is to diſhonour i it, | 


ii. 140. [227]. 

It is better for a good Child to be able to ſay, her 
Parents were unkind to her, than that ſhe was undutiſul to 
them, ii. 286. See alſo i. 121. [iii. 25. See alſoi. 125]. 


The exertion of a ſeaſonable lenity may ſave a peni- 
tent Child from utter deſtruction, ii. 311. 382. iv. 156. 


v. 222. vii. 5. [iii. 49. 116. iv. 355. vi. 128. vii. 


43. 25 
: The Father and Mother who would ſecure to them- 


ſelves the undivided love of their Children; ſhould avoid 


ſuch durable contentions with eack other, as would 


diſtreſs their Children which ſide to take, when they 
would be glad to reverence both, iii. 46. [189]. | 
A good Parent muſt have greater pain in the neceſſary 


. reſtraint of a headſtrong 1 than ſhe can give 


to ſuch a Daughter, iii. = [198] 

At every age on this 
that a Parent's wings are the moſt effectual ſafeguards 
of Daughters, from the villainous birds of prey hat 
hover round them, in. 56. [198, 199]. 

A Parent, for a failure in her own duty, is not an 
ſwerable to her Child, ii. 57. [199]. 

Reverence is too apt to be. forgot by Children, when 
Parents forget what belongs to yes own cparacers, 
iii. 377. [iv. 161]. 

parents and Children, when ſeparated, * being 


each, other but ſeldom, like other lovers, ſhew- their 


beſt ſides to each other, iii. 388. [iv. 172]. 


The bad qualities in which fond Parents too ven 


1 2 | in 


de matrimony it will be wund, | 


CY 
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Indulge their Children when infants, not ſeldom, at riper 
years, prove the plague of their hearts, iv. 281. [x. 115]. 

It is as neceſſary to direct Daughters in the choice of 

their female companions, and to watch againſt the in- 
trigues of women ſervants, as it is to them againſt 

the deſigns of men, Lowel. v. 11, 12. [257, 258]. 

Parents the moſt indulgent in their own natures, often, 
from the errors of Neuer incur the cenſure af hard- 

| 6 v. 221: [vi. 128]. 

Doubly 4 is that Child, therefore, who, by araſh 
aftion, not only diſgraces herſelf, but r the 
moſt revered 9 ibid. 

What confuſion of mind muſt anon the reflexions of 
a Child, who, from the moſt promiſing outſetting, has 
brought ruin on herſelf, and diſtreſs on her Friends ! ibid. 

The voice of nature muſt at laſt be heard in favour 
of a Child truly Fame v. ys vi. 371. Lu. 1 5 
W e rongly ſ 

1 en a ghter is et upon a pen it is 
better for a Mother (if the point be bf no high conſe- 


9 quence) to make herſelf of her party, than viotently to 
1 ſe her, v. 281. [vi. 192. 
| Pare nts ſhould take care that they: do-'not-wenken 
| their authority, by a needleſs exertion of it, v. 399- | 
1 [vi. 318]. 
* What an enormity is there in that crime of a Child, 
if Which can turn the hearts of Parents, before indulgent, 
= - againſt her ! vi. 20. [345]. 
1 The reſentment which Children, and even the world, 
= may aſcribe to cruelty in an offended Parent, may be 
. owing to exceſs of love, and diſappointed hopes, vi. 26. 


1 151. to be hoped, Jays Mi ifs Howe, that. unforgiving 
1 Parents were always good, dutiful, and SY Children 
to their Parents, vi. 75. [40%]. dy 
Parents who would cure a Child's im 05 ſpi i- 
rit, ſhould not betray a want of temper iv t — ib. 
_ © Children, depending on the weakneſs of their Parents 
„ Kern too ofen harden their on hearts, vi. 119. 
1 1 Vit. 33 3 5 
n Wil Parents tink 3 Child i ka as they have 
SE night 
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right to re for themſelves, they ought to have 
owances made for them; eſpecially if, till their 


Lip 


aſure took place, they bad n. been kind and 
ulgent, vi. 128. [ vii. 43]. g 
Good Children make beth their Parents bappy i in each 
other, as well as in them ; bad Children ben in both, 
vi. 126. [Vii. 43, 44]. en Irs! 
When 'the neareſt Friends give up-an unhappy Child, 
every one is ready uo propagate dander againſt ber, 


vi. 188. [vii. 107]. 
A Child will be careful of makin 4 party again 
VII. 212 


even and ſevere Parents, vi. 287. 
It requires a high degree of underſtanding and diſcre- 
tion in a Daughter, when grown up, to let it be ſeen 
that ſhe mingles reverence with her love to a Parent, 
who has talents vindiy inferior to her own, vii. 245 
viii. 1 
b R in NS to abs theis Children' s venera- 
tion for them, ſhould t reat care not to let them ſee 
any thing in their oπ]n — — behaviour, or principles, 
— they themſelves would not en of in others, 
Such —＋ as have: 2 viſble — of ns 
muſt needs weaken their own authority with Children of 
ſpirit, vii. 246. [viii. 170]. 
See Advice to Women. Courtſhip. a - Duty. 
Benne Lover. Marriage. 1 
Partiality. Inpartializy, 


Mew. frequently give advice to others, * con- 
ſulted, wich an indire2t view to ſomething baillar in their 
own caſe, i. 59, 60. [62]. 

Good-will, or Love, i is often blind to real imperfe&ions, 


i. 120. bst. 
praiſe 0 our benefactors, becauſe they 


We are apt to 
are our ben — 
as they obliged or diſobliged us, i. — (153) 

our elves, and 


_ ſhould endeavour to judge of 


ing that affects us, as we may reaſonabl _—_ 
— 9 ; 4 F 
(181]. 


c 
eta, 35% Were 


_ —— . —— 


. 


* 
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Were each perſon to tell his o] ſtory, and to be be- 
lieved, there would not be . perſon in ths! world, 
i. 243. {252}. - SOHN 
No one mould plead the-errors of another, in juſii 


cation of his own, 'F Shaw 1: 5 
Human nature, . — own defects, dove to 


be correcting; ; but chuſes rather to turn its Nn 1 


25 | than inward, iii. 59. [201]. 


We oben look; into eee wich a reſolution. not 


'or intereſt of his judges, will be ny: 00 ſuoce 


P aguments will to, wins brought in ; favour of 
what we like, iti, 344. [iv. 127]. 
An artful man, bringing a caſe home to the Mons | 


1 
be ought not, iv. 263. [v. 

That cauſe muſt be well tried, wheds the offinder 
takes his ſeat the a bench un Ws Judge, 
iv. 346. [v. 2 os 

Whatever qualities we _” to find in one we lone, oe 
3 0 [307]. u „ds | 

e is a dangerous miſleader, v. 223; (vi. 
130 

268 impartial ſpirit, having run into a 'puniſhable 
error, will not forgive itſelf, tho' its friends Id for- 
give it, v. 267. [i. 177. * 

Thoſe leaft bear diſap intment, Who love moſt to 
give it, v. 363. vi. 384. [vi. 280. vii. 315}. 

Many men are apt to take their — ah right wad 
wrong f from what they themſelves are, and cannot help 
being, vi. 96. [vii. 8].— 

So aukwardneſs may be a perfection with the auk- 
ward, ibid. 

It is difficult to go out of ourſelves to give a jadg- 
ment againſt — and yet — paſs a 2 _ 

gment; we ou vi. 184. [ vii. 13. 
yr — — are apt to be Partial to their own 
cauſe and. merits, vi. 368. ſvii.. 298}. ]. 

wy is far from being difficult for a worth heart. to 8 
a je 


the Hilary of CL AR 1684. a 7 
3 (however once R 
deſpiſes, vi. 4095 pollen 3381. 


ba eg Palſidns:”' nM 
Tar 8 of her Paſſions. as Clariſe's glory, | 
and is one of the ſt glories of the human mins, f 
1, 262. 266, 267. [272. 276]. 
The Manners and Paſſions of. men and women are to 
be ſeen Ly mjozgture during their chudhood, i. 310. 
IU. 9, 10. 
0 If che ache paſſions cannot be overcome, how 
ſhall thoſe be ſubdued, to which bad habit, * to 
eater temptation, gives ſtronger force ? ii. 29. [122 
bh is eaſy to — 1 a — ſpirit 2 all our 
views upon it, ii. 129. {216}. | 
Turbulence and obſequiouſneſs, uſed in turn, keep a 
-woman's Paſſions alive, and at laſt tire her 1ato non- 
reſiſtance, Miſs Hoe, iii. 127. [268]. 5 
People in a Paſſion, tho within a few yards of gh 
other, hollow like travellers who are got out of their way, 
and want to get into it again, iii. 132. [269, 20]. 
How univerſally engaging it is, ſays Lovelace, to put 
a woman of ſenſe in a Paſſion, let the reception given to- 
the ranting fcenes in plays teſtify, iii. 194. [328]. = 
Thoſe Paſſions in women, which they take no pains. 
to ſubdue, may have one and the ſame ſource [and ten- =" 
dency] with thoſe which hurry on the head - ſtrong and 


0 * of the other Sex to the commiſſion of the moſt 
atrocious crimes, iii. 213. iv. 3. [iii. 345. iv. 190. | 4 
|  Paſhon gives bodily ſtren ngth's Fear be it ox. —, 
) iii. 262. [iv. 51]. | 
Paſſion diſtorts the features, and 5 even an hand- 
"of ſome perſon ugly, iv..7. [194]. 
The paſſions'of the ents; tho' lower to be moved 
5 than thoſe of the quick, are naa red moſt flaming. | 
t when raiſed, iv. 16. [204]. 
It is both impudent and imprudent, as Lowelace, for 
n a wife to be in a Paſhon, iv. 32. [226]. * 
5 Paſſion and ill-will are dreadful milrepreſemens, iv. 
un, [397], 


At | wo Violence 


iv. 359. be. 1971. 


3 


176 en fin ad n 
Violence of Paſſion is too often admitted as a plea 


[at leaſt as an ee for violence and 1 of 
action, both b the female 2 * by the world, iv. 


128. v. 1 26. v 
40 be . W e Fan in the eight 
of its career ee given to her modeſiy] 1 is Joys 
Lovelace, a charming preſage, iv. 285: [y. 117]. 
| A woman of a violent Spirit is often in more 8 
from an artful ee a 
v. 8. Pad 254]. © 
onate women have high Fon ſays Lovelace; 24 
BE: au fellow will make what ſport he pleaſes with them, 
v. 392. [vi. 311]. 
| Who can account for the wor and ways of a paſ- 
ſionate and diſappointed woman? el. vi. _ [339]. 
Paſſion has different ways of working in different * 
ſoms, as humours or complexion induce vi. 16. [344 
The Paſſions of the Female Sex, if naturally : nc 
will diſtinguiſh themſelves. from the maſculine Paſſions, 
by a ſoftneſs that will ſhine two! wn RO Gelpaiy, vi. 
204. [vii. 124J. 12 18 
| See Anger. Violent Spirits, 


Patience. Im patience. 


'PangoNs unaccuſtomed to controul, are impatient 
of controul, i. 5. (51. 
If afflictions are fent for corrective vs; bee 
may lead into more puniſhable errors, ii. 161. [24]. 
An impatient ſpirit ſubjects itſelf to deſerved humilia- 
tion, ii. 410. Liii. 142]. 
When a point is = and ſelf-evident, it 4 is difficult 
to find Patience, on being obliged to enter into an 
nt in proof of it, iii. 212, 213. bee alſo i. 83. 
Lin. 344, 345. See alſo i. 86]. . 
Patience and ſeverance are able to overcome the 
greateſt difficulties, ili. 262. [iv. 48]. | be 
is 


No man ought to be impatient at 

not aſhamed to deſerve, iv. 3 ah 27 1 * 197 J. 
An innocent man aui not be outrageous upon reports 
made to his 3 guilty man owght wot, 
The 


* 


b 


. 2 K 4 - - - > * ” MF 
4 — 3 - 
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The injured has a right to upbraid ; we injuring, ; 


to be v. 122, 123. . 24]. | 
Perſons who by their have made a breach in 

weir dui ſnould not e it by their impatience, | 

v. 221. [vi. 128]. 

Impatience LEP the child of ſelf. partiality, 


VSA 13,330)... . 
on Who is employed as a mediator, ſhould 
not 


imſelf over-ready to take offence, vi. 10. 14- 
(337: 391. 

People pew to misfort are often too eaſily moved 
to impatience, vi. 188. ys 107]. * 

It is not juſt for two friends, more cha for man and 
11 be out of Patience at one time, vi. 197. L | 
7 

a a-deep diſtreſs, a man of an impatient ſpirit is apt 
© bn mip er of ep Mnphin Hire wr 3 
hoy. werrichs. nas mem * 


vii. 25. {364]- 1275 9 
Pedants, ; Colleges. T3 _— 


YouTns raw from the Colleges a are > not e be preſeriders _ 


to the gentler Sex, i. 182. [189] - 
Colleges are too often claſſes of ibid. 
Young men of ſhallow parts, juſt come from College, 
are apt to deſpiſe thoſe who cannot tell how an an- 
tient author expreſſed himſelf in Greek or Latin on a 
ſubject, upon which, however, they may know how, as 
well as the 2 to expreſs themſelves in Engliſh, 
vi. 178. [vii. 96]. | ne! 
See Letters in the Hiftory, Vol. vi. p. 356. - 
©  I& ſeq. Fol. vil. p. 797; L. vii. p. * "i 
By. wy. z380—398}. 


Phyſic. Phyficians.” SEL 
PUNE. and Fat ſynonymous terms in byte. ; 


Iv. " Why, ah e 
hy, afts Lovelace, when Phyficians can do no good i" 
ENA „ than nauſeate the 
palate of their patients ? ibid. 4 -# 


| 
| 
J 
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It is ill jeſting x with r and worſe ann. 


fical ones, = iv. 81. [2744. 

Thoſe who treat contemptuouſly the- profeſiors.of the 
art of healing, generally treat higher —— as * | 
ly, Clariſſa, iv. 86. [279]. 

harp or acute mental organs frequenily whet out the 
bodily ones, v. 172. [vi. 7 
A generous Phyfician, . he is hopeleſs * Ab: 
good, will * on the Friend, and lay aſide 1 


v. 386. [vi. 


When ohyfical men, ſays Belford, are at a loſs what 
to preſcribe to their patients, they inquire what it is they 
beſt like, or are moſt diverted with, and forbid them 
that, vi. 66. [ 397 | 

Ph yſicians, to 415 credit to their ill, will e 
make a ſlight diſeaſe r Lovel. vi. 201. [vii. | 
121 


We ought 1 to 9 7 caly: to ſtudy what our conſtity- 


- tions will bear, vi. ke. [vu. 189]. 


Phyficians, when they find a caſe deſperate, ſhould 
generally decline the he. vi. 256. [vit. 190]. 


"Friendſhip and Phyfician are not uma incom- 


patible, vi. 330. [vii. 288. 


A £kilful: operator will endeavour to be. imelligible, 
and, if honeſt, to make ane Judge of his Pragiice, 
vii. 8057 viii. 571.5 aun eto 97; 

Generally, /ays Belford, when the Phyfician, enters, 
the air is ſhut, out, vii. 140. [viii 61]. 


- Quantity in diet is more to be regarded chan quality, 


; vii. 287. [viii. 213]. 


A full meal is a eat hun to Rudy dy 2-44 


duſtry, ibid. 


A worthy . will pay 4 regular Hy" conſtant 


attendance upon his patient, watching with his own eyes. 
every change, and every new 5 of his malady, 


Vit: 300. [iii. 227J. e ten NN 
He wall. "RY his 83 as indigene . 


ä ibid, 


He vil not. fetter himſelf to rules Jad, down by e 


{ fathers of the art who lived. many, bundred years 


2 diſeaſes, and the cauſes of them, as alſo the mo 5 | 
% | 3 E- 0 


thinks he dbes, 21d. 


4 
3 


f 
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of living, and climates, and accidęents, were different 
from what they are now, vii 2 [viii 227]. 

He ſhould not be > greedye of hour: but i CS his 
expeQation-of rewar 2 5 in his N he 


1 
ene Vapours. ht nn Ih 
"5 % +4 {3s 
88 * Ati: Pity... Mercy. ne 


PI vis a good preparative to Love, i. 12. L12 E 
We ſhould ſhew Mercy or Lenity to unhappy” per- 
90 whoſe calamities, in a like ſituation, might | 

been our own, i. 183. { 190}:” 
Diſgraces brought on "TR by: chemſclves ought: 
not to be pitied, i. 214. [222]. 4 ONTO 
In our attendances on'a dying perſon, we pity bim 
for what he ſuffers; and we pity ourſelves for what we 
muſt one day in like manner . 35 22 4 are doubly 
affected, ii. 39. [13 I]: 
The Pity which a raſh child often. meets with, , when 
ſhe has brought upon herſelf an irreparable evil, ſhould: 
generally be transferred to her parents and friends, iu. 
292 [iv. 78, 79]. | 
Pity from one often begets Pity from another, ** 
Io the. Tie for it be either ſtrong or weak, lib. 357. 
w. 141 | 34 
God wants got any thing of us for Himſelf. He en- 
joins us works of mercy to one another, as the an!. to 
obtain his mercy, v. 192. [vi: 
The brave and the wiſe know both. how to vin an 
excuſe, vii. 120. [vili. 39]. | 
See Generoſity.  Goodnels, | Magnanimity.. 


Politeneſs. Travelling. 


Pots vb conſtrained, and not Ay is tod ve 
ſuſpected, i. 61. [64]. 3 20 
A perſon may not be police and yet not endet 
cally unpolite, ii. 72. [163 
A ͤmanly ſincerity, ae openneſs of heart; are my 
conſiſtent with true Politeneſs, 11.1331; ii. 691: * 
Politeneſs is, on the man's part, neceſſary to gain a 
. a woman's heart: But Miſs Howe queHons; 
L 6. whether 
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| whether e. e e 

keep that foo coding, in. 20. [170]. 
mo 


A man's ity is often the p rice for travelling 
accom pliſhments, 7 _— fiv. os pa 
Lady, will not treat con- 


A ne man, reſ I 
1 „ any of her „ iv. 139. [3371J. 
3 parts and fortune frequently behave as if 
e they _ not be rn, iv. 342. v. 
I 193 A 19698 
Men in years too often think their age a diſpenſs 
tion from Politeneſs, v. 179 [vi. 84 
Nothing can be LAT it is not 0 or 1 2552 v. 376, 
| 158 "ou 
Dee 


: FE 15 Political TY 3 


\ 1 MAN wits thinks highly age and 1 eh of 
1 audience, is — mec to ſpeak in public, | iv. 51. 
I A 155 
. 11. adminiftration is entitled to every vote a man can, 
n conſcience, give it, h. 
Drags ſhould not needleſly be put to the wheels of go- 
vernment, iv. 51. [242]. 


Neither can an oppoſition, beben can ng. 
be always wrong, a x 


a — — „ * 3 7 A —_ Rnd 
* N 
— 9 69, -_ — 
— — 
— — ———— —— — 2 — 
” 


«39 * * 172 + £7 | b- 


- 
Ct 2 LY of * 
— — 
—— — ERA 4'773 — —— 
— 


neu —„- wha —ñe 
— 


- 


| A plumb wan muſt therefore mean more or worte 

: chin he will own, ibid. wins 

| The leaſt trifles, /ays Lovelace, will ſet og and 
; le Flogyerieads, iv. 119. [315]. 


| Poverty. R | A 


Ta Almighty is yery gra cious to his creatures, in 
that he make not nuch —— of life; 
{ince three parts in four of them, if it were, would not 
know-how to obtain that much, ii. 16. [119]. ED 

Poverty is the mother of health, ibid. W 

„Ade pleaſures of the Mighty are obtain'd by the tears 
of the Poor, ii. 17. [I 10. 

The man who is uſed to Poverty, and cam J it 
not aiming, e live bener io namen, than he does to- 


day, 


o 
5 
» 
by 
5 
t 
4 
: 
l 
: 
| 


| 
'\ 
mW 
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day, 1 is aboye unleſe it 
comes cloathed to him i 2 guiſe of «gray and truſt, 
Lovell. iii. 18. 162J. 15 Im 2 1K 


Feser Middling/ Lovelace 
Ap RUINED iü. 186. 


[321]. I; 14.0 108181 


. be left to the pablic 


proviſion, / iv. 31 [219]. fy 10 Bee 

In the general ſcale of beings, the loweſt is 2s uſeful, 
and as much a link of the „ as "the en 
Vil. _—_ vii. 1981. 3 1 Dre 233541 mort 


Power. mk pendende. 5 


EVEN I One, more or leſs, loves Power, i. 120. 
12 
8 Jg who moſt wiſh for it, are ſeldom the fitteſt 
to be truſted with it, i. 120. vi. 20. [i. 124. vii. 3581]. 

An honeſt man would not wiſh to have it in his Power 
to do hurt, iv. 158. 5520. 

Power 1s 09, ape 20 mans an e nee 
ed, iv. 188. v. A 357- v. 259]. 

If our Power to . 
have the leſs to anſwer for, iv. 220. [v. 51 tid 

People who have money, or Power, never want af- 
fiſtants, be their views ever ſo wicked, v. 113. [vi. 16]. 

Who that has it in his Power to gratify a predominant 


paſſion, be it what 3 denies himſelf me gratifcation | 


of it? Level. vi. 92. 51. 
| a þ love to have each other in ther 


Even women 
Howe's behaviour to Mr. the ae nor to be true 
with too much Power, vii. 244. [vin. __ 


See Controul. ae e ane £14: 
Praiſe. Diſpraiſe. Applauſe. Winkel: * 


Paas being the reward for good deeds, and Dif. 
Ireen e e e | 


in the application, i. 3222. Ci. 134. 
An jngenuous mind will haiten 40 intitle elf bo ca 


Wr Wr 
[71109371 18-Y 
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not, i. 2 See alfa 1. n Tag {it 67. d alſo 
is 15 and vi, 131J. 
' How ſoothing a thing is Praiſe fin the mouth of 
thoſe we love! i. 375. [li. 67]. 
Would every one give. Praiſe and Diſpraiſe joys where 
due, ſhame, if not principle, would mend the wouly, | 
iü. 6b, {208}. | 
ks + is a degree of affectation to —— zi in i the 
due Praiſe of our children, becauſe. . are our on, 
ili. 285. [iv. 72]. | So BD 
T hoſe who are accatomed to Praiſe, will not be proud 
of it, iii. 286. [i 
A perſon too 5 ba of Praiſe i is apt to be miſled og it, 
iy. 9. 1196, 19 %]. 
Tbole are generally moſt 2 of Praiſe, who! leaſt 
deſerve it, iv. 55. [246]. 
Praiſe reproaches, when applied to. the. undeſerving, 
wlll £2287]; ct! yr 20 & i 
Praiſe will beget an emulation in a — — mind to 
deſerve, or to continue to deſerve it, v. 224. { vi. #31]. 
Thoſe who praiſe with warmch the laudable actions of 
another, where: they themſelves are not benefited; may 
be ſuppoſed ta have a ſpirit like that which they. applaud, 
Mi. 246. 8 374 [iii. 170. See alfs ii. 66. 
Perſons who bod themſelves heard wich applauſe, 
t they do not, by people's fem the 


AZ 0 75 J A 40 tano aun 


Nr 


elke Propaticign. N 
+ Eanyv-nucun re are not eafily enadientd, 


1 
Dale we diſike- can & nothing 16 pteaſe u us, i. 89 
ii. 1 441 {1, 92. ii. 202 J. Dr 30; 18 

Ane ,“L&inaxy Antipathy i in a youngLady to'a Par- 
ticular perſon, is generally yiowing to an extraor 
prepoficſion in favour of another, i. 108. 8 

n eye favaurable to a over, will not faults 
thie' a magnifying glaſs, ii. 50. [142]. Pre- 


* 


[iii. 121, 122]. 


the Hiſtory of Eb 2 


tif 


him, ibid. 

Old prejudices [ch once Le ll removed] er re- 
cur, ii. 314. Ciii. 5 2]. 

To thoſe we love 76S ſays Lovelace, ealin 2 4 
Hickman, we can hardly allow the merit they Kould 
granted, vi. 1. [328]. 

Prejudices in-diz/avour generally fox deeper, thay Pre- 
judice in favour, vi. 305. [Vi 233]. A 

Whenever we approve, we can find an hundred rea- 
ſons to juſtify our approbation ; and whenever we diſlike, 
we can find a thouſand to Justiz, our diſlike, vi. 256. 
[viii. 191. 1 fol L Low: pers] 16) 


Pride. ; 


PRIDE, in e of birth and fortune, i is not only 
mean, but needleſs, i, 186. 0193) 

Diſtinction and quality 2 prided i i0, by thoſe — 
whom it is a new thing, ibid 

The contempt a proud great elon ne- on bil 
is a counterbalance for his greatneſs, bt. 

It is ſometimes eaſier to lay a proud ene 
tion, than to get him to acknowlepe it, i. 322, Li. 2 
Pride ever muſt, and ever will, provoke contempt, 

i. 186. ii. 181. 1173 5 * 8 
There may be buch ne in ſubmiſſion, a8 
may entirely invalidate the ſubmiſſion, ii. 722 [62]. 


A perſon who diſtinguiſhes not, may think it the mark 
of a great ſpirit to humour his own Pride, Fre at the 


expeuce of his pelitenefs; - 1 73. LSI 


It is to be feared, there are more good and laudaple 
actions owing to Pride, than to e, M. 20%. gf]! 
Pride and meannefs are as ea allied to eat other, 
as the — tell us wit and madneſs are, ii. 231. [; g. 
more effectually brings. down a' prou ſpirit, 
435 a ſenſe of Ping u under pecuniary obligat on, 77 . 


Pride, when it. is n ative * - will ſhew itſelf ſometimes 11 


the midſt q oer 1: 33. [77 , 
Pride frequently *Eats vp A man's „ 289“ 


[iv. 27]. | -Pride 


repoſſeſſion in a Loyer's favour will- make a r F 
impute to ill-will and prejudice all that can be ſaid agaialt | 


— ũ — 
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Pride is an infallibie fign of weakneſs, or ſomething 
Cot the heart or head, or in both, Wi, 240. 
iv.28 }./ 3.0111 2H be n 
9 It is e- to he pad, n ſappoſing he 
has no ride, iv. . a8 
We ought not 285 ourſelves on talents we give 
not to ourſelves, Win vu. 272. (iv. 219. viii. 


197]. 

"How How contemptible is wat Pride which fands upon 
diminuti ve obſervances, and gives up: the moſt 3 important 
duties l iv, 30. [21 EP 5 

Some women have 1 pride, wine: Kt, Tore 
liudably]. have from principle. The Lord help . 
ſays Lovelace, if they had not Pride l v. 11. [257]. 

8 or Arrogance invites mortification, v. 382. 15 
301 

Hau ſpirits, when they are convinced. that t | 
have . their reſentments too high, dentiy hey 
but a excuſe to condeſcend, vi. 371. vii. 301 J. 

Pri F 
fails, ſooner or later, to bring forth its mordtfying | Fon: 
trary, vi. 406. [vii- 399]. 

Perſons of accidental or ſhadowy merit may be proud; | 
but inborn worth, muſt be always as _ above conceit 
as arrogance, vii. 272. viii. 197]. 

There is but one pride cike 'Y {that of being 
above doing a baſe or diſhonourable action, vii. * 
See Tee i. 186. Tü. 2 . 1. 193. | 


«1 " *Procureſs. 'Profligate Women. 


ont at vile houſes, by producing ſometimes to 
their wicked clients wretches of quality, oſs 


n degree to be thought more profligare tha 


ey are, iii. 2 259. [iv. 45, 46]. _ 
be. Lovelace 59. [1 ed to continue a commerce with 


profligate women, tho' they 578 firſt ruin d by himſelf, 
iy. 74. v. 142. [iv. 266. vi. 4 45) 
Men in bad company can think. and ſay things that 


damn * 1 e 20, [267]. 


the Hilary of G N 185 
Perſons may be led into gets oben] 
bad company, which once they 
V. N — 241. 
jgate woman is 33 to her own Sex, 
tn Sven Thad man, 133. [vi. 71. 03 sidmog ei: 
If a married man, gives himſelf vp to 
the company of wick re harry will never let him 
reſt, till he either ſuſpect or hate his wife, v. 144. vii. 


| he e ith: ts e already ruin; w- 


man? v. 144. [vi. 47]. 

Little knows the public has wears are enen 
in the houſes of abandoned women, upon innocent crea- 
— drawn into their un v. 333+ 353. (me _ 

O Lovelace, ſays Befford, dſeribing . proffigate 2 
tures at Sinclair's in their mornin 4 gabi, what com 
ny do we Rakes keep! and for ſuch company, 
ſociety renounce, - or endeavour to make like n: 
vii. 141. [viti. 61. 

What woman, nice in her perſon, and of purity in 
ber mind and manners, did ſhe know what miry wallowers 
the generality of men of our claſs are themſelves, and 
trough and fly with, but would deteſt the thoughts of 
aſſociating With fi ach filthy ſenſualiſts, whoſe favourite 
taſte carries them to mingle with the dregs of ſtews, bro- 


| 1 N common-ſewers ! Belf. ibid. 


high phrenſy muſt be the only happineſs that a 
* in her laſt hours, can know, who has acted the 


diabolical part of a Procureſs, vii. 143. Len 63 * 


* to Women. ſi Jabertiney, * 
. 


Proſperity. Succeſs. Riches. 
ProOSPERITY is the Parent of impatience, is 30. 


1321. 
Thoſe who want the feweſt earthly bleſſings, moſt 1 
gret that they want any, ibid. e 


Riches are valuable, in that they put it in our er 
to confer favours on the deſerving, 1 321. [ii. 12]. 


Succeſs 5 


m 


| 286 Sentiments, &c. extracted from 
Sueceſs in un juſtifiable devices often ſets bad people 
2 meaſures, ii. 116. [203]. 
In great Proſperity, as well as in great Calamify, we 
' ought to look into ourſelves, and Fear, ii. 159. 7440 
Succeſs has blown up, os 1 i a man, 
fl. 385. Cini. 118J. 
1 A n Gy Wealth does ot: miſlead? ai. 186. 
321 
Proſperity ſets up merit ps a oak for envy to ſhoot 
its ſhafts at, iii, 277. [iv. 6 
The greatly Proſperous — controul and diſappoint 
Mens with difficulty, iv. 30. [218], 
Great acquirements are great ances, ibid. © 
* Thoſe are generally moſt proud of Riches or Grandeur, 
who were not born to either, iv. 246]. | 
Succeſs in projects is every- as Thoſe ſchbines 
will appear fooliſh, even to the contriver of them, which 
are fruſtrated and- render'd abortive, v. 16g. [vi. 66]. 
Proſperity and independence are much to be coveted, 
as they give force to the counſels of a neadly heart, 
v. 230. 2 vi. 138 J]. 
People may be too rich to be eicher conſiderate or con- 
tented, vi. 394. [vii. 326], 
A life of Proſperity is dangerous, in that it affords 
not the trials which are neceſſary to wean a perſon from 
a world that ſuch will find too alluring, vii. 104. an 


7555 7 % Fulda 


3d Dan ble Providence. 


a Wan v have we to do, but to chuſe what is ripht, 
to be ſteady in the purſuit of it, and leave the iſſue to 
Providence ? 1. 123. [128]. 

It is more juſt to arrai n ourſelves, or our friends, 
than Providence, iii. 274. iv. 60]. 

The ways of Providence are unſearchable, vii. 110. 
(viii. 29]. 

Various are the means a. uſe of by 1 to 
bring ſinners to a ſenſe of their duty, ibid. 

Some are drawn by love, ochers are driven by terro! 8, 

to that divine refuge, ibid. 
See Infolence. Pride. 


Prudence. 


276. [iv. 62]. 


ie Hiſtory of CU 1864. 167 


4 
. 


Prudence Wiſdom. ö Diſcretion.” | 


Tut Weib of the my are generally proportioned 
to their Prudence, i. Ft 
Prudent perſons wi 8 1 put . in the power 
of a ſervant's tongue, i. 84. [88]. 45 en 
Prudence will oblige a woman to forbade, complain. 
ing, 7 making an appeal, againſt her haſband, i. 199. 
20 
0 Deeds, not words, will be the only evidence to 2 
prudent perſon of a good, intention, i. 378, ii. 80. e 


o. 170]. 
Ar ee. wvbeioaddiefiliii aan of 
ſuſpeRted virtue, tho' hopeful of the 4%, will always, 
in 1 points, be fearful of the c, ii. 382. [ciii. 
11 

We are often fatally convinced of the vanity of mere 
* Prudence, iii. 274, Liv. 60]. 

rudent and good perſon, who has been a little 

mill „ will do all in her power to recover, as ſoon as 


poſſible, her loſt path, iii. 275. [iv. II. 
7e avoid the ſuppoſed diſg w_ of retractation, 2 
prudent perſon will be back wa ive her opinion in 


company of perſons noted for their uperior talents, ui, 


A wiſe woman, deſpifing the imputation o ber 
on one hand, and coquetry on the other, wy rm WA 
conduct according to what her own heart tells her of the 
ft and unit; and look upon the opinion of the world as 
matter only of ſecondary . ili. yew. 4 94 


9 ; 
1 perſons will not need to be civincel; by 


their own misfortunes, of the truth of what common ex- 


perience daily demonſtrates, vi. 158. [vit. 744. 

Difficult ſituations are the teſts r Prudence and Vir- 
tue, vi. 191. [vii. 110}. 

It is a happy art to 7 when one has ſaid enough, 
vii. 289. [vill. 215, 216]. 

Prudent perſons will always 10 . hearers wiſh- 


ing them to ſay more, rather than to give them cauſe to 


ſhew, 


, 


x88 Sentiments, &c." ertrotfed from 
ſhew, by their inattention and uneaſineſs, that they have 
faid too much, vii. 290. [viii. 216]. 


Ser Advice 4e ens. Goodneſs. | Generoſty. 
bn Merit. eee 1 | 


Purity. 


Fre ee hg is the diſtinguiſhing « charaQeriſlic 
of women, iii. 198. T332]. 

Women who ſimper or ſmile, when they ſhould reſent 
the culpable freedom of ſpeech in a bold man, render 
queſtionable the Purity of heir hearts, ibid. 

Words are the body and dreſs. of thought, ui. 199. 
[332]. 

A pure mind 


t-not to wiſh a connexion with one 


| Rapes.. KN 
Tur Violation of © woman is a crime that à man can 
never . — for; eſpecially. when it is the occafion of 


. good habe; and corrupting the whole heart 


2 


101. 


| "The — concafion made by a woman, he 
an Outrage ally made upon her honour, is as much 
ee of the Violator as the greateſt,” v. 173. 
VI. 77 
The woman whoy from Modeſty, Jeckives profecute- 
ing a brutal Raviſher, and has his life in her hands, is 
anſwerable for all the  miſchiefs he may do i in future, 
v. 223. (vi. 183 J. 
Will it not be ſurmiſed, that ſuch a wonignr iv /o 
henſive that ſome weakneſs will a pear againſt 3 
if ſhe brought the man to a trial oe his nie r ibid. 
Ses Mrs, Howe's further arguments on this bead, 
Pol. v. f. 273, 274. (vi..p. 183, 184], 
And alſo. Dr. en's, Vol. vi. p. 283—286. (vii. 
p. 208—221]. And Clariſe's Anſwers, Vol. v. 
P. 277. and Vol. vi. p. 27290. [vi. . 188. 
and Vel. vii. ©: ee 55. 


In- 


I 


we 


nnn 


| man who. makes himſelf 


the Hiſtory of Cuaws 864.169 


Indignities cannot be properly till we have 
it in our power to puniſh them, vi. 285; [vii. 210}. 
[njuries that are not reſented, - or honourably com- 
plained of, will not be believed Properly to affect us, 


ibid. 
No truth is immodeſt, that is to be unter in he in- 
dicated cauſe of innocence and chaſtity, bi. | 
Little, very little difference is thete between. 2 ber- 
preſſed evidence and We 
See Libertine. 1 


— 


Reflections on "OR 


Defiened A to incite Caution, and inſpire Prudence, 
fer inal them know what Libertines and free 
Speakers ſay and think of the Sex. 


Fox women to-do and to love what they thoald: 
is, according to old Ant. Harlowe, meat, drink, and 
ture to them, i. 212. [219]. 

The uſeleſſneſs and expenſiveneſs of modern women 

multiply Bachelors, i. 212. [220]. 

There il note chem ri the hearts of young wo- 
men, that will make riſque Zune to n 
Pry, 2 Harlowe, i. 253. [263J. 

creatures are often of a lover-like al. 
uels, Ja. Harl. ibid. — 

Women-cowards love men of fpirit, 1 in 
ſubjects of falſe heroiſm, Mz{s Howe, i. 318. 
Women, according to Miſs Howe | ſome 
mean] are mere babies in matrimony ; perverſe 
when too much indulged and humour'd ;. creeping & 
when treated with harſhneſs, i. 32 5. Lü. 16]. a 
Women love to trade in a 1. 328. [ii. 200. 0 
The man who can be ſure of his wife's complaiſance, 
tho' he has not her love, will be more bappy than nine 
parts n 6 his married ey he, 
1. 371. [ü. 62 

If love and fear muſt be in matrimony, che 
„ Ar 1. 37% 
* 1 om. Li. 63- — —— | 


= 


: \ 


190 + Sentiments, &. extractad from 
wiſh to ditect the bluſter,; and make-it roar Per _ 
at whom they: pleaſe, M/s Howe; ii. 37. [129]. 14 

Women, when they favour, will make the lightel, 
and even but a hi merit, excuſe the moſt glaring 
vice, ii. 51. [142]. 

Women who have the rougher manners of men, may 
be ſaid to have the ſouls of men in the bodies: * wo- 
men, ii. 114. Czot, 202]. 

Women love to engage in knight-errantry themſelves, 
as well as to encourage it in men, ii. 155. [242]. 

A Rake, ſays Lovelace, has no reaſon to be a hypo- 
crite, when he has found his views better anſwered by 
his being known to be a Rake, 1. 318. ji. 185. Lili. 56. 


20 
g for WHO do the Sex fwallow praiſe! Lovel. 1, 
111. 61 

353. [a3 6 calls: upon the F emale Sex to account for 
the preference giren by many mede/\ women, as they 
are accounted, to a Rake, when the moſt impudent of 
* Jays he, * e in a , ii. 372. (iii, 
10 

= concerns every: wom an, , Auen unh * Lowelace, 
to prove by her actions, that c preference is  notowing 
to a likeneſs in nature, ibi. 
There is, Lovelace ſayt, * perverſeneſs i in he Sex, 
that when they aſk your advice, they'do it only to know 
your opinion, that they may. oppoſe a5 11. 7 iii. My 
[iii. 120. 167]; 0 

Women, ſays Lovelace, love 10 be called 1 even 
when they TS iii. 24, L 164. „„ 

The beg of the Sex, /ays Lovelace, with to have the 
' credit of reforming a Rake; and ſo draw . in 
with a very little of our 7 we — 

Rakes and Libertines are the men. Miß 95 
that women do not naturally diſlike, iti. 329. L. 11 wo 

. Oppoſition and contradiction give vigour to female 
ſpirit of a warm and romantic turn, iii. 399; [iv. 183]. 

Women love Rakes, //ays. Lowelace, ' becauſe Rakes 
know. how. 2 nme ne 
them, We. 57. [249Þ> i vn wr) 107 | 
Af; ; on earth in. ie perverſe r when 
I . | the 


* 


2 
' 
e 
l 
8 
e 
3 
1 
- 


ef Os. ena, 191 
ſhe is ſet upon carrying 4 point, and has a meek man, 
or one who b his Nee er val wank Leun. iv. 7 


(3357: ad I found that a charadter: fot virtue had bern ge- 
E neceſſary to recommend me to the Sex, I would, 


Lovelace, have had a greater r ume 


4 1 have had, iv. 162. 75671 5 


When you would have 2 woman report a piece of 
intelligence, ſays Lovelace, you muſt enjoin her to keep 
it as a ſecret, iv. 248. [v. 80]. 

Women love to have their Sex, and their — ap- 
pear of importance to men, Lovel. iv. 275. Cv. 109. 

Moſt of the fair Romancers have, in their early wo- 
manhood, choſen Love-names, ſays Lovelate, iv. * 

v. 110 

, 1 a ſweet dear, mlb he, bas aasee a r- 
ter, 24 the ſake of owning a name wen hen Sod- 
mother never gave her, ibid. 

An innocent woman, Lovelace ſays, why hw 1555 little 
in the world, knows not what ſtrange ſtories every wo- 
man living, who has had the leaſt independence of will, 
could tell her, iv. 283. [v. 117. 

The whole Sex love plotting; and 3 plotters too, Jo: 
Lovelace, iv. 285. [v. 120]. a 

Women like not novices, Pavel. dv. 302. 2 137. | 

They are pleaſed with a love of the Sex that is — 
ed in the kroawlege of it Reaſon good He prorerdi to 
give the reaſons in the ſame flyle,. very little to the credit 
of the Sex, iv. 302, 303. [V. 137, 138]. 

Women are the greateſt triflers in the ereation, dels 
ſays Lovelace, YEE anſy themſelves the moſt por 

in it! iv. 331. [v. 168 ]]. 


Theſe tender doves, Jan Lovelace, ſhouting of” young ghd 


Ladies, know not, till put to it, what they can bea 
eſpecially when engag d in love m iv. 333. E 
170 5 

The Sex love buſy ſcenes, — ibid. | 

A woman will ercate —— rather than be without 
one, Lowel- ibid. Van e 

Moſt unhappy is rn — obliged: to — 
in tumults, which ſhe neither raiſed, nor càn controul, 
ibid. Women 


33 


0 = 8 ve 


Y 9 01 ray yl 
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| r wt rite ma 
or leſs, Lovel. iv. 404. [v. 244}. 
In love affairs women are naturally expert, and mach 
more quick-witted than men, Lovel. ibid. 
Friendſhip in women, when a man comes in Getween 
the pair of friends, ig given up, like their muſic, and 
8 amuſements, Lovel. v. 8. E 
The mother who would wiſh her daughter to have one 
man, would ſometimes better — if ſhe propoſed 
another, Lovel. v. 9. [254 1% 
- It is a common fault of the Sex, according - Lovelace, 
to aim "at being young too long; v. 32. [279]: 


Secrets of love, and ſecrets o inch ace 2 „ 
5 cement of * 65 


181. 
by . All women, ſays e are opts at beart: 
are only violent where they may, v. 178. [vi. 83]. 
Women, ſays Lovelace, love thoſe beſt {whether men, 
1 —. children) Nur give r melt _ v. 363. 
vi. 281 e 
f Girls who are ee e beben reaſon, 
When chät is given them, hardly ever . or af. 
ford — 2 Aan; of ä ——— v. 392 
IVI. 211 #3 88 ah 
\ Vana. Lovelace, have been often warmed by 
Geir own fires, vi. 9. 33) 7. 
4 and obſtinacy will make the beſt of women | 


of 2 

man they are mortally — whery 2 

their own, Lovel. ibid. 

5 Vile men owe much of denn vide) ewe 60 women 

ef character, who hardly ever ſcruple to accompany 

- and converſe with them, tho' they have been guilty of 
| ever fo wuch baſeneſs to ochers, vi. eu. — 7-7 
2 ſel: 

| es, 


rev th Id, 6 
enge in the world, i. 2 2 
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ſelves, are too apt to conſider that q * in the 2 
which is their own principal grace, as a de ect; and fre 
do they judge,when they think of ſupplying that deset 5 
chuſing a man that cannot be aſhamed, vi. 83. [41g]. 

Ladies, Lovelace hints, often give denials, only to *Y 
perſuaded to comply, in order to e themſelves to 
themſelves, vi. 97. [vil. 10]. 

ys is homely in her own opinion, vi. 219. 

vii. 1 
l * Advice to Women. Courtſhip. Love. Liber- 

tine. Marriage. Men and Women. 


Refottriation. - Conviction. Coen 8 


AMA can hardly be expected to reform, who re- 
ſolves not to quit the evil company he has been accuſtom- 
ed to delight in, i. 226. [234]. 

inſtantancous 


Pretences to Conviftons are to be ſuſpeR- 
ed, i. 236. 12 
Convi way to amendment, i. 260. [270 


To reform by an enemy's malevolence, is the nob 


Very few Convictions debating 
i. 384. [ü. 75]. 
The firſt ſtep to Reformation is to ſubdue ſudden guſts 


of paſſion, and to 1 Wr n e 


37-7 000 

e moſt abandon d of Libertines 
day to reform, ii. 378. [iii. 111, 112]. Should they not 
therefore, even as Libertines, reſolve againſt atrocious guilt, 


avere it but to make their future leſs pungent ?] 
Reformation cannot be. a . u. 378. 391. 


Ii. 112. 124]: 
There is more hof of che Reformation of a man of 


ſenſe, than of a fool, ii. 393. be aſi, 262; Lin. 126. 


See alſo i. 272]. 


Bar” this be eee and! e 
great miſchief ; for who thinks not the man ſhe loves 


a man ? The obſervations that. follow are 
nearer 1 and deſerve to be wwell 4 e 


A man who errs with his eyes open, and againſt Cone *} 


nen. is the worſe or what che r ut, 6, 5 
2 he 


y mean one 8 


baſeneſs, knowing it to be ſo, is leſs likely to be re- 


194 Sentiments, &c. extraited from 
The man of parts and abilities, who engages in a 


elaimed, than one who errs from want of , or 
due Conviction, v. 218. [ vi. 125]. 
Women think, that the be of a man from 


| bad habits, as Lovelace himfelf obſerves, i is a much eaſier 


taſk than in the nature of things it can be, v. 299. [vi- 
211 
1 0 Mr. Belford's ſcheme of Erftrmaiies ſee Fol vii. 
215 t 218. [vii. p. 138—1 41]. 
Little hope can there be of reclaiming a man, . 


is vile from premeditation, vi. 46. [376]. 


To what a bad choice is many a worthy woman bh 
tray d, by that falſe and inconſiderate notion, raiſed 
and propagated no doubt by the author of all deluſion, 
That a reformed Rake makes the beft Huſband Belf. vii. 


141. [Vin 61]. 


Little do innocents think what a total revohnicn. of 
manners, what a-charige of fixed habits, nay, what a 
conqueſt of a bad nature, and what a portion of divine 


grace, is required to make a profligate man a g 


duſband, a worthy. father, and a true friend, 
PRINCIPLE, Vii. 142: viii. 62 2 
It is a high degree of preſumption A to 
ſuppoſe her own virtue ſo ſecure, as that ſhe: may marry 
a YR in hopes to reclaim bim, vii. 202: [viit. 


wy 
e's fi y of that man's Reformation: 1s addy to 
by doubted, who can patiently bear being reminded of 
his paſt follies, and when he can occaſionally N an 
abhorrence of them, vii. 251. [ viii. 175]. 
| See Goodneſs. Religion. Repentance. 
e e 


. 


To borrow of Relations, is to ſubject one's ſelf. to 


an inquiſition into one's life and e Lovel. ii. 


389. Lin. aal 
Religion. Piety. - DevaGon Sabbath. 


A 600D man will not eaſily be put out of countenance 


ers], when the cauſe of Virtue and Religion is 
lene 1. 327. [ii. 1 * Ther 
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There are men who think themſelves too aui to be 
religious, ii. 108. {496} 

There is ſomething beautifully Glenn in Devotion, 
ſays even Lovelace, iii. 189. [324]. 

The Sabbath, /ays he, is a molt excellent inſtitution to 
keep the heart right, bid. 

It is a fine ſight, adds he, to fee multitudes of well. 
appearing people all joining in one reverent act] an eu- 
erciſe how worthy of a rational being! 767d. 


If, as religion teaches us, we ſhall be judged, in a | 


great meaſure, by our benevolent or evil actions to one 
another, what muſt be the condemnation of thoſe who 
have wilfully perpetrated acts of the-moſt atroeious vio- 
lence upon their innocent fellow-creatures ? iv. 58. [v. 

306 
gre ral are generally for making a Religion to their 
practices; 12 which nevertheleſs Lovelace Aſclaiau, | 
v. 310. [vi. 223 7 

| Religion will teach us to bear inevitable evils with 
patience, v. 390.. [vi. 309]. 


Altho' I wiſh not for life, aus Clariſſa, yet would * 


not, like a poor coward, deſert my po/t, when I can 


maintain it, and when it is mn duty by min it, f 


vi. 48. (377, 378). 
I will do every thing 1 can, continues 2 to preſerve 


my life, till God, in 2 to me, ſhall be en to 


call for it, vi. 48. [37 


Religious . timely enſorced, will ent ; 


the heart from being ſeized with violent and fatal grief, 
vi. 49. [379]: 


Diſappointments may being. on an indifference to this 


life; but a truly pious reſignation to death requires a, 
better and deeper root, vi. 55. [38 5] 


Enthuſiaſts often depreciate the Scriptures they mean 
to extol, by abuſed. and indiſcriminate tr vi. 


95. vil. 7). 
Even a 2 diſclaims, as ill manners, tf 

upon 22 or religious men, vi. 9/7. Lvii. 10]. s 
A perſon of innate piety. cannot think of COON 


her own life (whatever her calamities may be), even by, 
420 4, much leſs by 2 102. [vil. 14}. SO 
2 


— 
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Our beſt prayer in aſſliction in doubtful. or critical 
ſituations, is, That God's will may be done, and that 
we may be reſigned to it, vi. 116. [vii. 30]. E 

Religion is the only refuge of a heart labouring un- 
der heavy and unmerited calamities, vi. 175, [ Vi. 93}. 

Religion enjoins us not only to forgive injuries, but 
to return good for evil; and Clariſſa bleſſes God for 
enabling her to obey its difates, vi. 180. [ vii. 98]. 

Perſons of Piety cannot permit reſentment, paſſion, or 
anger, to a or have place, in the laſt —— 
of their ſecu affairs, vi. 403. [ vii. 335]. 

2 rivals in the hearts which he fandi- 
ſies, vii. 31. 374]: 

Perſons of acation and Piety will diſt iſh them- 
ſelves as ſuch, even in their anger, vii. 101. 1 19]. 


5 Bed is a miſtake to imagine, that Piety is not en- 


ith nature and nn 
vii. 1 5. [viti. 188). * woo 


Re if it has taken proper hold of che heart, 


Lovelace, the moſt chearful countenance-maker 
2 ibid. 


2 and moroſeneſs indicate but — 


Piety or Goodneſs, Lovel. ibid. 


See Goodneſs. Virtue. 
nee Remorſe. 
Tux troubles of the injured are 


Ll * 1 ” 
— - * 


ally at an end, 


when the injury is committed; but when the puniſhment 


dg be over, who can tell] _Lovel. v. 90. 
43» 344 
399.3 often, /ays Foodie, do we end in occaſions for 


the deepeſt Remorſe, what we. began in wantonneſs ! 
v. 100. [351]. | 


The Remorſe that is mas ono Fog by 
ment cannot be — wu V. 173. 771. 
Nothing, ſays Lovelace, but ie" excraciitivg pan 
which the condemned foul feels at its entrance into tho 
of the torments we are taught to fear, can ex- 


* «AS... 
- * 


eternity 
ceed what I now feel, and have felt for _ 


vi. 35. [375] a n 
What 


„ ĩ KK 
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What a dreadfal thing is after-reflexion upon a per- 
verſe and unnatural — 2 vii. 148. [viii. 68]. * 
Heavy muſt be the reflexions of thoſe, who, on the 
loſs of a worthy friend, have acts of unmerited kind- 
neſs to that friend to HIT themſelves with, Vii. "308. 


En 89). 


Repentance. Contrition. 
Wu r is it that men propoſe, who put off R 


ance and Amendment, but to live to /en/e, as long as dense 


— reliſh, and to reform when they can ſin no longer ? 
iii. 107. [246]. 

That Contrition for a guilt, under which the guilty, 
till detected, was eaſy, is generally to be aſcribed to the 
detection, and not to à due ſenſe of the heinouſneſs of 
the guilt, v. 55: [vi. 58]. 

Repentance, I have : . ſays Lovelace, ſhould be 
ſet about while a man is is good health and ſpirits, V. 


2 


What is a man fit for [ot a new ** r ] when 
he is not bimſelf, nor maſter of his faculties ? Lovel. 
ibid.” | 

Hence, as Is apprehend, it is, chat a ound: bed re- 
pentance is ſuppoſed to be ſuch a precarious and inef- 


fectual thing, drock ibid. 


As to myſelf, proceeds he, I hope I have a great deal 
„% mi gy Fd day to be a re- 


formed man, v. 396. [ vi. 316]. 
| Lovelace lived not to repent! 


I have very ſerious reflexions now and then; yet am 
I afraid of what I was once told, that a man cannot re- 


pent when he will—Not to hold it, I ſuppoſe is meant 


EI have repented * and ſtarts a thouſand times, 
. Belford, but 
; at 1 wilt, s Belfor never, 
1 will I take the Ads I — done; but, 
whenever I am tempted, think of Belton's dying ago- 
nies, and what my own may be, vi. 268. [vii. 192]. 
The moſt hopeful time for Repentance is when the 
health j is ans, when the intellects are untouched, and 
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while it is in a perſon's to make ſome reparation to 
the injured or miſled, vi. 270. See a/c ii. 380. {vi. 194. 
See u 1.114 
i ſhould always follow Repentance, vi. 336. 
vi. 26 
| That Repentance for a wrong ſtep, which precedes 
the ſuffering that follows it, muſt generally be well- 
grounded and happy, vi. 109. [viii. 28]. 
Repentance, to x4 as have lived only careleſly, and 
in he omiſſion of their regular duties, is not ſo eaſy a 
taſk, nor ſo much in their power, as ſome imagine, vii. 


202. See alſo v. 100. [ vin. 124. See alſo v. 351 


No falſe colouring, no gloſſes, does a truly penitent 
man aim at, vii. 225. [vii. 148]. 
See Remorſe. .eligion. 


Paſig Reproof. C orrection. 


Taz Reproof that ſavours more of the cautioning 
friend, than of the ſatirizing obſerver, always calls for 
gratitude, i 249. [258]. 

Reproofs, to be efficacious, ſhould be mild, gentle, 


and unreproaching, ii. 354. [iii. 89]. 


_ How much more eligible is it to be corrected by a real 
friend, than by continuing either blind or wilful, to ex- 


poſe one's ſelf to the cenſure of an envious and perhaps 
malignant world? iii. 64. [206]. 


The correction that is unſeaſonably given, is more 
likely to harden, or to make an hypocrite, than to re- 
claim, iii. 101. [240, 241}. 

A bad man reprehends a bad man with a very il 


grace, iv. 160. v. 136. [iv. 359. vi. 38]. 


Perſons reprehending others ſhould take care hae 


altho they may not be guilty of the faults they con- 
N [59]. they are not guilty of others as great, iv. 162. 
" I 


p ——— ſeen in all aur Reprohoations, 1 vii. 282. [ vii. 


he benevolence of our. purpoſe ſhould be very ap- 


207]. * 24 z 


See Cenfure, mk 
{ Reputation. 
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Reputation. # 


Tre man who is careleſs of his Reputation, muſt be 
ſo either from an abandoned nature,. or from a con- 


ſciiouſneſs that he deſerves not the world's good opinion, 


i. 67. [69]. 
It 2 that a man ſhould bear to be evil-ſpoken of 
who ſets no value upon his Reputation, i. 240. [249]. 
The man who has been always chary of his Reputa- ; 
tion, has ay excellent ſecurity to give to a woman 
his good behaviour to her, iu. 247. {iv. 341: 
See Men and Women. 


Reſentment. 


Per5s0ns who have carried their Reſentments too 
high, are not eaſily brought to retract or forgive, i. 285 
127. 

If an injury be not wilfully done, or avow'd to be 
ſo, there can be no room for omg Reſentment, i, 368. 

i..60]. + 

e 1 who would reſent as the highelt indignity 
the imputation of a wilful falſhood, ought ſurely to be 
above the guilt of one, i. 389. [ii. 80]. 

The prelence even of a diſliked perſon takes off the 
edge of Reſentments, which abſence frequently whets 
and aki keen, ii. 13. [107]. 

Women who, when treated with indeceney, have no- 
thing 1 to reproach themſelves with, may properly relout, 

v. 306. [vi. 219]. : 
Reſentment and revenge ought ever to be ſeparated, 
v. 370. [vi. 288]. 

That Reſentment which is expreſs d with calmneſs, 
and without paſſion, is moſt my Sy vi. 21.1349]. 
- Paſſion refuſes the aid of expreſſion fometimes, where 
the Reſentment prima facie declares expreſion n need- 
leſs, vii. 236. [viii. 161]. 

See ANT Paſſion. Revenge. 


Reſpect· Reverence. 


persons who deſerve Reſpect will meet „ick I, 
vathout needing to require it, i. 186. 1931. KM 
K 4 Perſons 


© 
\ 
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Perſons who would exact Reſpect by an haughty be- 
haviour, give a proof that they miſtruſt their own merit ; 
and feem-to confeſs that they know their actions will not 
attract it, i. 186. [193 J. 

Familiarity deſtroys Reverence ; ; but not with che 
prudent, the grateful, and the generous, ii. 73: [163]. 
Perſons in years expect the Reverence due to their 
years; yet many of them (having not merit) are aſham- 
ed 5 the you which can only intitle them to Reverance. 
ii. 86. [176 | 

A ed Reſpectfulneſs or complaiſance, is AIM 
to be ſuſpected, iii. 152. 161. v. 179. See alſo ii. 285. 
iii. 289. 297. vi. 84. See alſo ui. 24]. 

Even a wicked man will revere a woman that will 
withſtand his lewd attempts, iv. 362. [V. 200]. 
Ir. ſhall ever be a rule with me, /ays Miſs Howe, that 
he that does not regard a woman with ſome degree of 
Reverence, will look upon her, and ſometimes treat 
her, with contempt, vi. 83. [416]. _ 

See Advice to Women. erg Love. Men 


Revenge. 


Rzevence grafted upon diſappoi inted love, i is gene- 
rally the moſt violent of all our paſſions, i. 84. [88}. 

The higheſt Revenge a low female ſpirit can take, is 
to prevent her rival's having the man ſhe loves, and pro- 
88 her to be obliged to marry the man the hates, 


i. 85. [88, 89]. 
Even the ties of relationſhip, in ſuch a caſe, loſe all 


their force, i. 85. [89]. 
Revenge will not wipe off guilt, i. 265. 8 
What . can be more effectual and more able, 


than a generous and well — OS. 
Vii. 195. [viii. 116]. 


ee Reſentment. WY 65 
" 
Satire. 


. Satire muſt be founded "pies aature, and 
irefed by a right heart, ii. 5h [149 
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When Satire is perſonal, and aims to expoſe rather 


than to amend the ſubje& of it; how, tho' it were to 
be fo can it be uſeful? ii 55. v. 288. E. 146. vi. 


| 13g ally Satire may be comp ared to a fine lancet, : 
which ently breathes a vein for health ſake; the male. 
— bs tire to a broad ſword which lets, into the gaſhes 
it makes, the air of public ridicule, ii. 55. [145]. 

See 4 Paſſion. Reſentment. 


$ Secrets. Curioſity. 
; 1 flies faſter than a whiſper'd ſcandal, iv. 


20 35]. | 
| [ine generally conſcious of demerit, iv. 282. 
v. 11 
5 It 3 not a modeſt man to pry into thoſe ſe- 
1033 which a modeſt man cannot reveal, iv. 307. le. 
142 
People who mean well, need not affect Secrets, i iv. 
334. Lv. 171]. 
Few people who are fond of prying into the Secrets 
of others, are fit to be truſted, iv. 362. [v. 200]. 
Over- curious people will whiſper a Secret about, till 
it becomes public, in the 1 of . either age 
| conſequence or ſagacity, 7 
Health and ſpirits (but not diſcretion « or decen ency) allow | 
| buſy people to look out of themſelves into the af affairs of 
others, v. 291.. [vi. 202]. 'F 
Secrets to the prejudice, of the innocent ought not to 
be kept, v. 379, 1385. 383. [vi. 298. 301 J. 
There may be occaſions, where a breach of confidence 
is more. excuſeable than to keep the Secret, Lowelace, 
vii. 226. See alſo Vol. V. p. 379, 383. [Vill. 150. * 
alſo vi. 298. 301]. 
I believe "ould have kill'd thee. at the time if I 
could, /ays Lovelace to Belford, hadſt thou betray'd me to 
+ my fair-one : But I am ſure ow that I would have 
| thank'd thee for preventing my baſeneſs to her, and 
thought thee more a father and a friend than my * 
1 0 and beſt friend, vii. 2 Lvii. 150]. | 
See Obſervations General. | 
Ks Self, 
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Salt. Self Interek. Selfness. 


Waun r is the narrow Selfiſhneſs that reigns in us, but 
Can remember d again anale forgot? i. 44. 

6 
TAK Intereſt and Ambition too often cut aſunder the 
Þdonds of relationly love, i. 81. [84]. 
It is in the power of the ſlighteſt accident to blow up 
84 deſtroy che — of the Selſiſh, i. 81, 

84 

A man's own intereſt or convenience is a poor plea, 
i there be no better, on which ary found expectations of 
favour from another, 1. 207. | 

The addrefs which is nerfited | in againſt the undoubt. 
* inclination of the beloved object, is too ſelfiſh to be 
"Encouraged, i. 219. [227]. 
- What a low ſelfiſh creature muſt that child be, who 
is to be rein d- in only by the hope of what a parent can, 
or will do for her ! i. 279. [271]. 
Ihe ſelfiſh heart never wants an excaſe for not doing 
the good it has no inclination to do, ii. 153. [239]. 
It is very low and ſelfiſh to form our judgments of the 
general merits of others, as they are kind or reſerved to 
ourſelves, ii. 211. 295]. 

There muſt be great Selfiſhneſs and meanneſs in the 
_ Yove of a man, who can wiſh a young creature to ſa- 
 erifice her duty and conſcience to oblige him, Nl. 270. 
ii. 63. [iii. 10. 205]. 
The man who has no other plea for a woman's 
favour but that of his lovin S x7 builds only on a 
compliment made to her Self. Love by his Selbſhneſs, 
4ii. 100. [239]- 
To ſerve ones-ſelf, and puniſh- a villain at the ſame 
nme, i is * both public and private, Lovel. iii. 257. 


et love will moſt probably give thoſe who adviſe : 
with us on their moſt intimate concerns, an intereſt in 
our hearts whether 2 it or not, 111. i. 356. . 
4120] 4 


Self is a grand [197]. 
Thoſe men, or eren "tha i body 6 of men; who prefer 


# — 
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their private intereſt to the public, are unworthy members 

| of ſociety, v. 25. [272]. 
Self is an odious devil, that reconeiles to ſome people 


" moſt cruel and diſhoneſt actions, vi. 64. 13957 
See-{conetouinela, - Partiality. ONS 


3 Senſuality- 
| | dee eee 
| more ſenſual are they, iy. 149. [348]. 
Love gratified is love ſatished, and love ſatisfied is in- 
difference begun, Belford, iv. 149,150. [348]. 
This + begun, on in its greateſt altitude 1 is not fitted 
to Rand the * iv. 150. [348]. 
Shall ſuch a ſneaking pailion as ſenſual love be * 
mitted to debaſe the nobleſt ! 7bid. 
See Love. Lovers. 


Sickneſs. Infirmities. 
GREAT allowances to be made for the petu- 
W perſons laboering under ill-health, i. 173, 174. 
180 
0 When peoples minds are weakened by a ſenſe of their 
own infirmities, they will be moved on the * oc- 
caſions, v. 304. [ vi. 217]. 
A ſick perſon, tho“ hopeleſs of recovery mould try 
every means that is properly — to her, for the 


>, 


ſatisfaction of her friends, Present and abſent, 
* 386, 386. (303. 305]. 
Sickneſs every appetite, and makes us loath what 


we once loved, __ 30. [359]. 
When Sickneſs comes, free livers look round them, and 
upon one another, like frighted birds at the fight of a 


= juſt ready to ſouſe upon them, v1 28 245 bod 
J's 


nefs- enervates the mind as w 
vi. Is [vl. 179]. 

A long tedious Sickneſs, ſays Lovelace, will wake a 
1 1 thing to a languiſhing heart, vi. on. 
(vi. 181 
An adtive mind, tho"'clouded' by bodily illneſs, "I 
not be idle, vi. 308. [vii. 235]. 


Travling is nde eu) the eſt ppc: vr an hoſe 
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diſorders __. owe their riſe to grief or diſappointment, 

Vii, 20. 

See _ Health, Phykic, | Repentance 
Vapours. 


Suſpicion. Doubt. J I 


Ars who labours hard to clear herſelf of 2 
fault ſhe is not charged with, renders herſelf , 
4. 115. [123, 124). 0 

Perſons who have been dipt i in love themſelves, are 


the readieſt o ſuſpekt others, i. 249. ii. 352 Lü. 257 


111. 87 

Suſpicion, Watchfulneſs, Scolding, Mi as Howe fays, 
will not prevent a daughter's writing, or ning ay ng 
ſhe has a mind to do, li. 303. [iii. 41]. 

When we doubt of a perſon's fincerity, we ſhould: 


1 and his words agree,” UB. 377. 
(ill. 111 


Where Doubts of any perſon are removed, a mind not 
ungenerous, will endeavour to make the ſuſpected per- 
| fon double amends, iii. 170. [306]. 

" Jealouſy in a woman is not to be concealed. from wo- 
man, if both are preſent, and in love wich the ſame 
man, iii. 173. [309]. 

8 A preys not onthe health, 10. 261. 
iv. 4 


Jealouſy in a woman accounts ſor a chouſand: ſeeming- 
ly unaccountable actions, Level. iv. 265. [v. 98 ]. 
See S Hpvy weagks * ee * 


13 in Tears, is beauty heighten'd, ir. 190. 


Anatomiſts, ſays the hard-hearted 3 will- allow 
N 8 have more watry heads than men, v. 129. 
vi. 31 
ann: Level. v. 349. [vi 
5 
The man is to be honour'd who can weep For. the. 
| diſtreſſes 


concerning events, in which our humanity is concern', 


6 
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diſtreſſes of others; and can ſuch a one be inſenſible to 


his own ? vi. 237, 238. er 9, 160]. 
Tears eaſe os od Jas which, but for 


that kindly and — ief, would burſt, vi. r. 


[vii. 160]. 


Tears are the . — of the buman creature, ibid. 
It cannet be neſs to be touch'd at great an 


bid. 
. See Beauty. - Cruelty. Eyes. Heart. 


Theory, 


KnowLlecet by Theory, is a vagie fncertain light, | 


which as often miſleads che doubting mind, as puts it 
right, iv. 281. [V. 1151. 

The knowlege chat is obtained by Theory without 
1 ae fails the perſon who truſts to it 
v. 67. [317 

Theory and practice muſt be the ſame thing with | a 


truly worthy perſon, vi. 109. [vii. 22]. 


Thoughtfulneſs. Senfibility.. - 


A TrovenTevL mind is not a bl to be coveted, 


unleſs it has ſuch a happy vivacity join d with it as may | 


enable a perſon to enjoy the preſent, without being over- 
anxious about the future, ii. 92. [181]. _ 
A thoughtful woman who has given her lover an un- 


due power over her, will be apt to behold him wick 


fear, and look — herſelf with contempt, ii: 268, 


iii. 25]. 
[1 $5 difference 7 ſuch a one will find in the looks 


and behaviour of her lover, will wry ſoon convince her 


of her error, ibid. , 
The finer Senfibilities 8 » Ut. 116. [254]. 
Some people are as ſenſible of a cratch from: a pin, 

8 are N a 2 — of the N vi. 257. rü. 

180 


ed Teri | 
Ir is an high act of tyranny, to ü upon n 
to an onreaionanle command,” it, 50. [193]. 


% 


'Tyrandy 


— E rr r E 
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63 Tyramy in of! aper is odious; but Fathers and 2 
chers who are Tyrants can have no bowels, ini. 284. 
1V. 71 
* 2 2 arp bebe w 8: man with 
Tyranny, will make 2 A poor figure in a man eyes after- 
* b, W. N Howe, vi. 387 Gor. 171]. 
all Tyranny an ungenerons pleaſure, tou wilt, 
. Wer Reit than mine trave known it. 
i few to a woman know it, and few it too, whenever 
they are truſted with power, iv. 281; [v. 115] | 
See Huſband and Wife. Parents and Children. Re- 
er on Women. 
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bend, Canoeie.” Adden 


a 1 vad man will be apt to conſtrue to his ad- 
vantage an ticularity ſhewn him by a „ mean b 
& ub the Will. . 16. 28. 17. PM ah 4 
The perſon who is vain of 2#ter/or eee gives 
cauſe to doubt his interior, i. 186. 247. {193- 256]. 

The outſide of a vain man generally runs away with 
him, i. 269. [278]. - 

Some perſons are not able to forego the oſtentation of 

city, tho* they ſacrifice to it the tenderneſs due to 
friendſhip and charkly, 1. 205. [289]. 

Men who have a Conceit of their own volubility, 
love DB find ears to exert their talents upon, ji. 330. 
fin. 

Men of arts ma a think they have 2 

e to be vain ; N the leaſt 2 
any to be ſo, fince the world is 1 to find them out 
and extol them, ii. 3 [3 117 

The man who is wits b nddcintty to exalt him- 
ſelf, muſt deſpiſe every * elſe in proportion, Jl. 42. 
[335]. 

Men vain of their learning had acquirements, pa- 
rading with one another before the other Sex, may pro- 
Nes have women preſent, who, tho' ſitting in ſmiling 

ence, may rather Aeli chan admire them, ili. 202, 


L336. ak . 
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The man who in converſation takes, , the 
wrong fide of an argument, ſhews Vanity in hien 
compliment he pays to his own abilities, iii. 202. 15 361. 
The man who wants to be thought wiſer, or 
or abler, than he is, does but provoke a ſcrutiny into 
his F which ſeldom ends to his eee 


ili. 240. [iv. 28]. 

1 He that exalts himſelf inſults his neighbours, who 

r are then provoked tc queſtion even che merit which 
otherwiſe might have been allow'd to be his due, bi. 

i | A too great conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority often brings | 


on contempt, Hi. 274. [iv. 60]. 

Old bachelors, when they like a woman, frequently 
think they have nothing to do but to perſuade themſelves 
to marry, iii. 297.. [iv. 83]. 

Affectation will make a woman ſeem not to underſtand 


. indecent freedoms of ſpeech in men; but modeſty, if the 
7 freedoms are groſs, will make her reſent them, iv. 36, 
22 
5 161 generally the conſcious overfulneſs of Vanity « or 
Conceit that makes the vain man moſt upon 5 guard 
h to conceal his Vanity, Lowel. iv. 302. e 137 
Opinionative women are in danger, when t y meet 
f with a flatterer; who will magnify. their wiſdom i 1 order 
i © to take advantage. of their folly, Level. v. 67. [317]. 
Self. ſufficĩiency makes a — perſon the fitteſt of all 
y. others for the artfal and deſigning to work. upon, v. 282. 
-— [vi. 193]. 
An open-mouth'd AﬀeRation to ſhew white teeth, 
1 * 77 2071 as an invitation to amorous ab, 
of 
ut TE A and moſi contemprble i 1 gnorance, 1s that 
> #5 not knowing one's ſelf that all we have, and 
8 all we excel in, 1s che gift of God, vii. 272. [ vii. 197]. 
2. See Heart. Human Nature. Men and and Nomen. 
TY _ -. = Napa. 
o- | Np le ae perperanfabjefs for phy 
ng | cians to work upon, Lovel. iv. 35. [228]. 
52. Low. ſpirited people are the 1 tribe's milch cows, 


„ Level. iv. 38. [228]. 
he | - _* Vapouriſk 
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Vapouriſh ple draw out fearful bills of indiQment 
againſt themſelves, Level. iv. 38. [228]. 
If perſons of low ſpirits have not real u nhappine, 
they can make it even from the overflowings 0 
good fortune, iv. 311. vi. 407. [v. 147. vii. 339] a 
The mind will at any time run away with ch © body, 
vi. 66. [396]. 
The mind that buſies itſelf to make the worlt of « | every 
dif: agreeable occurrence, will never want woe, vi. 367. 
vii. 297]. 
[ The diftempers x we make to ourſelves, and which it 
is in our power to leſſen, ought to be our Me f 
we do not leſſen them, vi. 407. . 339]. 5 
See Health. Phyſic. 


Veracity. T ruth. 


THro — — have profited little by hin come 
of heavy afflictions, who will purchaſe their relief from 
them at the expence of their Veracity, iv. 106. [300]. 
e is preſumed, that no man ever ruined a woman but 
at the expence of his Veracity, iv. 159. [358]. 

A departure from truth was hardly ever known to be 
| a fin le departure, iv. 267. [v. 100]. 

ere I to live a thouſand years, ſays Clariſſa, I would 
always ſuſpe& the Veracity of a ff wearer, v. 366. 40% 
28 | | 
ve 2 glorious is it for 4 child-to. be able to ſay with 
Clariſſa, that ſhe never, to the beſt of her knowlege, 
ny her mother a wilful untruth, vi. 160. [vii. 77]. 

. T have never lyed to man; fays Lowelace,” and hardhy 
ever ſaid Truth to Woman; the firſt is what all free 
livers cannot ſay, the ſecond, what wang Rake can, vii, 
212. [viti. 135]. 30 
f See Advice to Women. | Courtſhip. Love. Lover. 
Yows. 70 | 4; FT1 1 ; 


Violent Spirits. 


Vanzuzur and obſtinate Spirits, by tiring ont op- 
8 will make e of * 1.29. 


People 
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People who allow n will be granted nothing, 
i. 57. [59]. 
Thoſe who aim to carry too many points, will not be 
able to carry any, ibid. 
We are too apt to make allowances for ſuch tempers 
as early indulgence has made EIN ii. 48. 
140, 
[ 171 boiſterous Spirit, when it is ander obligation, is to 
1 be allowed for, what, were the tables to 1 turn'd, 
7. would it not expect? ibid. 
Too great allowances made for an impetuous Spi 
” are neither happy for the perſon, nor for thoſe who have 
to deal with him, ibid. 
Providence often makes hoſtile Spirits their own 
puniſhers, ii. 151. [238]. 
While a gentle Spirit will ſuffer from a baſe world, a 
| violent one keeps impoſition at diſtance, iii. 66. [208]. 
ſe Impoſing Spirits and froward Spirits have a great ad- 
m vantage over courteous ones, iii. 4. [284]. 
Violent Spirits provoked, will quarrel with the firſt 
ut they meet, iii. 210. 265. [iii. 342. iv. 51]. 
Violent Spirits want ſome great ſickneſs or heavy mil. 
bring them to a knowlege of 


fortune to befal- them, to 
themſelves, vii. 18. [357]. 

The man who is violent in his reſentments, when he 
thinks himſelf right, would oftener be ſo, but for that 
violence, vii. 108. [viii. 26]. 

He is guilty of great injuſtice, who is more apt to 

| give contradiction — able to bear it, vii. 108. (vii. 


27]. | 
ler of temper generally brings on abaſement, 
1 181 | 


See. Anger. Inſolence. Paſſion. Pride. rroſpe- 
rity. Reſentment. Revenge. 


ET A SE F 


A 


Virtue. Virtuous. Principle. 
 Wuar a mind muſt that be, which, tho not virtu- 
0 ous itſelf, admires not virtue in another! i. 189. [197], 
4 0 N woman can be lovely, that is not virtuous, ii. ii. 66. 
9. 157 | ; 


ple | | * 
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If perſons pretending to Principle, bear not their te- 
fimony againſt unprincipled actions, what check can 
: * have? 4. 73. [163]. | 

n a general corruption a ſtand muſt be made by ſome- 
body, or Virtue will be Joſt : And ſhall-it not be J, will 
A worthy mind afk, who. ſhall make this ſtand F ii. 75. 


[165] 
; 3 and nnn. are the teſt of Virtue, 
a. 85. [ü. 350]. 

Honours next to divine, are due to a woman' whoſe 
_—_— is ayer to trial or nm ii. 353. [li 
1 women ſeldom know the worth of a virtaous 
man, ii. 397. [iii. 130]. 

Sound Principles and a good heart, are the only baſes 
on which the hopes of a happy future, with reſpect to 
s Dean worlds, can be built, iii. 321. [iv. 106]. 

The Virtue of a woman tried, and approved, pro- 
cures for her not only general reſpect, but a higher de- 
Sree of * 772 proved, even from the A1 

v. 103. [vi | 

an rel for x 
ogg is capable of infulting her 1 v. _ 
vi 
6 1 1 —ů ane ſabmit to eee 
her chcice, _—_ A WY CCI (ET 
_— vi 3251 =8 

65. . * oh, "Goodneſs, — Merit. 
|  Magnanimity. Modeſty. Prudence. n 
Vivacitx. 

8 of adive ſpirits and a \ pleaſurable turn, 

ſeldom take pains to improve themſelves, i. 65. [67]. 


Lively talents are oftener ſnares than advantages, 
i. 186. [194 J. | 

That is a happy Vivacity which enables a perſon to 
a enjoy the 5. 1871 without .being anxious about the r 
ture, ii. 92. 

Perſons of Vivacity, do not always content themſelves 
. ſaying what they think may be faid ; but, to ſhew, 
52 penetration or l will indulge . Mm | 

| aymg 


9 © 
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faying all that can be ſaid on a ſubject, ii. 212. [295, 


2 
It is difficult for perſons of lively . ſo to 


behave, as to avoid cenſure, v. 250. [vis 1 | 

It is impoſſible to ſhare the delights whic —— lively 
ſpirits give, without partaking of the inconveniencies 
that will attend their volatiliry, vi. 54. [334]. 


Vows. Curies. Oaths. Promiſes. Pro- 
teſtations. 


APR outs onght not to preclude better conſidera: 
tion, 11. 216. [2 
What muſt be that man who would be angry at a 


woman, whom he hopes one day to call his wife, for 


diſpenſing with a raſh Promiſe when ſhe is convinced it 


was raſh, ibid. 


The Vows of a maiden may be diſpenſed with by her 
Father when he hears them, Num xxx. 3, 4, 5. ibid. 

In like manner the Vows of a wife may be diſpenſed | 
with by her huſband, ibid. 

Coald the Curſer puniſh as he ſpeaks, he would be A 
fend, ii. 282, [iii. 21]. © 

The Almighty gives not his 1 to raſh and inhy- 
man Curſes, Hi. 122. [260 . 

To pray for thoſe that curſe us, is to perform a duty, 
126 POOL: to turn a Carte into a bleſling, Iii. 1 23 

261 

The man wat is very dess to promiſe, 1 ſeldom 
equally ready to perform, Hi. — 4 [295]. 

It is a ſhame for grown. perſons to have frequent hots 
to make promiſesbf amendment, iii. 304. [iv. go]. 

The moſt immaeulate Virtue is not fafe with a man 
who has no regard to his own honqhr, and makes E 
jeſt of the moſt ſolemn Vows and Proteſtations, in. 332: 


(iv. 117J. a 


One 2 ſtring of Oaths, Vows, 10 ny 
tions, varied only by time and place, wm the mouth of 
a li „v. 133. Gi dk 
Mien, 12 gan their nourable ends by perjuries, 


— 
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no leſs prophane and defy heaven, than deceive and 
injure their fellow - creatures, v. 267. [vi. 177]. 

The man who binds his Promiſes by Oaths, indirealy 
confeſſes that his word is not to be taken, v. 366. See 
al/o 1. 378. [vi. 284. See alſo ii. 70]. 

Is it likely, that he who makes free with bis God, 

will ſcruple any thing that may ſerve his turn with his 
| — 2 v. 366. [vi. 284]. 

- The aſſertions of a libertine, who is not allow'd to 
four to what he avers, will loſe their principal force, 
Lovel. vi. 95. [vii. 6J. 

Thoſe men w b ready to reſent the Lye iven 
them by a mar, leaſt ſcruple, generally, to break. the 

— folemn Oath to a aueman, vi. 340. 342. Lvü. 268, 
270 
See Advice to Women. Courtſhip. Libertine. Love, 
Lover. * 
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II is in troſting to the diſcretion of a Widow, whoſe 
fortune is in her own hands, iii. 372. [iv. 157]. 
That Widow is far engaged, who will quarrel with 
her child for treating with freedom the man Ann den 
kerſelf, iii. ea 25 
A Widow's re lover, Is ſeldow 60 ple 
as to exclude hope, iii. 386. Kir. RO | | 
The Widow who wants nothing but pere is 
eaſily attracted by thoſe ann rare to be met 
with, ibid. 
Widows ſhould be pertizalacly el, with whom 
truſt themſelves at public entertainments SEP 
of pleaſure, v. 67. [316, 317]. | 
To be a Widow in the firſt — 8 is, A 
 fays, one of the greateſt felicities that can * Wen 
woman, vi. 197. [vii. 117], in 
Ser Reflexions on Mn. e u as 


Wills. Teſtators. eee Ge. 


No teftator, that can avoid it, ſhould involve an 17 
cutor in a Law. ſuit, vi. 133. [vii 48 J. 
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Ee e eee to make his Execu- 


213 
tors work as light as poſſible, vi. 280. vii. 187. [L vii. 
205 vill, 1091. 
Of all laſt Wills, thoſe of monarchs are generally. 
leaſt regarded, vii. 194. [vii. 117]. | 

Survivors, cannot more charitably | beſtow their time, 
than in a faithful performance « of an nn vii. 
1755 viii. 94]. 

his laſt act ought not to be the laſt in compoſition 

or making ; but ſhould be the reſult o, cool delibera- 
and (as is more frequently than juſtly ſaid) of a ſound - 
tion, mind ang aa heile, which too . 40 1.56. be met 
with but in ſoun vii. 175. 2 viii 

When a Teſtator gives his — 7 nog in his laſt NE. 
ment for what he wills, my cavils about words are ob- 
vated ; the obliged are aſſured, and thoſe enjoy the be- 
refit for whom the benefit was intended, vii. 175. 248. 


lr. 96. 2. pal, op 


I have for ſome time paſt, ays Clariſſa, employ'd my- 
ſelf in putting down heads o 18 Teſtament, which, 


as reaſons offer d, [ hav? aleer'd and added to; ſo that 
I never was abſol deſtitute of à Will, had I been 
taken off ever ſo f1 v. Vii. 175- {vii. 96]. & > 4 
The firſt reading of a Will, where a perſon dies worth 
any thing conſiderable, affords a true teſt of 
the relation's love to the dec vu. 195. — 115]. 
What, a of deck: (6 har, Anwredn of a crea- 
ture who knows that he muſt one day as ſurely die as 
he was born) can hinder any one from making his laſt 
Will while he is in health, vii. 248. [ viii. _ | 
Perſons in making their laſt Wills, ſhould confider the 
— as well as the eaſe of their Executors, and not 


a generous man 8 1 * give * 
pai vu, 268. * 133. 


Wit. Talents. 
b is no glory in bein 


n Wh F 
proud of Talents, for 


the abuſe of which a man is a r 
uſe of which he can have no 
Men who make a jeſt of 


eee i. 2 
dtn 2. 


would 
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would often forbear, if they did not think their Licen- 
tiouſneſs Mit, ii. 107. [196]. 

Wit with gay men is one ching, with modeſt women 
another, iv. 146. [344]. 


That cannot be Wit, that puts a modeſt woman out 
of countenance, iv. 146. [345]. 


There is not fo much Wit in wickedneſs, as Rakes 
are apt to imagine, iv. 147. [346]. 
The Wit of Libertines conſiſts moſtly in feying bold 
and ſhocking things, with ſuch courage as ſhall make 
the modeſt bluſh, the impudent laugh, and the innocent 


ftare, iv. 147. Ser alhe i. 260. [iv. 346. See alſo i. 269]. 
Men who- affect to be thought witty, are apt to treat 


the moſt ſerious ſubjects with evity, vi. 4. [342]. 
N are apt to miſtake wickedneſs for Wit, 
28 
All the little nibblers in Wit, whoſe writings will not 
ſtand the teſt of criticiſm, make it a common cauſe to 
run down critics, vi. 100. {vii. 12]. 
Many things in converſation occaſion a roar of ap. 
e when the heart is open, and men are reſolved to 


merry, which will neither bear repeating nor think- 
ing on afterwards, Be,. vii. 261. viii. 186. 


Common things in the mouth of a man we admire, and 
' whoſe Wit has paſe'd upon us for ſterling, become, in a 
ga —_ uncommon, Wick. | 
— Ser Imagination. 
"I „ 
Tur inflaming deferiprions of Poets and Romance 
writers, often put a youthifal mind upon the ſcent for an 


obje&t to exert its fancy upon; 
In other a. Often create aud place it 


where nobody elſe can find it; i. 190. 77 97, 198]. 
Romance writers never forget to give their Heroine, a 
Cleanthe, a Violetta, a Clelia, or ſome fuch pretty- 


named confidante, an old nurſe at leaſt, to help. her out 
at a dead lift, ii. 78. [168]. 
Unnatural ſimilies, drawn by poetical lovers to illa- 


ſtrate wade rather EP! than exalt it, ii. 289. 
(a. 27]. 
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cen- A perſon may not be. a bad critic, he not himſelf 
very excellent Writer, iii. 59. [201]: - 5 
men Our poets, Mr. Belford ſays, hardly know: how to 
create a diſtreſs without horror, murder; and ſuicide ; and 
out Ml think they muſt ſhock your ſouls to bring tears from 
your eyes, vi. 204. Lvii. 124]. 


akes Female words, tho' of uncertain derivation, have 
nerally very ſignificant meanings, Vit. 67. Lies. 409]. 
bold Early familiar Letter- writing is one of 


nake I openers and improvers of the mind chat man or woman 
cent can be employed in, vii. 243. [Lviii. 167]. 
9]. It is to be lamented that many eminent Writers, who. 
treat are capable of exalting virtue, and of putting vice out 
of countenance, throw away their time upon ſubjects 
Wit, merely ſpeculative, diſintereſting, and unedifying, vii. 
| 288. [vili. 214]. 
1 not The ingenious authors of pieces of a light or indecent 
ſe to I tun, which have a tendency to corrupt the morals of 
youth, to convey polluted images, or to wound religion, 
ap- are diſhoneſt to their own talents, and ungrateful to the 
ed to God who gave them thoſe talents, _ 


unk- L 
W N. 

, and >.” Youth. 

| ina | ö 


Lirris indie Ie ah: "OR Youth to cor- 
rect a N. which gives him conſequence at home, 
1. 75. [78] 

oung perſons ſhould be careful in giving advice to a 
ance- young riend, in Caſes. where paſſion and prudence are 
| concerned, i. 392. [ii. 83]. 

Voung perſons, whoſe minds are not engaged by afts 
of as 7 condeſcenſion, win be put upon con- 
trivances, il. 59. [150]. 

Youth is ans time of life for imagination or fancy to 
work in: A Writer therefore, who would wiſh to pleaſe 

a judicious eye, will lay by his works written at that 
time, till experience ſhall direct the fire to glow rather 
than blaze out, ii. 61. 152]. 

Youth not qualified to judge for ſell, is often above 


advice, ii. 77. [167]. 


Young 
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Voung folks are ſometimes very ing in findin 
out contrivances to cheat themſelves, ii. 229. iii. _ 
[i. 322. ui. 258]. N 

It is a moſt improving exerciſe, as well with regard 


to ſtyle as to morals, to accuſtom ourſelves early to 


write down every thing of moment that befalls us, iii. 


“ „„ . 
| * ſo much bravery in youthful choler as 


oung men imagine, iv. 96. [290]. . 

of In company where there are ſtrangers, it is right for 
young gentlemen, who would wiſh co be thought well 
of, to heat every one ſpeak before they allow themſelves 


to talk, vi. 100. [vii. 13]. | | 
Ser Duty, Education. Learning. Wit. Writers, 
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1 | 
A 


&3 BSENCE from the beloved object, is a cure 
for haſty love, vi. 224. [vii. And 
Ade rather, if the object be worthy, 

45. FAD [vy. 226]. If unworthy, and the female be 
WISEEA prudent, preſence may ſooner effect the cure, 
a5 he will by it, the more expoſe fünft, iid. 


Addreſs to Men of Senſe in the gay Warld. 


1 1 3 r 


2. 


- . 


Taz eſſence of friendſhip is the liberty to be mutually 
allowed of remonſtrance, expoſtulation, advice, on oc- 


caſions that may affect the — n 
nn iii. 40. * 4 A 


vic wth; 
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A prudent young man will benefit himſelf as much by 


the, odiouſneſs of vice in a profligate character, as by 
the beauty of goodneſs in a virtuous one, iii. go: [200]. 


| Self-difidence is often a weakneſs in young men, 
which ſuffers them to de influenced by men 6f talents in. 
ferior to their own, 11. 41. [201]. | 

A young man of natural, principles muſt have 
his judgment miſſed before can allow nn in a 

deviation, 11. 43 [202]. *. 

But let him are, fince every-ſaulty inclination has 
ſomething to plead in its own behalf, 75d. h 

Excuſes are more than; tacit conſeſſions, ibid. 

The health of the mind, as of the body, is impaired 
by almoſt i imperceptible degrexs, ibid, 

An honefl young man cannot allow himſelf ! in — 
tated injuries to his fellow. creatures of either ſex, ibid. 

This is the true meaning of every man's Addreſs to the 
innocent creature he intends to ruin; 

I love" you, my deareſt life, above all women: Con- 
fide therefore in my honour, that I may deliver you over 
to ſhame and diſgrace in this life, and, as far as is in 
my power, to everlaſting perdition, m. 43. [203]. 
ho in the leaſt guilty inſtance, and where ſome falſe 
virtue may hold out colours to palliate an exceſs, can pro- 
miſe himſelf to ſtop, when once. he has thrown the reins - 
on the neck of lawleſs appetite ? ibid. 

A good-natured young man is not always in his own 


power. He too often ſuffers himſelf to be a led man, 
ibid. 


Would he chooſe his company anew, and be a leader, 
every virus then that warme "his heart, would: have a 


ſiſter virtue to encoufage the noble flame, inſtead of a 
vice to damp it, ibid, 
Will a young man ef rouditiow fit down ſatisfied with 
the honour of his anceſtors ? ibid. 
Shall. not he hob family. has given bim ** to 
boaſt of their honour, [ade them cauſe to boaſt of his ? 
ibid. 


„ 1 


" What right has 2 bel man to. declaim againſt the 
ctions of women ? ibid. : 


that can a glory i in = * of his own fit, can 
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allow himſelf in attempts upon the chaſtity of the fiſter, 
the daughter, of another? iii. 44. [204]. | ; 

How can that crime be pardonable in a man, which 
renders a woman infamous f ibid. : 

A generous man will have motives ſuperior-to the 
dread of haman laws, to keep himſelf within the boun- 
daries of his duty, ii. 45. [205]. 

The laws were not made ſo much for the direction of 

men, as to circumſcribe the bad, ibid - 

Would a man of honour wiſh to be conſidered as one 

of the latter, rather than as one of thoſe who would 
have diſtinguiſhed the fit from the unfit, had they not 
been diſcriminated by human ſanctious? ibid. 5 

Men are to approve themſelves at a higher W 
than that of men, ibid. 

Shall not public ſpirit, virtue, and a ſenſe of duty, 
have as much influence on a un heart, as 2 neu- 
face? ibid. a 

How contemptibly low is that commerce in which 
Mind has no ſhare ! ibid. F 

Virtuous love looks beyond this temporary ſcene, ibid. 

While guilty attachments uſually find a much earlier 
period than that of human life, ibid. 

Inconſtancy on the one ſide or on the other, ſeldom 

fails to put a diſgraceful end to them? 15514. 

But were they to endure for life, what can the re- 
flexions upon them do, towards the ſoftening the _ 
nies of the inevitable hour? ibid. 

Let it be remembred that man is a rational and im- 
mortal agent; and that it becomes him to W the 
dignity of his nature, ibid. 

Can ſenſual leaſure be che great end of an immortal 
ſpirit in this life? 1574. 

That pleaſure cannot be laſting, and it muſt be fol: 
lowed by remorſe, which is obtained either by doing 
injuſtice to, or degrading, a fellow. creature, ibid. 

And does not a woman, when ſhe forfeits her honour, 
degrade herſelf, not only in the fight” of the world; 


bat even in ee | 


W II WEN . 
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- paſſion? 474. 


%- 


Build not upon atonements : It is _ not to offend, 


: than to be obliged to atone, iii. 46. 


There are innocent delights — ve fl wich: joy 


_ vacant hour of life, ibid. 


.- Goodneſs is the beſt cement of friendſhip, zbid. 
Were the examples ſet by men purſuing wy 8 
tachments to be generally followed, what mate 
of public order: and decorum ? What of national 2 
nour ? ib. 

- How will a regular ſucceſſion in families be k 
Shall the man who boaſts of his own deſcent . 
his children of the like diſtinction? ibid. 

Good children are bleſſings to parents; but * com- 


| fort can a . have in children born into the world 


heirs of diſgrace ? ibid. 
And who, owing their very being to profligate prin- 
ciples, have no family honour to ſupport, no fair ex- 
ample to imitate, 164d. 
ut muſt be warned by their father, when bitter ex- 
jence has convinced him of his errors, to avoid the 
paths! in which he has trodden ? ibid. 1 
How. delightful is the domeſtic connexion — For a 
ſon or brother to bring to the paternal or fraternal dwell- 
ing, a fifter, a daughter, a ſhall be received there with 


tender love l ibid. 


- To firengthen a man's own intereſt i in the wold- by 
alliznce with ſome worthy family, who ſhall rejoice to 


truſt him with the darling of their hopes! ibid. 


But can a man who lives a life of freedom, tho” but 
with one woman, think of introducing to the relations 
moſt near to him, the unhappy objetts of a vagrant af. 
fection ? iii. 47. [207]. 

Muſt not ſuch men cfirince a ee from cheir f. 
mily, to conceal from their father, mother, ſiſters, bro- 
thers, children ſhut out by all the laws of honour from 
their ſociety ? ibid. 

„The children ſo ſhut out, muſt hate the family to 
l cheirs are ſo centrary, ibid. 

„What Gucere union then, what ſameneſs of affeftion, 
can there be between ſuch a mA,” and the 4 of his 


; > I Ff% 1 oF 
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Does he flatter himſelf that his fingle example can be 
of no 1 importance ? Of what, may it, in W 
be aſked, is general practice made up? iii. 47. [207%]. 

If every one were to offend in the inſtance moſt ſuited 


to his inclination, what a. ſcene of horror would iy 
world become ! ibid. 


Affluence. and a gay diſpoſition; tempt to lididinous 
pleaſures ; Pear a gloomy __ 11 revenge, 
murder, ibid. 1 4 ns Sllldogse 

Not one enormity will be without i its plea, if ones the 
boundaries of duty are thrown down? ibid. -  » 

But even in this univerſal depravity, his crime who 
robbed me of my. child, from inſti ns of riot and li- 
centiouſneſs, and under the guiſe of love and truſt, would 
be much worſe than his — deſpoiled me of my ſub- 
ſtance, and had e to plead i in extenuation of his 
guilt, ibid. ; 
, There is ſuch a ſamenels4 in the "REY the ations; the 
purſuits of avowed libertines ; ſuch a likeneſs in the ac- 
cidents, puniſhments, and oecaſions for remorſe, which 
attend them, that it is ſtrange, they are not warned by 
the beacons lighted up by every brother-libertine at the 
concluſion of his ſhore tory ; but will be ſo genera 
driven on the ſame rock, overſpread and Gre as 


it is, 1 cheir very light, 'by a thouſand pee v. 20. 
[291 


Did ſuch know, what a variety there is in goodneſs | 


and beneficence, they would certainly alter their notions 
of pleaſure, and follow the cxmmple of ets who are * 
*honour to ſociety," ibid. 


Sce Extravagance. Good Man. Modeſty. Li 
bertines. Magnanimity. Seduction. 


Adverſity. Calamity. Misfortune. Difap 


pointment. 


Calamity, patiently ſupported, endears an hd. 
cent ſufferer to the generous heart, i. 16. [i674]. 


Poor and rich, wile and unwiſe, are links of the ſame 
great Chain, i. 55. [ibid]. 


mity is neceiſary to wean our ind from a too 


= % 


* love of this world, i. 279. [ibid,}] {hve | 
L 3 What 


_- 
— — — 
% 
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What an hu thing is the conſciouſneſs of have. 
ing lived iti. when Calamity ſeizes the heart! il. 
105. [206]. 


An unhappy ** of merit has a kind of right 4 
the good offices of ſuch of his friends as are le 
barraſſed, ii. 123. [224]. ; 
#4 Perpetoal II RO e ü. 415. (i, 


1 5 

appy is the man, who in diſtreſſes befalling 1 
or friends, can acquit himſelf of the 2 of having 
contributed to them, iii. 111. [271]. 


Vndeſerved or unforeſeen Calamity, will endear a 


tried with it, to a generous mind, more than pro- 
rity, ii. 125. [285]. 

It is: God - like to raiſe the dejected and humbled ſpi- 
ae iii. 220. [iv. 6. 

Misfortune will weave a band of love which will bind 
fellow · ſufferers in one intereſt, iii. 230. [iv. 16]. 

In a heavy it is natural to look out of our- 
{elves for the occaſion of it, when perhaps we ſhould 
look. inward for it, iii. 294. [iv. 80]. | 
- :The-umpatience of a — unhappy, claims the allow- 
ance of a conſiderate mind, iii. 294. [iv. 80]. ' 

It is a kind diſpenſation of Provi , that adver- 
ſity, fo painful in itſelf, ſhould conduce 10 3 
as it does, to the improvement of the human 


EL 359. Liv. 145]. 
iſa ppointment has mortified me, 22 755 Byron, 


P 
and made me good - natured—I will welcome Adverſity, 


if it enlarge my charity, iii. 385. Liv. 4711. 
What is grandeur to 4 df a inn ln. 386. [iv. 


How much is that poor ure to be priph, ve, in 
-Adverkiy, 5 is too Bolt bohee to look. to that 

only conſolation *. 9 the force of worldly 
diſap 171. [v. 42 


7 


1. 


Adverſity is the wal of. Bod Io Without! ie, 4 man 


hardly knows. whether: he is an boneſt man, I. 196. 


v. 67. 
ts Ill neus obliges us en around. ys for bolt, 


Iv. 233. (v: 104]. p< 
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How little do we know 'of ourſelves till the hour of 
trial comes I iv. 243. fv; 1144. 

The good man, who cannot be ſo Aer As he Amtes 
to be, will conſider himſelf as in the hands of Provi- 
dence, and not give himſelf up to unmanly deſpair, 
iv. 295- 306. [V. 166. 177]. 

I: is difficult, at the inſtant of forfeſting ſome darling 
hope, to avoid impatience; which, however, can can 
haps be juſtified only by ſeIf- partiality, i iv. 312. [v. 18. TH 

The man who behaves well in Adverſity, milft hot, 
generally, one, who by his own extravagance, has re- 
duced himſelf from an affluence to which he was born. to 
a ſtate of obligation and dependence, iv. 398. [v. 260] 

A man in diſtrefs mould convince his friends, 
whom he , expetis relief, that the , man is wor fink in 
the man in Adverfity, iv. 309. 1* 270. 5 

An unhappy man will take care, that 5 aſk favours 
only that ng tobe granted, 1bꝶ1¹]. 

Happy is the man, whoſe pity for a deſpondiug ac- 
7 is unmixed with 1elf- "atrafynmeny,” V. 19. 

Y E 

Since Calamity rightiy ſupported, —— * 
would hardly with be perlon, who Ras by! 
made ſenfible of his errors, td be again tempred by ors 
than competence, V. 22. 29. 

The conſcionftefs of 
Providence, will * „ ne greateſt dif- 
ficulties, v. 235. * 

What muſt 
_ woe! v 243 


vi. 221] 4 CLASS: 745144 


8 indul add 
e e e be 


[vi. 222], : | 
"Wt; ſometimes Want trial to make us fi 


with outward foititude at ledſt, v. 244*Tvi. 2221 
The irrevocableneſs of an event will cure a diſturbed 
* 1 nothing elſe can, v. 246. [vi 224). 
the man, who when Calamity affails him, EN 
r. 7 is I Baye not ht upon Wed. It i an 
inevitable evil. A Diſpenfation of Providence. I will 
C ſubmit to it as ſuch,” 8 Tis. 791- od al 
511 + | F , 15 . 


nn 
1 „and a firm truſt * 


fb 
der tha melts not at other „ 


upport birſelyes 


9 
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= cry 
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than men, i. 26. 


the more 


of women, fawn, cringe, lick their hands; while the 
den of the female is by the highway-fide, and wretched 


-gate man, generally, as 2 fal, 0 PO the good end 
= . of ſociety, 1 1. 28. [ibig]. + F424 7 
| "us ET 2. 4: What 


8 


The neareſt evil to perſons in diſtreſs, ſeems the 


heavieſt. To avoid that, veg fall into greater, 
vi. 281. [ vii. 281J. ee "oi 


__ See Conſolation. Grief... | 
Advice ind Cautions to Pena 


* Mau, were women to * them importance with 


them, would be generally greater infringers of their 
natural liberty, — the mo —— ents, i. 13. [ibid]. 
New faces are more ſought, at public ons, 


than fine faces conſtantly ſeen, i. 17. [bid]. 


Women ſhould not in converſation make an oftentation 


of knowlege : But frankneſs and complaiſance re any 


that when called upon, they ſhould deliver Werd 
ments with freedom, i. 19. LBA]. 


An ungenerous man wi take conſequence to himſelf 


for the diſtinctian paid him by a lady, inſtead of being 


grateful to her for it in marriage, 1. 20. pas 
Women have mags 1 loſe with regard to reputation, 
ibid |. 
male and female. The mile f is 
us, ſince he will come into the houſes 


The Hyæna is 


youths mult enter into it of their own accord, to put it 
into her power to devour them, ibid. 


The chief h of men lie in the weakneſs of 


women, ibid. 
Women ſhould not add to the trium 1 0. thoſe who 
of their n. 


mou their n the general ſubj 
IF women, - rd Again themſelves, bid 4 
et to all the arts of man, i; bid. they — | 


- Whoſe leavings are they, that a virtuous woman takes, 
who marries a proſligate? i. 27. [ibid]. - 


_ The only merit a. rake can have with . 78 
man, is, F 


of ſo bad a nature, ibid. 


A woman who, with ber eyes. open, marries ns 


3 


* 
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What a preſumptuous riſque runs ſhe, of her oπ＋Jn 
principles, who marries a wicked man in n to _—y 
p m! i. 28. [ibid]. | 
Evil communication corrupts good manners, a caution 
truly apoſtolical, ibid. 
The man is to be ſu 22 Who, though not avow- 


free principles himſelf, ſeems to enjoy the mad talk 
uy thoſe who do, i. 29. [ibid]. 


Men who allow themſelves in freedoms of 80 bes - 
fore modeſt women, as it is preſumed they intend not to 
affront them, muſt think modefty in the ſex OMP: a pre- 
tenſion, ib:d. * rs 1 

A woman of ſenſe will not ber a man for his per- 
ſon only; and who wants the mind, to the dive wind 
which ſhe can ſubmit, i. 37. [ibid]. 

A good woman who means to perform her marria 
vow, will ſcruple to marry a man whole want of know- 
lege may make her ſtagger in the eme of her 
duty to him, ibid. 144 313 
g And who would, perhaps, command Tom caprite or 
. defect of underſlanding. what ſhe: would * e. 
able to be complied with, ibid. 

A worthy woman will find a pleaſure i in giving. 7 
ber own judgment in things indifferent, to a man who is 
older and wiſer than herſelf, ibid. 

Doubt of an huſband's merit n diſreſpect ; 
and what but diſobedience, which ity, þ LE NE erik. 
follows d ibid. 

Twenty four 10 4 prident age for women to marry at 
[for their own ſakes] i. 46. [ibid], * 

Women who can ſigh for a-coxcomb, deſerve cither 2 
great deal of pity, or none at all, i. 82. [ibi]. 

A woman muſt ſeldom expect to be the wife of a — 
, whom ſhe ab lane... an let NM mY it, 
1 8 1 
1 * n eb $6 inthe! own keeps. 
ing, till ſhe find a worthy man to beſtow it upon, ibid. f 
Women, by their ouer- quickneſs, ſometimes encous 
rage a man to on a meaning that he would e 
wile afraid to avow, i. 99. [ibid]: 


1 pico maketjo ln 


=y — 
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for her fadvopr, but hib Iove, / be' aſked; If that plea 
would weigh with him in favour of = woman who mould 
bei in love with him, i. 116, [ib:a}. © * 
A man who can treat gall) 195 dot of ler . Se. 
ſence of the object, ln not be La hart by a diſap- 
poititment, 1. 150. [iid]. LIFE 
If a au marry not till ſhe is four, ſhe 
will have time to look about her, and Mae more 
lovers than one, be enabled to chooſe without having 
reaſon to charge herſelf with haſtineſs, i. 15 1. [567d]. 
A woman ſhould be afraid to engage with a man who 


.* chinks too highly of her before-hand, 76d. - 


A woman in chooſing an huſband, ſhould conſider, 
whether, in caſe of a contrariety of ſentiments, ſhe can 
give up ber judgment in points Indifferext, from the 

opinion ſhe has of his, 1. 152. [ibid]. 

A prudent woman, doubtful of a return in love, will, 
in policy; place before her the imperfections rather chan 


the perfections of the man ſhe could love, f i. 261. [i874]. 


Men are a 2 think that women's hearts are ma 
of combuſtible materials: It behoves women, for the 
honour of their ſex, to convince them of the contrary, 
1. 274. [ibid]. 
A man's kind behaviour to his dependents, is an ar- 
goment in favour of his general character, i. 300. [bid]. 
A dutiful ſon gives very promiſing hopes © of making 
4 good huſband, I. 302. [ibid]. 
Women who wiſh to be thought well of chedifelyes, 
Hold diſcourage every reflexion from men that tends to 
debaſe the ſex in general, i. 327. [i 12. " 
A modeſt and prudent woman will not ſuffer, unre- 
buked, a min to boaſt of his vileneſs to any one of her 
Tex, bad.” 
IF emen would! odd n ae Heine! if 
not principle, would amend t em, i. 331. [ii. 16] .—And 
inciple” might take root in policy or convenience, 


. 319. Uni. 63]. 


-:Youth, health, aud Fo _ of 112 7 took make a 
nn watchful over herſelf, i. 411. [ii. 
The loye of admiration often involves women 3 in great 


ede ; "7 [1 . 


W omen 
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Women who chooſe for.a huſband, a man who is ge- 
nerally. 20 fe hardly expect him. to be a domeſtic 
man, ii. 29. [130 

' Young; women ſhould diſtinguiſh: between the vl 
and the /oenld, ii. 127. [228]. 

Women of ſenſe Could deſpiſe thoſe men who ſeek 
by flattery and pertneſs, to commend themſelves to ar 
—* ii. 159. [260]. 

Were who have foibles which they. chooſe not to 
part with, ſhould Dl in their choice of a huſband. 


which of their Jovers, if they have Te, than one, will 
bear with them, . which Will e 


ii. 159. 161. [260,262 


The woman who — not incur cy FRAN and be un- 
happy, 1270 not pot herſelf * ans her ove, — 
ü. 179. 

* men 25 5 difficulties o conquer in court- 
ii. 195 25 Gr. 43504 + 

Hope, or Aa ſtate of « doubt, gives an \ardor to a lover, 

which ſubſides in . 4 203. [304]. 


The woman who chuſes a rake, for a huſband does 
not conſider. that all the ſprightly airs for which ſhe pre- 
ferred him to a better man, either vaniſh in matrimony, 
or are exhibited, to other women. to her mortal diſquiet, 
ü. 204. [305 ͤ Il 

In oc ber ae He will each abroad the. agrecable, 
brin home the diſagreeable, 

If he reform (and yet bad habits are very difficult to 
make off he will probably from reflexions on his þ 
guilty life, be an unſociable companion, ſhould P 
contrition have laid hold on him, l. 

If de does nt reform, what has ſhe choſen ? 5b1d. 

A-rake marries not from honeſt principles. He is a 
deſpiſer of matrimony: A rake. in paſſion. is nat a man 
in love. His love deſerves à vile name ; and it will be 


100 probahle, n W excel 
his Hodel wife, ibid.. 


The good man, not the lewd the obſcene libertine, 
fo Harpy, glorying in his 5 Fe the man 
whom good women diſtinguiſh eir fayour. 
* not like turn to like 4 Liüö. 36% t- _ 


: 2 our own ftre 


-* i Venen. Libertines. Love. Lover. Love at fr 


| proof of delicacy, 3 i. 50. L. 
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'A young Mine may be eaſily kept under, i. 69. 


12: J. 

"+ woman mould not permit ber loves to. 80a *. 
er a her levity, iii. 73. [233]. 

Men of great abilities are not always to be vogel 
T hey ſe dom ſtrike, till they are ſure, iii. 84. [244]. 

A prudent woman will not put it in any man's power 


to prejudice her againſt perſons of r r cha 
rafters, iii. 84. [244]. 


The woman who has been once wrong has reaſon to 

be always afraid of herſelf, iii. 101. [261]. 
Good men muſt be affectionate men, iii. 223. [iv 91. 

A woman of ſenſe will not want to be perſuaded to 


do a thing ſhe knows in her heart to be right, tho" not 


. reeable to her liking, iii. 242. [IV. 28]. 
There hardly can be a greater difference between any 
two men, than there too often is, between the ſame man, 
a lover and a huſband; iii, 245! [iv: 1331. 
Lovers of unequal fortunes often e to en- 
gage young ladies to ght their battles for them with 


their natural friends; making them, by that means, 


their cat's paw, to help them to the ready-roaſted chel- 
nuts, iii. 358. [iv. 144] | 

If we women, ſays Lady G. as they ſay of horſes, 
and could A a 2 little more 
patience than we generally have, we might do what we 


_ would _ the powerleſs lords of the creation, iv. 251, 


18 122]. 


A dutiful ſon, an aFfeQionate brother, a faithful friend, 
mult give a moral aſſurance "OF making an excellent 


huſband, vi. 29. ſvii. 29]. 


N45 the articles Artful Mer. Beauty. - Compliments. 
_ Courtſhip.” Daughter. Female Dignity. Frank- 
- - » neſs of Heart. Huſband and Wife. Learned 


Bibi. Fir Love. Matrimonial Bickerings.” Men 
2 enen. Modeſty. Proteſtations. Si omen. 

Step - mother. Vincibility of Love. Widows, | 
Aﬀedation.. K 


cannot be either graceful of 3 


- 


Anden i 
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AﬀeRation is the only quality that can — . | 
| cule, i. 55. L457]. * 
| Travelling ſeldom cures AﬀeBation, i. af pon 
There are ſome caſes in which it is hard mh — 
2 woman to avoid Affectation, ii. 189. 9% . 
What is the veil an affected Ger 185 over ber. 


, ſelf, but a veil of gauze? iii. 12. [172]. 

See Frankneſs of Heart. e Since- 
2 bow ot ere e 16 

| Ac See Youth. SA | 


Arg Paſſion. Petulance. Wrath. Mm. il 


A PRUD ENT pres, who ſuffers in his after-regret, 
from a ſudden violence of Paſſion will be very careful to 
reſtrain its future firſt ſallies, i. 290. [ib;d]. 

Anger has often its root in love, ii. 386. [111. 1301. 
Perſons not willing to do right things, are apt to 
cenſure for officiouſneſs the interpoſition of their | beſt | 
friends, iii. 236. [iv. 22]. - 
. Haſty perſons, while warm with a recent mifunder- 
ſtanding, will not bear to be expoſtulated with, d. 

All angry perſons are to be . by the prudent, 
as children, bid. 

Women were given to delight; not to torment, men ; 

and there arervery few cauſes __ can Jan thelx v vio- 
lent anger, iii. 237. Liv. 23. em 

People in a Paſſion lay — * de obligation to 
thoſe Who bear with them, which they will not be ge- 
nerous, if they do not repay ui. 241. Liv. 27]. 15 4 

Wrath ought not to be ſo ready, ab ſometimes it is, 


to attend a female will, iii. 244. [iv. 3o0T“.,;. Ft. bl 
er but « temporary one, ki, 273. Civ. Ul 
59 4 


A lively, ns woman will ſometimes be able 
NY her huibead '« out: * his Anger iii. yoo. Or, 
2 t 16 going 
a Wooden, Fo ou * be the 'meckeſt ad tendereſt 
of the whole animal creation, debaſe themſelves when 


95 Sire way 9 Iv. 5. 71 


To. 


n 
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To what mean ſubmiſſion does after-reflexion ſubje& 
| a paſſionate man, who has given way to 1 * ae is 


not wholly un us ! iv. 383. [V. 2 
What a ee Farwatex * e ee 
make, who gives wo check e de lee of his temper 


KW 334, 385. [v. 255. 256]. 


Let ſuch a one look into hiſtory, and ſee which of 
the characters that have ſullied royalty by the violence ' 
of their wrath, he would with to COPY, Iv. 385. ſv. . 


256]. 
Paſſion is ſo ugly, ſo deforming a thing, that a pru- 
dent perſon will eee: vb ſe 


he loves, v. 94. [ vi. 72]. 

Meekneſs offended * an excellent memory, and can 
be bitter, v. 153. [vi. 2 K 

Ill-will diſables us from ſeein thoſe. advantages and 

qualities in the perſon who is the object of it, 

which would atherwiſe ſtrike u us in their favour, v. 2b. 
[vi. 2380 

The man we can pity, cannot 2 provoke. us, 
v. 290. [vi. 268]. 

Ser The Paſſions. Fo. k | 


Artful Aen. 


Taz Man who can raiſe an emulation in more wo- 
men than 3 for him, Ives Wy conlequenenin their 
1 — ü. 16 1268. 

Women, re they are aware, are often entangled 
by the arts of men, ii. 167. 170. [268. 271], 

Men take pains in i to gloſs over in them- 
ſelves thoſe deſects which they think would, if diſcover- 
ed, be moſt unfavourable to their views, ii. 163. [274]. 

en gain all their advantages over women, by tear: 


ie Mee ieee ü. 267. L290. 


An artful man has many ways to entangle a e 
— without making open declarations of love, ii. 


bir. 59 09. 
Compliments. -Countſhip. . Libertive. 


Toer. Modeſty. Proteſtations. Seduction. 
4 „ b | Artful 
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„ 1 Artful" Women, 
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As 


1 is «ay Gow l ts 0 er bay in the. / 


heart of an artful woman, fi. 333. [iii. 77]. 

Nothing ean be weaker in the eye of an obſerver, 
who himſelf diſdains Artifice, than a woman who makes 
Artifice her ſtudy, ibid. | | 

In a woman's departure from honeſt nature, there 
will be ſach curvings, as that the eyes, the countenance, 
will generally betray the heart, ibid. 


Aud if ſhe either breaks out into uncalled- for apolo- 


gies, or affects undue reſerve, ſhe gives room to co 
the ſuſpicion, that all is not right in the mind, ibid. 
A woman who has a command of countenance, is 
ever to be ſuſpected, ii. 374. [iii. 78]. | 
See Femalities. Keepers, Sc. 


Avarice.  Selfiſhneſs. 
SEL? is often a ſanRifier of actions, which in others 


wie ſhould have no doubt to condemn, ii. 257. Iii. > 
elf 


Avarice thinks itſelf unſafe, if it do not wrap it 


about in a general denial of good offices, ii. 313. [iii. 


7110 of the world, meaning to ſerve themſelves only, 
never take pains to find out worthy attachments, ii. 322. 
11. 66]. | | OO UT Wn PATH TOES 
They imagine every-body they have to do with, hag 
the ſame views upon them, that they have upon others ; 
and are in a ftate of hoſtility with all men, miſtruſting 
and guarding; and not doubting being impoſed upo 
were they to place a confidence in any man, ibid. 
Thoſe who with for the death of relations, for the 
ſake of enjoying what they ſhall leave behind them, 
are governed by the ſame principles, as ſavages on the 
ſea-coaſt, who look out impatientiy for a wreck, ii. 388. 


n, 


H. % . f be 
No plea is too weak for folly, and ſelfiſhneſs, to inſiſt 


upon, ii. 408. [iii. 152]. 


Covetous men, when their hearts are opened, - will 
ſometimes act nobly, iii. 335. [iv. 121]. . 


The requeſter of a favour often ſhews as nch ſalts 
TIS "TL OT IS 


* 


| will not with a redundance, iv, 227. 
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neſs in pplication, as the refuſer does in his denial, 
ch el 

Thoſe Who 2 not be ſatisfied with Aa competente, 


V. 


The man who prefers not the Merkreg of the object 
beloved, to his own, may be ſaid to be in love with him- 
ſelf more than with Ear vi. 77. 82, 2 Cvi. 77. 82, 


8 1 gat 1 | [See Self in. 


* 
3158919303 B. 


\ 
7 


2 16.301.) ESE Beautiful. 


” A BEAUTIFUL woman mult expect to be more account- 
able for her ſteps, than one leſs attractive, i. 1. [6:4]. 

Women, too generally are more ſollicitous about the | 
Beauties of perſon than thoſe of the mind, i. 3. [ibid]. + 

The bloom of Beauty holds but a few years—Should 
not therefore a woman aim to make herſelf miſtreſs of 
thoſe perfections, which will dignify her advanced. age? 


1. 18. VI. 29. [i. 18. vii. 29]. 


Chearfulneſs, and a contented mind, make: 2 ce 


_ to advantage of half a dozen years, even in the counte- 


nance of a young perſon, i. 45, 46. [ibid]. 

Plain women, by cultivating their minds, may obtain 

a preference with. the worthy to mere Beauty, i. 52, ii. 
287. [i.'52. iii, 151). 

What advantages, in the eyes of weak. people, has 
folly i in a Prov woman, over, even. wiſdom i in 0 Fain 
one! i. 78. [ibid]. 

Beauty in a. man ought not to be looked: upon as; a 
qualification, i. 254. [ibid ]: 


A beautiful face. i is one of the Almighty « wanders in 
a little compaſs, i. 103,.{ibid]. - 


a . is | to. mere Beauty, i 5. 255, 


Ties 


* 


In the character of a fine woman, mind ſhould by 
Lays included, i. 333. [ii. 48].1- , 

Where 98.40 b Goodneſs meet, they adorn each 

er, i. 39 IL _ OY a f 

' Thoſe parents N want virtue, Who depend princi- . 
pally 93 the Beaut) of their children, for their prefer- 
1 91. [192]. Vice: 


X 


Vice turns Beauty into deſormity, ii. 278. [ciii. 22]. 
Beauty is an n and tranſient „ ili. = 
IV. 8 1 Gr 
i Ft 2 man, in "beholding a beautiful woman, «will 
diſtinguiſh between admiration and love, ibid. 
Beauty of perſon only, will have no higher an ;inflvence 
in a ſound, ; and manly heart, in a view to marriage; than 
what it receives from * flowers of a gay parterre, 


v. 99. [vi 77]. 


A generous expanſion of v6 and frankneſs of man- 


ners, mingled with dignity, will far more recommend a 
woman to a man ob; ſenſe, than . v. 1 kei. 


167]. 
21 Modeſty. ne 2021486 | op 28D - 
Beneficence. Benevolence. Charity I 


A BEenzvoLEnT-MINDED man may be led into errors 
and raſhneſs, even by the warmth © his Benevolence, 


i. 370. [ii. 55]. 


Good 2 is very compatible with Beneficence, 
ti. 30. [131]. - 
The (bade, which a go man will with to pro- 
mote, are, 


To give little fortunes to young e in marriage 


with honeſt men of their own degree ;— 


To extend his munificence to the aue poor of 


all perſuaſions, reduced by age, infirmity, or accident 
To thoſe who labour under incurable maladies ;— _ 
And to the youth of either ſex, who are capable of 
beginning the world with a but have not the 
means; ii. 273. Ciii. 17. a 
The man who eſteems not Penevolence in another, 
wants it himſelf; ii. 346. Ci. 90. 


Such is the blefling of a Nn RAD that, let 


the world frown as it will, it cannot poſſibly bereave it 
of all happineſs ; fince it can rejoice in the Froſperity 
of others, iii. 36. [196]... 

A feeling heart is a bleſſing, that no man who has | i 
would be without, ili. 214. [374]- ..... 

It is alſo a moral ſecurity, of f innocence; ; | ſince the 
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heart that can partake of the diſtreſs of another, cannot 


wilfully give it, iii. 214. [374]. 

The bare mention of a behaviour y generous, 
in another, will warm and der a beneficent heart, 
iii. 285. [iv. 77 % 

Oſtentation will ſhew ieſelf in the Binaries of per- 
hr eng accuſtomed to acts of nen HM. 325. (iv, 
111 

Policy, oſtentation, love of pr wits will fiegubntly i in- 
duce a perſon, tho' not naturally dene tem; to do bene. 
ficent things, iv. 147. [v. 18.] 

- "Goodneſs and Beneficence ing with them their own 
rewards, v. 17. [288]. 

The good man's charity is not extended indiſeriminate- 
Iy to all that aſk him, v. 162. [vi. 140]. - | 
Among the objects of it, are thoſe who have fallen 
from competence: Such as ſtruggle with inſtant di- 
ſtreſs: Thoſe who have large families, and not ability 
to maintain them. But beggars born, or ſuch as make 
begging a trade, if in health, or not lame, old or blind, 

have ſeldom. any ſhare in his Beneficence, ibid. 

Poor houſekeepers, with large families, and the la- 
boating and induſtrious poor, who are aſhamed. to ap- 
Ply, and, ſuch as, if they did, cannot be imporcunate, 
are alſo the objects of a good man's charity, and he will 
cauſe them to e out for, on all pl occaſions, 
F. 372. vi. 350 
» See ple. 'Generofity. Good Man. Hoſpinl 

for Female Penitents.. Fare, en Nene 


2 1 8 ries. 17 ; 


| Bunzvolencs. Fee Beneficence. | "bo le 72 


 Ungraceful Benevolence. 


„ EditeLravts with 3 requeſt, and it ion "8 

the requeſter, are not to be coupled, i. 336. [ii. 21]. 
Pecuniary ſurprizes, oftentatiouſly made, are double 

taxes on the n of A worthy heart, iii. 251. [in. 


ry, muſt be the, noüfes of panvs. 
K , K. Ve bnstd 21:96 1891 0: 1 
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It is enough for a generous mind to labour under the 
ſenſe of obligation, iii. 251. [iv. 32. 

A truly beneficent ſpirit cannot take delight in the 
grateful emotions of a fellow-creature, who, but for 
unfortunate accidents, would perhaps have ſhewn a more 
graceful Benevolence, bid. 

When narrow-minded or humourſome perſons are 
brought to taſte the ſweets of doing a worthy action, 
they will ſometimes act nobly, iv. 146. [v. — 

We ſhould not therefore too ſoon, and without make. 
ing proper applications, give up perſons of ability and 
fortune, on haſty conceptions, formed * * Se- 
neral characters, ibid. 


BIT UH. Sep Vanity. 


CALAMITY. Fee Adverity.. 1 4701 922 


Cenſure. S hind 


IT is difficult for a young woman to avoid Wee, when 
her relations reſolve to be Cenſorious, i. 251. [ibid]... 

We ſhould be cautious in cenſuring the a&ions of 
another, 2 1 4 of a good perſon, fo r which'we can- 
not account, ii N 

The truly good cannot be either cenſofioue or s- 


charitable, ii. 319, ſi. 63]. 


Men ho corre& not their own errors, — no right 
to find fault with others, ii. 325. [ni. 69]. 

We ought to put ourſelves in the firuation the per- 
ſons of whole actions we preſume to judge, us. 7 58. 


1318]. 


Cenſorious people frequently give cauſe of ſuſpicion, 


that their obſervations have either coſt them n 7 


or their innocenee, v. 226. [vi. 204]. 
5 Chaniy:s in * Good Man. 


Challenges. 
Artur brave man will not be ſo much: . e 


— * +4 


as to fear being branded for one, fog refuſing” ta accept 
a 


what are his Hopes, but to be a murderer; and to do an 
of the murdered ? ibid. 


The highef, injury 


bimſelf, a Challenger, w 
[to him, or bis friend} ibid. 


another his, ibid. 


be as ſuch a one can bim. ibid. 
6 31 7 [ibid]. 


own judge; and, as it may happen, another man 's exe · 
cutioner, ibid. 


ſuſe a Challenge, and yet be fearleſs of inſult on the 
refuſal, i. 314. [ibid]. 


| edt. 1 
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a challenge ; ; the conſequence of which muſt probably Pp 
be murder [and everlaſting perdition] i. 291. [ibid]; 
Such a one will not hve to the world; but to the 6 
monitor within him, ibid. 


What is the magnanimity of the man that cannot yer b 
above the vulgar breath, 161d. 
How many fatherleſs, brotherleſs, ſonleſs families 


have mourned all their lives, the ſavage reſort to the 
private {word ! ibid. 


A man who, in a 
creature into the fe 


ivate quievel; defies his fellow. 
1. moſt. firſt defy his God : And 


le injury to the innocent family and dependents 


Has the Challenger friends whom he hover ? who love 
him? Enemies to whom his fall would give pleaſure ? 
let him reſolve to 1 the latter, and to Sratiſy 
the former, i. 292. [ibid}. 

Where is the ſenſe of 
poſed injurer to do you 


a: chance to a ſup- 

yours W ſtill greater, even 

? 1. 293. [6bid}. 

4. oxy Way put upon a foot with 
has been guilty * a baſeneſs 


A man of 


A man's life is not his own; much leſs is that of 
A wiſe and good man will only ſeek to defend him- 


8 or attack; he will not wiſh to kill or 
_— ibid.” 


as much deſpiſe the man who thinks different- 
It is not a point of bravery to inſult magiſtracy, i. 
ach leſs for a man to take upon himſelf to be his 


It is the higheſt inſtance of bravery, to be able to re- 


How truly brave is the man, who can ſay on a Chal- 
9 
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« die but once: Once I muſt die: And if the cauſe be 
ly WH « fach as will juſtify me to my heart, I, for my own 
« ſake, care not whether my life be demanded of me 
he Wl « to-morrow, or forty years hence? i. 314. [ibid]. 
| A good man will not- be defied into a cool and deli- 
et berate vengeance, i. 341. [ii. 26]. 
He will own no laws of honour but thoſe of God 
es nd his country, ibid. 


be He will ſhew a Challenger that he has better motives 
; than fear, ſor his refuſal to meet him, i. 342. [ii. 27]- 
v. A good man will not play with another man's life, 


nd nor conſent to make a ſport of his own, i. 353. ii. 
an 8 
ts . Fe man who can think of juſtifying one violent action 
by another, mult give a real * to his adverſary, 
ve ibid, 
: A man who can be overcome by a generous adverſa- 
fy ry, is himſelf a conqueror, i. 360. Iii. 45]. 
Every opportunity that a man, who has compromiſed 
p with an 4 verſary, has, to exert his good qualities, or 
en to repent of his bad, will . 16 46 to his ſatis faction 
to the end of his life, i. 361. 7-49 
th brave man challenged, wi 40) on his own inno- 
ls cence, and hope by generoſity to overcome 2 generous 
98 iii. 284. [204]. | | 
of See Duelling. Fencing. Good Man. 


- Chaſtity.” Unchaſtity. 


107 the crown and glory of a woman, 
2. [in 
ow übe hay mult be the unchaſte mother, whoſe 


very tendernels to her 1 offepriog, reminds 
her of her guilt, in. 283. [iv. Ol 
Yet what a creature muſt ſhe be, who has not tender- 
neſs to innocence born to ſhame from her fault ! ibid. 
When women of family and education ſorfeit their 
characters, they double their crime, ii. 284. [iv. 70]. 
What is Obalicy only only ? She wh who will not be virtu- 
1 Ake, Is not worthy to be called awo- * 


man, iii. 351, Liv. 133). | 
it be win En bar bands ks, forth 


N- 
or 
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ſake of her vows ; for the ſake of her eternal welfare 
But to be a good wife, ſhe muſt alſo be complaiſant 
obliging, obedient, iii. 351. [iv. 137]. : 

The honour of a woman celebrated for virtue, is the 
honour of her ſex, v. 11. [282]. 

How can the woman, who has yielded up her chaſti. 
ty, and is forced upon the violator as his wife, by way 
of 27. her poor juſtice, expect to be happy ? v. 19, 

200]. ” 
| What affiance can her huſband have in her virtue, 
were ſhe to meet with a trial? v. 20. [291]. | 
What weight with him can her arguments have, were 
ſhe. to endeavour to inculcate upon him a regard either 
to his public or private duties ? zbid., 

A gloomy mind muſt occaſionally receive great con- 


ſolation from the ſoothings of a companionable love, 


when known to proceed from an untainted heart, bg, 
See Advice to Women. Good Man. Good /i, 
_ CnariTY. See Beneficence. 7 
Charity in Judgment. 

In our e of men, we muſt throw their we- 
rits into one ſcale, their demerits into the other ; and if 
the former weigh down the-latter, we muſt, in charity, 
pronounce to the perſon's advantage, ii. 202. [303] 

So, it is humbly preſumed, we ſhall be finally judged 
ourſelves ; for who is faultleſs ? 251. 


Charitable and great minds, however differing in ſome 


en eſſential articles of religion, will mingle hearts, and 

fove each other, vi. 222. [vii. 222]. 24 

See Duties Moral and Religious, Good Man. Mag- 
nanimity. . | 


_ - CoMMUNICATIVENESS. See Concealment. 


. ComÞPas3sion. See Pityr. 

.-: »  -Compliments,” 'Flattery,” 
A vou exalted aboye what the can'deſerye, has 
reaſon to be apprehenſive were ſhe to put it in a man's 


owez.to treat her but as what ſhe is, i. 12, Lib]. 
=" high Complimenter is 9 be bock ved nd 


( 


BY 
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a woman; deſpiſad, either for his i iouſ- 
wa * flattery; feared, leſt he ſnould be able to raiſe a 
vanity in her, that would give him cauſe to triumph 
over her weakneſs, at the time that ſhe is full of her 
own wiſdom, ibid. 
Flattery is the vice of men, who ſeek to raiſe them- 
ſclves on the ruins of the pride . 
or inſpire, in women, i. 18. {ibid 

Humility beſt becomes a flattered woman of all wo- 
men, ibid. 

She who is puſſed up by the praiſes of men, anſwers 
their end upon-her, and ſeems to own that ſhe thinks it 
a principal part of hers, to be admired by them, ibid. 

No wonder that men in general think meanly of wo- 
men who have ears to hear, and folly * leaſed 
with, the frothy things that paſs their * —— 
name of compliments, i. 21. 2 

Diſqualifying ſpeeches on — complimented, inti- 
mate either that we believe the complimenter to be in 
earneſt ; or that we want to have the Compliment repeat- 
ed or confirmed, i, 22. [ibid].- 

A prudent woman will not accept of a Compliment | 
made her atthe expence of her ſex, 1. 38. 49, it 404. [i. 
38. 49. iii. 148]. 

A prudent woman will not think herſelf either Liter 
or handſomer for the Compliments made her by men, 
i. 41. 95. 113. LJ. 

Flatterers endeavour to turn a wortian's artillery againſt 
8 her uPs * order to pull her down, 
1. 48. [abid 

There are not way 2 who-can make a Compli- 


ment to one woman without depreciating others; or- the 
lex, i. 319. iv. 174: [ii. 4. v. 45]. 

Women generally bunger and thirſt after Cempli- 
ments. If men are not at hand to flatter them, they 
will [apiſhly] flatter one another, i. 329. [ii. 14]. 

Compliments made to one who is not 
uſed to flatter, and ſuch as it would be culpable- for a 


. IN GIN BIEN 
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How put 1 is it to W to be 


ha | | obliged 
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| — to be civil to a profuſe moot who mu 

think as highly of himſelf, as meanly of the perſon to 

whom he is 2 his Flatteries! ii. 2. [103]. 

The man who makes a Compliment to the beauty on, 
by a woman of ay; n der 5 
ibid. 4 Q A £2 £1 

A pood wan will not kater eicher 8 prince or a lady; 
yet will not be rude to either, ii. 161. [262]. + 

Faults - complimented into virtues, joining with elf. 
partiality, may be of 2 conſequence to the party 
ſo flattered; iii. 5. [16 

A man of ſenſe bas 10 need to depteciats one wo. 
man, in order to do Jultice to, or were; "axi6itier; v. 18, 

| ht [vi. 96, 97 J]. 

Silly men, not knowing which to lay with propriety to 
women, whom they take it into their heads to cb 
ment, make angels [or ſuns or Ae of them all at 

once v. 225. [ Vi. 203 J. 

The hi 868 Compliments to women are ever made 

by men of the loweſt underſtanding, ibdt. 

. men don't conſider, that if the woman 
they egregiouſſy flatter; vere what they would have them 
believe they think them, they would not be ſeen i in ſuch 
company as theirs, ibid. 
| * Artful Men.” "Modeſty. 'Protefations. Se. 
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Compulſion. — 4 


| js * ſome ** caſes, dowynright Compulſion is more 
tolerable than over earneſt entreaty. A child compelled, 
may be hardened, may contract herſelf- within her own 
compaſs: But the entreaty of friends, who undoubtedly 
mean the child's good, renders her miſerable,” whether 
ſhe 4X or does not comply, v. 360, 261. vi. 238, 
by | 
" own choice Tnakes that tolerable, ble, which otherwiſe 
would be inſupportable, vi. 223: 242; 223. 242 
Perſuaſion againſt inclination, ought ag be ale 
as a degree of Compulſion, vi. 242. [ vii. 242}. 77 
Had even the noble Clementina been 3 re- 
3 „ in * 


2 


berſelf abſolute 


45 becken . ed. > be "weakened," bY 395. 


thabdiſtary.of bir S Granpieon. 244 
would not have bean ſo happy as ſhe Was, when finding 
millzeſs of, the queition, he could affonith 
and ſurpriae every one nber . 124. | 
[vals 244 ] 6:4 01 2>1t6fit/a Oz 705 ESI -35. © — 
Ser Indulgence. & ents and Children. Per- 
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ing concealed, ii. 52, [1 53]: 15 
| Eon 5 59 0 ly, optics cömeshat wrong i 
t. [16 | 


There are ſome ſort of Secrets, out of which 150. 
man wiſhes to be courted, ii. 1 55 [256]: © 

We ſhould not obtain lights from any one, which we 
think he 3 is nat commiſſioned $0 give, it. 258. (Ci 1. 

It is not in woman, in love-caſes, to be unreſeryed ; 
ngr Had pt WY to by be e fo, V. 27. 
lil. 21. "7 ters AG wa}; ; 1 gui N- 
6 | M — 
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de cloſerpibic: 


1 
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ff A bod man has but fe Secrets, ii. 282. [iii. 26]. 
There is a time in which-two young perſons of dif- 
fenen ſexes, and families,” brought up, as it were, toge- 
ther will find it prudent for diitance to take place of 
innocent familiarity ; and to draw into their hearts, that 
Eindneſs and love which uſed to dwell on the lips of 
each; altho the love may \nercaſe with the reſerve, i i, 
307. 3 308. * 1 5 521. 
unboſoming 0 Secrets, is the cement of 
Binde and love, iu. 1. BE: TIP: 4c; £5 
Whenever any new light opens in an interdftio g caſe, 
the friendly heart reſts not till it has communicated to its 
fellow. heart, the. important change, 5 bι. | 
And this communicativenels knits the true lover” 's knot 


No conſideration. is frong enough to induce any one 
to endeavour to make a worthy perſon reveal the ſecrets 
he is intraſted with, ni. 31 3. [iv. 99]. 

It is a bad ſign, when a perſon a 
conceal a fault chan to amend it, iii. 330. [iv. 116]. 
We young girls, /ays Emily, if we put oùr hands be- 
fore our eyes, are apt to imagine that nobody can ſee 
us, vi. 90. [ vii. go]. 
An open heart acquainted with a Secret, the know- 
lege of which muſt afflict its Ad will be ſenfible of 
a tender ain, in longing, yet being afraid, to reveal i it, 
vi. 134. L vii. 134]. 

How leth is ſuch a heart to diſturb the tranquillity, 
which is built upon ignorance of the event! that very 
tranquillity (contemplated upon) adding to the of 
: - the compaſſionating friend, who reflects, that when the 
_ -utihappy news ſhall-be communicated, time, and chriſtian 
a. . only, will ever reſtore it to the heart of the 


See Franknels of Heart. Friendſhip, deo 
| neſs. Love. Lovers. Modeſty. | 


Conceit. Obſtinacy. i ee 


| Prins and Conceit will make a perſon contemptible 
m the eye Ne e good bn is worth 
| cultivating, i. 47.1 L. 


, Vain 


8 | 


. 
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290J. [See Duties _ and 5 
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Vain — often miſtake contempt for qpephation, 
i. 

Söchaseh in a weak man, is worſe chan tyranny in a 
man of ſenſe, if a man of ſenſe can be a. NY a i. 38. 


bi 
. Thoſe megane 2) who- give themſelves the Juence 


of which they woald deprive others, will ſoon be de- 
tected, ibia 
Tenacious ſhould be very. careful of prepoſ- 

ſefions, 1 i. 117. (LIK 
| 2 a pe / in, frequently produces others, 
. 1 2 I 

1 7705 dom mends a determined ſpirit, i 247. © E 
IV. 33 2 | 


Yet a ſufferer by ſuch a bad ſpirit, cannot but have 


ſome joy, When he hears his ſentiments ſpoken by a by- : 4 
_ ſander to the delinquent, 6:4. # 
Some perverſe ſpirits will not do even right things but 


in z wrong manner, iii. 315. Liv. 101]. 
It is neceſſary A in order to preſerve an in- 
fluence in greater matters, to treat lightly, and even to 


palliate, the ſmaller faults of a perverſe ſpirit, iv. 179. 
l.. 70% ; 


Mo pragmatical mortals, however weakly they act 
in their own affairs, think themſelves 8 for — 
ſellors in thoſe of others, v. 194. {vi- 2 | 

See Vai. Wit. 


e Conſcienctde. 
Tus 3rreproachable. man is the fitteſt Alder * | 


8 caſes of Honour and Conſcience, ii, 326.:fiii. 90}. 


What opinion can a worthy man have of one, who 


| can give up his Conſcience, tho! for the higheſt conſde- 


ration on earth? iv. 228. [v. 99 
What witneſſes to convict him needs the man, who 


knows himſelf to be guilty? iv. 400. 10 Wal 271]. - 


When Conſcience e * condemn? vi. 


bs acute. f K ; 
e cious integrity of a man's own heart, will . 
carry him throꝰ the moſt difficult ſituations, vi. 290. Geol. 


— 


4 ene, &c. * VEN 


Conſolation. 


T HIS „ life i is ws a dark and ſhort paſſage. to a better: 

Let one joſtle, another elbow a good perſon in it, the 
will ſteadily purſde her courſe, till the gets through it 
into. broad and open day, ii. 146. 0 

Happy is the man who recei treatment, can 
thank God he does not deſerbe it, ifl. 128. [288]. 

In all the diſtreſſes of this life, we ſhould refer our- 
ſelves to thoſe motives,” which alone <p "vet ſupport to 
w rational mind, iii. a4 [374]-, 

This mortal ſcene, however perplexing is a ſhort 
one; and the hour is haſtening when all the intricacies 
of human affairs ſhall be cleared up, 7bid. 

And all the ſorrows that have had their foundation 
in virtue, ſhall be changed into the higheſt 5 Joy, ibid. 

When all worthy minds ſbalFbe united i in | the ſame i in- 
tereſts, the ſame happineſs, —_— 

Who, that is not reproached b his own heart, need 
to grieve for inevitable evils, wh ch can only be evils as 
he makes them fo? ii. 380. iv. 106]. 
© Our prudence, if properly exerted, is generally pro- 

rtion'd to our trials, iv. 115. [287 

The Almighty will do his own work, and i in his own 
way: And that mf? be beft, iv. 168. [v. 39]. 

What a Conſolation muſt he have f 10 ES, our when 
he moſt wants it, who can reflect that he took not ad- 
vantage over confiding innocence, iv. 385. [v. 256]. 

In the inevitable hour jt will be 2 Conſolation to a good 
child, to be able to reflect, that ſhe obeyed her parents 
in their reaſonable commands, v. 111. [vi. 89]. 

Small crevices ſometimes let! in light upon a benight- 
ed mind, v. 244. [vi. 222]. 

Time is the pac gef eben wo, vi 63. 215. Ti. 64. 


2151. 
12 thing we ought to do, we ſhall: be enabled to 
do, . if we ſet 2 5 it rightly, and with equa bumility 
and truft, vi. 208. [vii. 208]. 


See Duties Moral and Rebgious. Good Man. | 
'ConTriTion. Sre Penitence. 4 | 


Co du TRX. See Prudery. 
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Court- 


the Hi n Sir ca. Gnaxpnos, 
. Courtſhip. 


A LADY Ss ee ue an admirer, is not t always an 
indication of a 8 Nr co him, i. 1 5. ii. 197 
[i. 15. ü. 298. ä 
Mien in Courtſhip take care to ſet forward the ad 
vantages by which they are diſtinguiſhed, i. 38. [bid]. 
While fortune is the laſt thing talked of by him who 
has little or none; 57 5 then e an love, 18 all his 
cry, ibid. 
A erty eſtate gives a man confidence in Courtſhip, 
i. 40, 47. [ibid]. ; | 
A man may ſtand a chance for as I a a wife among 
thoſe who have fortunes, as among thoſe wowed have 
none, i. 48. [ibi]. 
Men profeſs themſelves the ſervants of women, in or- 
der to become their maſters, i. 51. [7bi4). - 
Can modeſty in a lover, erer be an objedtion. to. a 
modeſt woman f i, 101. [ibid]. | 1 ft 
A worthy woman will not e man me 
means not to encourage, 1. 101. OG, 117. [bid]; 
A man who acts generouſly by a prudent woman in 
Courtſhip; may be ſaid to act fo himfelf; and that in 
the moſt agreeable manner, i. 1 T0, 111. I52. [#6i4}. 
Women will ſometimes queſtion the ncerity — a 
Th 8 147 to Per ne, to * ok, i. 113. 
Z 4}. 
It is not honourable, it is hot juſt, fora 5 keep 
a man in ſuſpence, when ſhe is wot in any herſelf, i 11114. 
340. [i. 114. ii. 25}. 
Thoſe diſlikes which a as takes to à lover, for 
which ſhe cannot account, imply a natural averſion, and 
are the hardeſt of all others to be got over, i. 117. [ibid]. 


245 


3˙ A woman who wiſhes not to be idolized in Courtſhip, 
| may reaſonably hope not to be treated with indifference, 
5 when ſhe has given à man her whole ſelf, i. 151. [ib]. 


The man of gratitude, of principle, whoſe love is 
2 founded in reaſon, and whoſe object is mind rather than 
iN muſt make a werky, woman happy in a hls 
4 DA 9 
The lover Who can ſolicit che- hand of a woman, 
Fl NM z wh o 


—— ee ES ' 
—— — — * - 
— — — 5 * — — — — 
4 * 2 " 4 
n 2 + 4 * . 


of ber power] but the 


| of lovers, they 
not enter u 


to prepoſſell 
5 „ho cannot 


111 
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who declares the cannot give him a ſhare in her heart, 

furniſhes a reaſon againſt himſelf, i. 156, 157. [bd]. 
Women are ever looking forward, whetherfor themſelves 

or friends, on. matrimonial probabilities, i. 202. [ibid]. 
Men love not all halcyon days in Courtſhip, i. 395. 


| (i 80]. 


It is a very happy circumſtance for a young woman 
to look forward to a change of condition, with'a man of 
whom eyery one of her relations, approves, ii. 143. [244]. 

A lady is warranted in her reſerves, if ſhe has any 
doubt either of her lover's worthineſs, or of ber own 


conſequence with him, ii. 151. [252]. 


The fame man Cor 12670. cannot be every thing 
that is defirable, ii. 160. [261 

The woman who in Courtſhip treats a man with in- 
ſolence, yet receives his viſits, generally-ſpeaking, gives 
him importance with her, ii. 197. [298]. 
- The days of Courtſhi 75 ſaid to be the happieſt days 
of life [a woman may becauſe they are the days 
1 — who thinks lo, is not to 


will not too ſoon declare 


be forgiven, it. 203. [304]. 
A — in e | 


himſelf, for fear of 28 a lady into reſerves, which 


mi ight deprive him of the opportun of develo the 
plan os folds of her heart, bid. * R 
A man of uprightneſs and netration, ſhould not, if 
approved of, be treated with parade, i} 222. [323]. 
A woman is not intitled to 6:19; * a modeſt lover, 
whom ſhe deſigns not to encourage, li. 380. Di. 124]. ' 
A fingle man may ſometimes, in the behaviour of A 
daughter or filter, ſee that of the future wife, . 491. 
iii. 1 
he e 240 U. know no medium: They: will like, 
"ſpa pr fawn at your feet, or be ready to ſeap into 
pour 111. 72. 24. 
” While . E. to be ſettled any the fiſends 
both ſhould hold themſelves fi pended, and 
ſubjects with ub other, that- might lead 
Po iii. 102. [262 
A woman of principle 55 not yield her hand to a man 
rve 22 kinddef, iii. 225: [Av. 
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A lady's conſent is often. eme (Gen, by her 
ſilence, iii. 247. [iv. 33]. | 

A petulant miſtreſs oug bt to think herſelf obliged , to 
make an obliging wife, 5 90. [iv. 85]. 

A man who in Courtſhip allows. his miſtreſs to treat 
him like a fool, will, too probably, make her think him 
one, iii. 304. [iv. go 

In Courtſhip, bo parties will turn the beſt fide of 
the garment outward, iii. 323, [iv.,109]. . 

A man, for his own ſake, Nt ould give dignity to the 
woman he wiſhes to be his, v, 47- [VI. 25]- . i 

Reſerve is unneceſlary, gen: © of the woman's ide, 
to a man who is above reſerve ; whoſe offers are un- 

exceptionable, and the reſult of prudent deliberation, 
v. 50. [vi. 28]. 

A woman who by unneceſſary, parade i in Courtſhip, - 

perplexes by delays, the man ſhe approves, and of 
whoſe honour ſhe ok no doubt, acts FR 5 if ſhe thought 
ſhe was to be the greateſt gainer in wedlock, and there- 
fore ſuſpended her conſent for e day, to avoid the 
charge of ſelfiſhneſs, v. 52, 53. LVi. 30, 31]. 

It. is a happy thing for a Man, but not always for a 
woman, when 17 is ſecure of her favour, v. 88. Th Ro. 
. Reſpect, is a word chat a young woman, in 
will not be Ns ebay with from the man ſhe fayours 
111,76): 

It is ado pleaſure ta CESS 1. be _— by 
N man whom every one approves a poor 

n the contrary, SY . who Ed the 

1 of a man who is generally deemed unworthy bf 
her, v. 145- [vi. 13h 

; a one, inde aſually, indirectly confeſſes her 

„ by carrying on the affair clandeſtinely, bid. 
'omen laye not that wiſe men keep 1 to 

them the dignity of wiſdom, v. 167. [i. 1351. 

„Nach leſs that thy ſhould be ſolemn, formal, gra 

1 5 fond of reſpect and obſervance, 3” as 
„that the man who would commend him 
1 70 to the fav our of b women in Courtſhip, ſhould 


, Kg N N is heart, , 
801 . 1 , , 


248 —— 


There are men who in Courtſhi p, [nfaldingly-ehink. they 
compliment a woman by man mex For" — day, 
v. 167. vi- 145 I.. 07, 36.4 

A woman ald not be pete of reflow 
and the laws of her ſex, however deſerving” he! vie 
of her favour may be, v. 168. [vi. 146]. 

Young women will "beſt judge. of the altewableneſ 
of ſueh freedoms of their lovers in private, as they 
have doubts about, by being able, or not; to relate them 
to a friend, to whom they 225 reveal WA 4 1 general 
paſſes. between them, v. 170. [vi. 148. 

The true modeſty ; after hearts are engaged, is to think 
little of parade, ind much of the "ſocial happineſs that 
awaits two worthy minds, united by love 11 conformity 
of ſentiments, v. 183. (vi. 161J. 

A little over or under nicety on ſetting out, in a — 

affair, will carry even a rally ſuppoſed: | 
woman into « road bebe, , J, Lacy C. — 
amble in, v. 187, [vi, 165]. N 

A man of ſepſe and uprightneſs, will ee e 1. 
queſt to a lady with an expectation rather to be forgiven 
than complied with, v. 209. [vi. 187 J]. 
| A enable man will addrefs 4 woman as a woman, 

not as 4 oddeſs, D ee 

her r E 203]. 3 * 

What greater felicity ca oung creature e to 

W. f de de oem ans rs fra ery one 
in her faimil y applaiiding het e 5. 274. (vi. 2 
A man of ſuperior fenſe, merit, and delicacy; in 
ſometimes be able to engage the heart of a ſenſible 

woman, of ſaying a,word, v. 296. [ vi. 268]. 

What 8 * e Maſt” 4 e gs who 

is addreſſed to h 1 of merit, and with" the appro- 

ation of all' het Fronts. and his, to confider herſelf 
as the bond of union between the family the” is of, and 


bat ſhe is entering into! 181d. 


How dreadful, on the contrary, muſt be hy caſe of 

er, Who is the 1 of pro Ne g differtfion, and 
irreconcileable hatred between her own” relations, ir 
_ of the man to —_— for life, ſtie engages berſelf 


v. 291. * 269. 7 1 WS 


GOP 


— 


"= + RR" wo 0 & 8 wine 


S 
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Men in Courtſhip, , ſays Lady G. begin with the pro- 
ſoundeſt reſpect, and go. on from freedom to freedom, 
as indulge dil the reſpectfulneſs is drawn off, and 
nothing — the lees are left; and within two or three 
months after marriage, the once {queamiſh palate will 

be glad of them, v. 306. [vi. 284]. 

See Advice to Women. Delicacy. Female „ 
Femalities. Frankneſs of Heart. Huſband and 
Wife. Libertine. Love. Lover. Firſt: Lowe. 
Marriage. Modeſty. Parents and Children. Pro- 
teſtations. Single Women. Vincibility of N 


Courage. 

Ont of the characteriſtics of a good man, is, to be 
ſtudious to avoid danger, and to 12 unappalled in it, 
iv. 104. [276]. 

In a caſe of inevitable 8 the way to avoid it, 
is not to appear to be intimidated. Qne mite: 
another man Courage, v. 289. [vi. 267. 

Courage is a glorious quality when 15 is direſed of 
raſhneſs, and founded on integrity of li and manners, 
v. 296. [vi. 274]. 

But otherwiſe W it is rather to be called eee 
neſs and brutality, than Courage, ibid. 

Ses N er Good *. /Mag- 
nanimity. 

Coripity. FR Love it ff EY 


Curioſity. .* 


Taz firſt vice of the firſt nol G. ſays, was Cu- 
nolity, and it runs thro” the whole ſex, v. $17 [vi. 295]. 

Curioſity is a nail that will faſten to the ground the 
foot of a liſtener, however painful what ſhe hears may 


ſometimes make her fituation, vi. 226, 127: e 1 


2279 [See Femalities. 
25 5 CR: 


. Howrfor uw the-ojenntiat dnt AS 
Cuſtom, i. 362. [ü. 47]. 
1 — make n change her name in 


mar- 


— 


2 TY  Sbhiinents; &c. FW A 
— * yet, for the ſake of name only, LILY 
2755 8 Fommon ance{ or. of „both, if gn 


voung veel, ſometimes, to — 
&7 fa chen Ane * man "they wiſh neareſt, to Ln 
v. 87. [vi. 65. IO | 
| 7 Vet true delicacy is Re waedelt by the affectation; , 
fince it ſbews the object of their favour, chat they have 
formed ure n upon bim, than they have 
n any ot on, wi w om the are more free 
wy fault, 11d. * 1705 
See Affectation. eee Frankneſ: e 
Love. Modeſty. 


FL. 


— 1 
a. Daughters. 


e who are invincible ee of 
| their parents, are often teazed out of their,duty by men, 
who, 5 gly themſelves, er r- the name of lovers, 


i. 420 Lib]. 
aughters who are caract to a for themſelves, 


mould be doubly careful that prudence. juſtifies their 
cones, | iii. 357. [iv. 143). y en 
Every widow who marries imprudently (and many 
there are who do) furniſhes a ſtrong argument in fayour 
of a parent's authority over a maiden Daughter, ibid. 

A deſigning man looks out for a woman who has an 
independent fortune, and no queſtions to aſk, ibid. 
Hie ſeems aſſured of finding | indiſcretion i in the young 
woman to befriend him, hid. | 

Ought not a prudent perſon to think herſelf _— 
by the attempter, and to refolve to diſappoint him, 7b:2.” 

A young creature will be able to judge of the falla- 
cious pretenſions of ſuch a one—By his application to 
Ber, rather than to her natural friends, ibid. 

By his endeavouring to alienate her affections fron 
* 4 ibid. | 

By 8 her to favour private and clandeſtine meet- 
ings, : 14 8 * 

Þy the incquality of his gabe to ben, a * 
* 
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15 144] * 
0 ng perſons, in love-caſes, ſhould not preſume to 
OD young perſons, ibid. | . 
It ſhould not be pot from young Fiend h Feen 
friend, What world you do in och a caſe, but what 
ought to be done, hid. 

he romancing elevations which ſo often drive head - 
ſtrong girls into difficulties, ſhould, now-and- then, help 
a diſcreet one out of them, iv, 52. 2241. 

When a young woman has not ſtrong oppoſition given 
her, with regard to the object of by favour, ſhe will, 
if not wholly loft to prudence, give herſelf leiſure to con- 
fider what belongs to duty and diſcretion, vi. 228. 241, 
242. [vii. 228. 241, 242]. ö - 

4 Advice to Women. Compulſion, Femalities. 
"Girls. Love. Love. at a Sight. ne 


Modeſty. Single Fomen. 
_Diconui or, Modeſty. e 5 gin) 
Delicacy. . : 


A woman of Delicacy will not tink one man in 
ſuſpence, 41. ſhe is balancing in er of another, 
i. 309. [ibid 15 

* point of Delcacy, a woman is leſs excuſable to 
be wanting, than a man, il. 162. [263]. 

Women in love often ſuffer. equally from the appre- 
henfion of diſguſting the object of it by their forward- 
neſs, and TING him by too great a reſerve, 
I. 195. [2 

Doſe a too often a miſleader ; an idol, at whoſe 
ſhrine we ſometimes offer up our fincerity, i Ui. 257. Lin. 1]. 

Nothing can be really delicate that is not True, or 
that gives birth to equivocation, ibid. 

Tho” modeſty becomes men! as. well as women, 70 in 
certain caſes, it would be indelicate i in a man not to 


prevent a lady's wiſhes, in ſpeaking firſt, iii. 102. [262]. 


The man who would not be denied a favour by a la- 
dy, ſhould never ſue for 7 it is not for her honour | 


to grant, iti, 242. Liv. 20 * 
9 4 1 . Dell. 


—. 


[By his ſeeking to engage her in promiſes] f ii. . 1 | 


252 Sentiment, 8c. exirated"froms = 
Delicate minds eangot be er other but by 
delicate obſervances,..iii. 347. Civ. 13 | 

©" There is often more Indelicacy in Baer 
nice l aware of, iii. 348. Lie. 134. i 
| minds ae theta which ara/delicate.and_can- 
did enough to ſee circumſtances in a delicate love- caſe, 
in the light they ought to appear in] iv. 40. [412]. 

When a woman gets over that Delicacy which ought 
to incloſe and defend .modeſty; modeſty itſelf will Joon 
lie at the mercy of an invader; iv. 119. {291}. «: 

0. 295 5 never de e mg, innocence, iv. 
rs . 


5 f 212 an 
| Delicate? 2 the female min is, or ſhould be, Work 
are caſes that regard a woman's honour, in which a man 
a mould be equally delicate, iv. 352. [v. 223]. 


Confultations on difficult [or nice] caſes, {ſeldom turn 
to account. What are they, 4% Lazy G. but the reſulis 
of a parcel of people getting together, propoſing doubts, 
puzzling one another, * ending as they began, if not 
worſe? v. SH [vi. 93] 


Female Delicacy is _ a more delicate texture than 
that of man, v. 134. [ vi. 112]. 


Women conſulted upon points of Delicacy,in another's 
caſe, generally over-do-the matter: Were it their own, 
they, would probably relax, v. 183. [vi. 161] 


elicate 5 can mix onl only with delicate minds, 
vi. 252. [vii. 252]. 


See Chair Female Dignity Good Wi rife. Good 

ove, Marriage. Modeſty. Nuptial 

ö Preparations. New. married Woman. Signs of 

Taue. Single Women. Viacibility of Love 
DSsC ENT. See Vanit). 


Daria of Manet. ber Pyblic Places. 
D1sayP01NTMENT: See Adverſit y. 

DIS e ET ION. See Prudence. | 

h DISTIAISE. See Praiſe. 


Dreams Superſtition. l 


Sergeant i, more or les, a natural defXt i 
mind, v. 241. [vi, 3191. dt ee d RS 


Dreams 
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Dreams are illuſtions of the working mind, fetter- 
ed, and debaſed as it is, by the organs through which 
it conveys its conſined pod ers to the groſſer matter, 
then ſleeping, inactive, as in the ſhades of death, ibid.» 
| What is the-reaſon; that tho we know; that the fleet- 
ing ſhadows of the night, are no more than dreams, 
yet, that we cannot help being ſtrongly impreſſed by 
them, meditating interpretation of the flying yapours, 
when reaſon is. broad awake, 088 tel us, it is weakneſs 
to o be diſturbed at them ? ibid. „ e een 
Hap ily poiſed is-that mind, which, on the one hand, 
is too ſtrong to be affeded by the flaviſh fears ſuperſti- 
tion bing * it; and on the other, runs not into 
the contrary extreme, Scepticiſm, the parent af — 
„ ibid. 
ben realities diſturb, ſnadows will often officiouſly 
obtrude as inch, on the. * r Ve 281. bel 
2599 * 0 ui Hi 
Dette Ser Faſhion; 1384 963 ' ir Dit 1 F312 
g , Duelling. 9. * "F 9 py : 
Tas word Honour 2s abuſed, /, and uſed to induce 
Duelling, is the wi oppoſes to duty; goadneſs,) piety, 
religion, i. 278. {ibid}, 
The, cool man, in a contention has great advantage 
over a warm one, i; 354- oy 39]. 
To. die like a man o 
like one, ibid. 
A murderer never was a happy man, I, [i 461. 
r ene be the whole of a man's Hitem, 


The obligations a man owes to his nde. * friend, 
his family, and to avoid injuring irreparably, that of 
another, and of incurring the final perdition of both, 
ſhould determine him againſt — a difference by 
the private ſword, i. 367. Lü. to 

The deciſion by the private ſu, ord cannot afluredly be 
that of juſtice, ibid. 

A challenger may owe to the man who refuſes to meet 


him, not only his life, but all the good fortune that 
may attend him thro” it, i. 368. [ii. 53]. | 


5 . > 


4 * Poati ling 


honour, a man wan have lived | 


*% 


2 —— extramed from 
ag” is contrary to all laws Divine and human, 
2 repugnant to the true heroiſm which 
2 — requires, of forgiring/injuries and returning 
good fol evil, . 1.-373. [ii. 58]. Ah | 
It owes its riſe to the barbarous * nations, who 
; had pleas for it, which'we have not, from their po- 
by, and the nature of their governments, ibid. 
9 old Romans did, the very Turks , deteſt the 
Practice of Duelling. {See 7960) practice ex- 
at upon, 1. 5 _ AAS. + £; + TY 
N07 J — 16 e FR of Tet 5 2 iſtracy 
my be Yebgs by privacy men? s,: 37.4 * 
challenge be received, — challenger 
| 1 5 is 1 challenge him ? Where is the evil to end? 


e dare the challenger, to riſque ben into bis 
Maker s: preſence, from the conſequences of an act, 

hich, in the man who falls, cannot admit of repent- 

ce; and leaves for the ſurvivor's . nothing but 

itter remorſe? 76:9. 

Let the challenger collider; whether, were his adver- 
ſary to meet him, and both to ſurvive, he may not be 
obliged to put up with a real diſgrace, ioflead of per- 
haps ſuffering a mere imaginary one, ibid. 

Auer poorly, hq paſſively, how com ningly calm, 
loo the wounded patient ___ _ urgeon's hands, 
when ng, perhaps, but for a palliative cure IJ. 

1 2 inordinate Pagen is a vice; ſuch 
paſſion therefore cannot be courage, i. 377. [ii. 62]. 
Does it not then beho+e every man of true honour, to 
ſhew, that reaſon has a greater ſhare than reſentment, in 
the boldneſs of his reſolves ? ibid. 

And what by any depen, is is ſo reaſonable, as a regard 5 
to our duty ? ibid. | 

Defence is guarded ; offence expoſes itſelf, ibid. 

The Council of Trent, - with a moſt laudable ſeverity, 
determines againſt Duelling, i. 378. [ii. 63]. 
Lewis — s. Edit againſt it is the greateſt glory of 

his reign, fd. 

The baſe arts of poiſoning by ovickerons's ents ; the 
comrdly practice of aſſaſination by bravoes, fo frequent 
| 1 


be Hiſtory of Sir Cu/Gaumpizot, 26 


„ in ſome countries; eee ike Gang ie 
1 . tree. ibid: * $f S © 43- 88 01. p44 97 2 13 D "2 : 
4 80 Se Challenges. Courage. Good Alan. 
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4929 il a 
f Duties, Moral and Raiginub.” ye "F494 
Ov xr Duties will — * our power encreaſes, 
1 716 TAB e Srv ce be * 
Perſons often value themſelves for actions which: they 
cannot forbear doing from à conſtitutional byas ; When 
they ought; in modeſty, to diſtinguiſh between the _ | 
tue and the necffity that impels them, i. 120. Lilia]. 

Hence it may te inferred, that many perſons are nt 1 
good either as they think themſelves, or as the * 
thinks them. Such ought to be thankful for, and 

$ ' "wot proud of, the benevolent hearts n W 5 4 
, the Giver of all gad. 
t 


He that makes li ht of oaths of office, n * 
inducement to m A of the vy err boden. 
i. 238. [ibid.] 
a Truth never leaves room for ſelf-reproach," ii. 20. 
1211. 
We ſhould 8 0 ready to do juſice to the veracity of 


others, as to our own; ii. 21. [t 22]. 


| We ſhall not hereafter be Fake than ben even 

ö with ſuch as my been more fa elves, i i. 21. 

| 157. [1 22. 258] | To 

To ds well, and. ſuffer for it rs cable ith Ga, 
1. 61, [162]. 


Patience never yet was a ſolitary virtue, ii. 108. [ 209]. 
Glorious is the charity of that perſon who in pitying 
= others for their errors, has no vices of his on to cover, 
E by the exertion-of that chriſtian grace, ii. 124. [225]. | 
Where a man finds it difficult to reſtrain What he | 
will call. a-conftitutional fault, ha ſhould direct it to j 
| laudable ends, ii. 128. 130. [229.1231]. 4 
Who is the mortal man that will wiſh to take an un- 
6-4 juſt advanta e of mortality? ii. 58. [2590 l. 
- 
Mien, in order to extenuate their own faults, ſhould 1 
not throw blame upon the abſent; much leſs os: the - 
| everlaſtingly abſent, ii. 165. [266]. | A 1 
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256 Sentiments, &c. extrafed from 
A principal part of our benevolent religion, is, To do 


good to our fellow- creatures, ii. 242. [343]. 


The benefits we receive from the hand of Providence, 


: ſhould not be looked upon as due to our own: merits ; 


but as obligations laid upon us to extend them to our 
unhappier teHow-creatures, ibid. 

What poor creatures es the beſt of us, that the very 
avoiding the occaſions of a wrong action, ſhould gladden 
our hearts, as with the — of nn meri- 
torious l ii. 443. 25K. 

There are faults for which, tho? a perſon — obtain 
forgiveneſs from the party op he hardly ought to 
forgive himſelf, ii. 262. [oiii. 6 

A perſon who takes kindly a reproof, intitles him or 
herſelf to our higheſt — ibid. 

Sell, denial is 2 doctrine very hard to be learned [the 
more hard, as there are but few e werber * 
ith ii. 283. [iii. 27 J]. 

Every man Has a right to 3548 e ſor himſelf inch 
2 for which he himſelf is only earl ii. 313. 


ui; 
0 RE — * a faulty father, who has a laudable turn, 


purſues his own - predominant paſhon, whatever it be, 


with as much ardor, and perhaps with as little power to 
reſiſt it, as his father had to reſtrain bis culpable or one 
[where then is his merit 7] ii. 314. [iii. 58]. 

Our duties will riſe with our opportunities; a man 
therefore may be as good with a ſmall eſtate, as with a 


larger; ii. 369. [iii. 11 
our ſtation what it will, what have we to 40 but 


humbly to acquieſce in it, and to full the duties de. 


longing to it? 7614. - 
How can patience be patience, if it be not ried? 
ui. 414. [iii. 185. 
The — of the beart are far more diſplayed 
in minute inſtances, : than in the 1. hides t 
He that can diſpenſe with one uty, will with another, 
if the inducement be equally ſtrong, iii. 127. [287]. 
- The innocent heart 3 de a charitable, I iis, 955 


(iv. 171]. 


We may venerally, in a doubtful cal conclute our 
elves 


the Hiſtory of Sir Cn. Grannison. 257 
{elves in the right, when we deny our inclination, Ui. 


1. iv. 284. [le. 187. v. 1551 Fo 
7 hat is this (pn of base a paſenget aud it 


ſhould ſeek to over-· turn the intereſts of others, in a | 


to eſtabliſn his own ? iv. 40. [212]. 

A man who can value, even generally. faulty * ns 
for thoſe qualities which are laudable in them, will be 
deſirous to draw a veil over thoſe weakneffes Which 
may be deemed human ones, iv. 356. [V. 2271]. 

A good man wants no other proof of the largeneſs 
of heart of profeſſors of different perſuaſions, than their 
living in friendſhip with each other, v. 228. (vi. 206]. 

Where a Duty is reciprocal, the failure in it of the 
one, acquits not 5 other for A failure i in his, vi. 108. 
131. [vu. 108. 1 311 

See Conſcience. Charity in aten, Good Man. 
Modeſty. Keligion. 
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Ebriety. Intemperance. Riot. Falte * 


EBRIETY is a vice that leaves a woman no L 

and makes her a ſtranger to that grace which is the 
Jory of a Woman, and þ ardens her to x ſenſe of ſhame 
ii. 362. [iii. 106], © 2 BEM 

Other vices, pethaps, at "wy 
them, ibid. 

[t is not agreeable to þe the ſpectator of 4 * 1 
is eaſy to avoid being a partaker in it, iii. 223. 

A man who is knôwn to have eſtabliſned 1 * ? to 
himſelf, from which he will Hot depart, will i be 
received i into company. 2 his own terms, id. 

But if Re would thought a ſpy on ung 


folly, he muſt not refuſe au of ee we \ fulle 1718 
but perſevere in his determined 5 with comphaſenc 
and good humour, iii. 224. [iv. 10]. ; 
Many a man owes his exceſs perhaf »s his ruin} to 
Falſe Shame, which hinders him from afferting'the free- 
dom to which every Engliſhman would ent L Tiger 


Reaſon, | 


almoſt every other inſtance, ibid. 
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268 Sentiments, c.  extrated from. 


Reaſon, health, fortune, perſonal elegance, the peace 


and order of families, and all the comfort and . honour 
of their after-years, are the ſacrifices that men make 
who are led, b 


9 Y Falſe Shame, into a riotous courſe of 
r 
How peeviſh, how wretched, is the decline of a man 
worn out with intemperance ! ibid. 
In a cool hour, reſolutions might be formed, that 


mould ſtand the attack of a boiſterous jeſt, ibid. 


See Addreſs to Men of Senſe in the cc World. Goo 


Education. 


From ſeven years to fourteen, is chiefly the period 
in which the foundations of all female goodneſs are to 
be laid; fince ſo ſoon after fourteen, girls leap into 
women, 3. 10. l. Het} 

What influence can a mother expect to have, over a 
daughter, whoſe Education ſhe leaves to others, in or- 
der to ſave herſelf, trouble ? i. 22. [ibid]. 4 


Neither a learned nor a ſine Education is 


9 Poor, uh as, have talents tr 
learning, ſhould have that advantage endeavoured to 
given. them, av..145. (v. 16]... a a 


_.. Huſbandry and labour are what are moſt wanted to 


be encouraged among the lower claſs of people, F bi 4 
Providence has given to men different, genius“ ar 


1 ; 


capacities, for different ends, and that all might become 


- , wd +: 1 1 1 „ | „ 
uſeful Links, of the ſame, great chain, iv. 145, 146. [7 
, "=p „ 3b Wx2s abe 7293 


- 


the Hiſtory of Sir Ca. GR. andison. 259 
Learning, of itſelf, never made any man happy, iv. 
146. [v. 17]. [Perhaps it only multiplied his wool, 
The ploughman, from the contractedneſs of the { 
he moves in, makes fewer miſtakes in the conduct lie 
than the ſchalar, ibid. 


If however, a” genius ariſe, let it be 3 
There will be ruſtics enow to do the common ſervices for 


the finer ſpirits, if, by our indiſcriminate good offices, 
we do not contribute to their miſapplication, ib. 
By proper 2 2 of the talents of youth, thou- 
ſands may make a figure in life, who otherwiſe would 
be outcaſts of the world, bid. .. 

It is the privile of people. of quality now, f 
Lady G. ſo to be educated, that their time can never 
monks filled up, and as if it were a diſgrace to be 
either manly or uſeful, iv. 191. [v. 62]. 

See Filial Piety. Good Man. Learning. Lan. 
ed Women. Parents and Children. 


ELSGANCE: Ser Politeneſs.. * 
| r op? 
THE nd of a beneficent ſpirit, gracefully - 


erted, will awaken in others a capacity to enjoy the 


true pleaſure that ariſes/from a benevolent action, i. 200. 

ui. 255. [i. 200. iv. 41]. 

The more a man permits his lust to be known, 

— org he may be the occaſion of, i. 265. 

ibid 

0 A good Examp le is neceſſary to the ſupport of good - 

doctrines, i. 485 (ii. 471. 
Leſſons of morality and diſintereſtedneſs, given | by 

Example are far more efficacious than thoſe enden 

$0 be inculcated by Precept, ii. 342. [iii. 86]. | 
The Example of à good and generous man will be 

ſometimes able to alter natures, il. 335, 336. lw. 121, 


122]. 
+ happy are they who are fer up for Examples, 


rather oo Warnings ! iv. 137. [y. 81. 
man, either from fear or ſhame, makes al 


im decent, if not good, iv. 220. [v. 911. 


count bi h 
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260 Sentiments, &c. extracted from 
We knoy not, till tried, what emulation will enable ; 
warm and generous heart to do, v. 60. vi. 38]. 
Men of genius, politeneſs, and goodneſs, are fitter to 
give than to take an Example in extraordinary caſes; 
55 SO not to be Judged by vulgar rules, v. 115. 


850 Klaltediy noble is the woman, who can give an 


v. 1e her ſex of a fervent paſion properly fubdued 
vi. 116J. 
og? good man is not aſhilined to avow in public, what 
He thinks fit to practiſe in private, v. 145. [vt. 123]. 
A good man's ſilent Example will generally have more 
efficacy on a bold ie, than his precepts, v. 227. [vi, 


20 
*. man Hike fins not ür ignorance will be affronted 
with a man who pretends to inſtruct him, ibid.. 
Deteney Non a. bad man, who errs not from want 
of Enowlege, is as muck as can be expected, 754 
The Examples of princes are of great force, either 
to amend or deprave à people, v. 229. vi. 207]. 
People of condition fond conſider” themſelves, as 
I thoſe belom them, vi. 12. [vii, 12}. 
They ſhould ſhew a conformity to the laws of their 
country, as well ercleſiaſt ical as ci when they can do 
it with a good conſcience, ibid. 
bet the parents Who ſigh for an unhappy ſtep taken 
by their children, ſigh alſo for themſelves, if, tho they 
may not have ſet them bad Examples, they date not 
n them gya ones, vi. 14. [vii 144. 
** See * N 050 Man. | Mag: 
70 as! \ LIENS Rar | 


„ "© 4 * 15 1 F \ 4 ob > 8 
8 2 Executor. en 
. id | 


Fon” i 4 id! Is 


WuATZVER good 2 man inclines to go, tet kim be | 
his own Executor, ii. 3 36. CLiii. 80] : 

Were Executors to be ever ſo juſt, they, acting for a 
truſt, have not a pawerito full a teſtator's yawrinen in- 
L ibid. 

Ser the generous Baseler in Sir Charles Grandifen s be- 
 bhawiour ta the Days, Vol. II. Let. xxx. [xxxv}. 


yy es Vils. 


Extra- 


% 


the Hiſtory of Sir Cn. Graupion. 26 · 


Extravagance. Profuſioůn. 


Ma of birth and education, who are. z profuſe, ſhould 
conſider, before they have quite, ſquandered away their 
patrimony, that tho there may be many ways of pro- 
viding for bankrupt tradeſmen, there are but few for 
reduced gentlemen, v. 27. [ vi. 5]. 

The compting-houſes of vb wr the ſhape: of | 
flouriſhing tradeſmen, the publie offices, will find em- 
ployment for the one; but how can the other 3 not 
brought up to pes ; knowing not ſo much as the mean- 
ing of the word diligence; never uſed to confinement ; 
deeming attendance a ſlavery ; and expecting, Da. 
to rank with his employer; and to be allowed to inſu 
more uſeful fellow - domeſtics; how can ſuch a one 5 
made uſeful either to himſelf" c or "others? v. 27, 28. * 

6J. 

” feta and | parkmony are two extremes equally to 
be avoided, v. 28. {vi.'6]. -'- 


See Addreſs to. Mex in the ay World. MN 1880 
238 27 IS WT 131 * 
. F. i 
heir 
| do had Families decayed. 


| DavcnTiRrs, of a deca Famil &' en 
ken get haſbands, iii. 228. [iv. Til F 
hey Men of great fortunes look higher ; men of ſmall 
* muſt look out for wives to enlarge them ; and men of 
RY E buſineſſes, are afraid of young women who are 
ag tter born than portioned, ibid. 

A prudent young woman will therefore bend to her | 
circumſtances ; yet would ſooner live fingle all her 7 
be rather than not W with n PRE” of . 


ibid. 
In- i 
YounG women a deeply read i in romances, are — to 
* expect to find in their own. boſoms emotions and fervors 


vÞ in paſſion, like what are deſcribed in thoſe books; and 
not finding them for a worthy man who may happen to 


tra- Ali | 4 | b be 


* 


262 Sentiments, &c. extracted fron 
be recommended to them, oſten become the prey of 
fops and flatterers, vi. 204. [vii. 204]. 
- Romancing girls are apt to look upon love as a blind 
zrreſiſtable deity, whoſe darts fly at random, and admit 
neither defence nor cure, vi. 205. [ vii. 20 ]. 
1 ping e ſhould condeſcend to be happy in ſuch x 
way as ſuits their mortal ſtate, ibid. . | 
Liking is often miſtaken for love. When indulged, 
it frequently leads the inconſiderate mind into the laby. 
rinths of that paſſion,” and lays even a young creature, 
not TY under a neceſſity of combating all her 
von nm a chimera of her own creating, vi. 206. (vii, 
A young woman may poſſibly meet with perſons more 
accom 1154 in ſome e. than her 42 huſband: 
But, if me be t, ſhe will not ſuffer her eye to 
lead her into miſery, when an additional tie of duty for. 
bids its wandering, ibid. oo 
The duty of a reaſonable and modeſt young woman, 
were ſhe even without parents and friends, forbids Fancy 
to be her guide, as much as the ſacred engagement of 
ores a forbids it to be her tormenter, vi. 207. I vi. 
207]. . ee 1 og > . 
| Ven women 'ought to take their- rules from plain 
common ſenſe ; and not from poetical refinements, ibid. 
+ Gratitude, with a generous mind, will ſupply the 
place of love, vi. 219. [vii 2191. 175 
ITbe exertion of that benevolence, which a good 
woman cannot but ſhew to a worthy mind, will make 
an obliging man happy in marriage, tho*,vehement love 
on her {ide was not at firſt in the queſtion, ibid. 
If the ſecond man be worthy, a woman may be.happy, 
who has not been indulged in her firſt fancy [Hence the 
ſaying, ſo much decry'd by heroic girls, Marry, love will 
follow] vi. 225. [vii. 225]. i » SR 
Ste Advice to omen.  Delicacy. Daughters. Fe- 
mmaalities. Female Dignity. Girls. Love. Lover. 
Fi Love. Love at ff Sight. Clandiftine Mar- 
riages. Modeſty. Single Women. Vincibility 
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Faſhion. 


th Hiſtory f's Sir Ca. Granvizon. 263 


Faſhion. Dreſs. Novelty. Ss 


Lad goodneſs, when it condeſcends not to comply” | | 
with the innocent faſhions of the N will ſit 
fully upon a man, iii. 353. [W. 13 
W — N. K A 2, is over, 
the _— pleaſure is — and other novelties are 
e e pool of life from tagnating, 
iv. 88. [257 
Pee eps, whether at court or church, on a 
marriage, Lady G. ſays, are a compliment made to fine 
cloaths and jewels, at the expence of modeſty, ibid. 
Faſhion, tho called decorum, has often beat modeſty 
out of the houſe, ibid. * 
In the article of priety and 


degree, as well as Falhion, ſhould I be 2 v. 203. 
(vi. 181]. 


Singularity 1 ofually an indication of ſomething wrong 
in judgment, ib. 
dee Good Man. Good Wife. Modeſty. Prudence. 
Politeneſs, Public Places. The Wald. 


Female Dignity. B 
How can men expect that delicacy from. the by 1 
which is their ornament and diſtinction, if they Bold 
_— CO and treat them with indignity ? ii. 31 7. 
ni. 61 
: A generous man, for the honour of the ſex; will be 
concerned, if he is in ſuch a ſituation, as obliges him to 
decline propoſals made to him by the friends of A lady, 
who honours him with her eſteem, ibid. * .. 1 = 
Ladies who ſpeak favourably of a man in his? ab- 
ſence, who forms not pretenſions upon them, would, per- 
haps, ſoon convince that man of his miſtake, well ti 7 
n to riſe upon their declared good ene 
im, ii. 319. [iii 63]. | 
CE EE LES en =. 
proper perſons bec 1 , more ho-—- 4 
nour 9 ＋ „ e other A pi 
ne den. 
muſt [be unworthy of a good — and d diſters, - 


and]. 
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and] have fallen into bad c EM 
have been favoured with * 1. 8 7 t » 


women, induce W er hold che er chen 
1 [204]. - Frez 4 * 

he eauſe of vietue and the fox can hardly be ſep 
— be. 17:29 D456: 3920 4; 910 !52:g 189109177 
It is a N thing to all women to have a inn; in 
love, whether with themſelves or not becauſe à man oy 


it, recognizes the dignity : ene nz 
ae ban thomigma,s, 15 ey 
| Politeneſs, as well as gratitude, will ever ye 2 


is man to ackno . farqur 60 him, 
as a condeſcenſion, iii. 100, [260]. 


Female — by' be argued wich, courte 


perſuaded, iv. 304. [v. 175. 
A woman, tho' ſhe happens to. be inferics in birth 


and fortune to the man w addreſſes her, ſhould retain 
a Dignity that ſhall ſet her ore. cither inſalt or con- 
tempt, iv. 393. CV. 264 J. ' 
The young woman. whoſe duty and: cnctiiiation were 
able divided, will CY 2 9 choice of a man of the 
heſt forcune and merit, v. 70, 71. [vi. 48, 49]. 
ws princeſs, in the eye of all her friends, will 
Pad ar l of a polite and good man, make a 
deſerving e's woman? Howe will his affection for her 
augment her conſequence with gat tes. v. 1 157 
knen, % apo, ads. = 
Bee Advice to Women. Courthip. e Ge. 
neraſity. Good _— a e Wo⸗ 
. 0 | 


"Femalities; 


n ho havin Kay on es in 2 
3 diſtracted with the variety of his rich 


bor Beale e e dhe hid under eee 
flame out 4 the bung (A.. Selby) i. 31. [ili]. 
The love — ſwallows up the hearts and 


b welcome, ibid. 


. tht Hiſtory of Sir Cu. GR any ISON, 26 8 
There are points in which all women agree, and make 
à common Cauſe of them, i. 32. L,]. ; * 


It is a ſigu, ſays Sir Rowland Meredith, when women 


are deſirous to 'conecal their age, that they think they 
ſhall be good for nothing, when in years, i. 46. fibi4].- 
Women can do no leſs than reward a man by their 
ſmiles, who makes himſelf a monkey to divert them, 
i. 58. [ibid]. | | 
Women's 
ſtandings, i. 55: [ia]. | 
Marriage, like Aaron's rod, often ſwallows up female 
friendſhip, ibid. * 8 
The fault of the women, in the 


preſent age, is, that 


they will hardly ſtay till they are aſked ; yet conßder not, 


that men value nothing highly, but what they obtain 
with difficulty, i. 265. [ibid]. | 
It is an eaſy thing to alarm a woman on the fide of 
her vanity, i. 266. 755%. | II 1 
Women and painters make viſitors who admire them, 


Women are ſo much in love with compliments, that 
rather than want them, they will compliment one another, 


frequently run away with their under- 


yet mean no more by it, than the men do, i. 268. 


[ibid]: | he | 

Love ſecrets are generally the cement of female friend- 
ſhips, ibid. | | 

The Devil's at home, a phraſe that ſeems to be verified 
by the practice of the modern women, i. 270. [ibid]. 


A woman cannot be guilty of a meaner pride, than that 


of ſeeing a number of men in her train, i. 301. [i. 
The man, ſays Sir Thomas Grandiſon, who argues with 
a woman on points in which nature, and not reaſon, is 
concerned, muſt follow her through a thouſand windings, 
yet at laſt be beat out of the courſe, ii. 69, 70. 75, 76. 
(170, 171. 176, 177]. | 


Folly in women, /ays the ſame gentleman, is a native 


of the ſoil: a very little watering will make it ſprout, 
ed, ii. 71. [172]. * 3 
T never in my life, /ays he, knew a woman who was 
wite by the experience of others, 7b:g. e 
s N 


and choak che noble flowers which education has plant- 
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The blind God, «dds be, often ſets women on a pace- 
ing beaſt: they amble, prance, parade upon it, till 
the r heads turn round; and then they gallop over hedge 
and ditch ; leap fences ; and duty, decency, anddiſcre. 
tion are trodden under foot, ii. 75. [76]. IT 
- Matrimony and liberty, is a girliſh connexion, 11, 170, 
[271]. „ a 1 ES . 
- Giddy women ſeldom doubt a man, who doubts not 
himſelf, tho they ſhould the more ſuſpect him for his 
r ORE Ss 
The man who knows how to ſay agreeable things to. 
a woman, has. her vanity on his. fide ; fince to doubt 
his veracity, would be to queſtion her own merit, 2574. 
Women, where love and their own happineſs inter- 
fere, are the moſt incompetent. judges of all others, 
ji. 182. [283]. F 5 
What muſt be the woman who makes. contrivances 
neceſſary to induce her to do a right, a kind, an oblige- 
ing thing ? ii. 300. [iii. 13 J]. 
A woman who hopes to encreaſe her conſequence, by 
appearing indifferent to the addreſſes of a man ſhe likes, 
deals with him as common buyers and ſellers do with 
petty chapmen, ii. 392. [iii. 136]. „„ 
Women, by perſeverance, may out-teaze, if they 
cannot out- argue, the wiſeſt man, ii. 407. [iii. 151]. 
The Female eyc expects to be gratified: whence men 
.. ot e often ſucce2d, when men of merit fail, 
"= 164]. : — 1 
| 4 639g their little affectations in their love affairs, 
frequently gratify their own punctilio only: to a pene- 
- trating eye they diſcover by them, what they wiſh to 
conceal, iii. 12. [172]. _ i ef 
Where is the ſenſe of a woman's parading with a wor- 
thy man, of whoſe aff-Etion ſhe has no reaſon to doubt, 
and whoſe v;ſits the allo s! in. 72. [232]. 
All women, , om the grardmother to the grand daugb- 
ter, g. ving the ſtories of their louis, ofa to 
- have it thought they were very diff.cult to be won, 
' evhether th y were ſo, or not. 448 -Þ 
Some vomen act by their lovers, as if they thought 
- eoyneſs and modeſty the ſame thing, iii. 72. [232]. _ 
. ö 33 Others, 


* 


to. 
b 
| 
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Cthers, as if they were ſenſible, that if they wie 
not inſolent, they muſt drop into the arms of a lover 
on his firſt queſtion, ii, 72. [2321 

Handſome men may attach giddy women, 4 
ſay ing a ſi ngle word, ii. 125. [285]. 

Women do not often fall in love with philoſophers, 
i. 126. [296]; -< 55 

An humourſome woman js not always fo much to be 
blamed as her mother, iii. 237. [iv. 23]. 

Women, whether in courtſhip or not, diſlike not v vi- 


vacity in a man, ui, 243. [iv. 29]. . 


Some of them will be better pleaſed with an innocent 
freedom, than with profound reſpect, ibid. we 

Angry women are. formidable only to thoſe who are 
afraid of their anger, or who make it a ſerious thing, 
ibid. 

A man of common penetration may eaſily ſee to the 
bottom of a woman's heart; a cunning woman cannot 
hide it ; a good woman will not: the difficulty lies in 
her not knowing her. own mind, iii. 245, [iv. 32]. 

Women, defigned to be dependent. as well as meek 
creatures, when left to their own, wills,. often know. not 
what to reſolve upon, ibid. 

Women are ſo uſed to courtſhip, that they know not 
hw to do right things without ir—Nor always with it, 


il, 247. Liv. 33]. 
hat a tormentreſs can that woman be, who can vex 


a huſband, yet keep her own temper ! iii 316. [Liv. 102]. 


Women love not to be preſeribed to, even in the points 


to which they are not naturally averſe, iv. 83. 


255}; 
And for this very reaſon, /ays Lady G.—?ecauſe it be. 


comes them to ſubmit to preſcription, ibid. 


1 believe, adds Gb, if my good man withed me to. ſtay - 


at home, I ſhouid torture my brain, as other 0 wives 
do for inventions to go abroad, 7614. 


The ſex, ſays Signor — never know 3 minds, 


: fe. when they meet with obltacies to their wills, iv. 282. 
lv. 153]: 


Or lex, ſays Lady G. is a fooliſh ſe Too little or 


too much parade: Vet were it not, that we muſt be 
afraid to appear forward to the wan him elf, we ſhould 


N - treat 


— 


captious babies, occaſionally ; ; and did not the ame idle 


women. 


ol their im:giaations] 4 are romancers, ibid. 
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treat the opinion of the weep with contempt, v. 114, 
2 * 92, 93]. | 
omen who aim at eee and are ſolicitons 
to take their meaſures from the judgment of thoſe with- 
out them, 3 behave like ſimpletons (Lady G. ) v. 
115. [vi. 
e ſouls, add; FR form their notions of what 
ought to be a man's behaviour in courtſhip, either on 


what oy have read, or by the addreſſes to themſelves 
of fome 


vourite filly fellow, who, perhaps, was equally 
auk ward and unmeaning [tho in a weak hour he appear. 
ed to them the flower of courteſy] ibid. 

Wiſe or fooliſh before, we are all equally fooliſh when 


in love, ſays the ſame Lady; the ſame froward, t 


aſſion make men as great fools as ourſelves, they would 
hardly think us worthy of their purſuit, v. 116. [vi. 94]. 


We women, ay, Lady G. muſt have 1 to ind 


fault wich in a good man, v. 118. [ vi. 96}. * 


Women generally like not a man the leſs for 
ſomething to mend in him, v. 2.0 [vi. 125]. 


Women, Mr. Selby ſays, ws" but, the apes, of © one 


another, v. 165. [vi. 143]. 


There is a time in every woman's > Re, in which the 
eye, rather than the judgment, is the director of her 
heart, v. 178. [v1. 156]. 

We women, /ays Lady G. are afraid of a wide man, 


No wonder therefore that we feldom chooſe one, when 
a fool offers, v. 183. [Vi. 161]. 


Nor is, adds he, a pi udent man a favourie with us 
{ whence, ſo many unhappy marriages] v. 184.'ſvi. 162]. 

For, the man who is prudent, or but ſuſpeAed to be 
ſo, in love, is guilty of an heterodoxy in the eyes of 
[The very word and thing called prudence, is 
excluded from the female notion of oy v. 186. {vi. 


We women, Lady G: eee i ou 
love affairs, now not bat is beſt” for ourſelves, 
i id. 


A 1 wemen, more or leſs [perhaps from the brillianey 
Young 


can eaſily add all g ualities to the plauſible 
ance, vi. 201. [ii. 201. 


all forts of heroiſm, vi. 216. [ vii. 215]. 
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Young women, [every one loving to raiſe a duſt, to 
ſhew her ſignificance] are apt to look upon a ſtate of 
tranquillity as a ſtate of inſipidity, ibi. 

Women love power; yet ſeldom know how, to make 
a right uſe of it, v. 201. [vi..479]. + 444 oe 

Women ſometimes, by their very reſerves, betray 
their expectations, v. 297. [vi. 275]. _ 


A proud woman ſhould. be above owing obligation 


to _w man for bearing with her foibles, v, 307, [vi. 
2881. * 0 1 1 Ae 981 * hg 
You, maidens, ſays Lady G. (in the wantanneſs . of 
ber wivacity) are generally poor, proud, pragmatical 
mortals: you profeſs ignorance, but in heart 1magine, 
you are at the tip-top of your wiſdom, v. 308. [ vi. 286]. 
True female reſignation lies only in words, v. 309. 


[vi. 287]. 


The firſt vice of the firſt woman was curioſity, and it 
runs through the whole ſex, v. 317. [vi. 295 ]]. 
Women, whether weakly or robuſt, are hardly ever 


tired with dancing on joyful occaſions. On ſuch they 


will tire the men; ſome few of thoſe excepted, who 
like themſelves, are brought up to be idle and uſeleſs, 
(Lady G.)] v. 368. ['vi. 340]. Fd 

A petulant woman is always increaſing the number of 
Ip" an to thoſe who bear with her, vi. 56. 
vii. 56]. F 

When a woman's eye leads her choice, imagination 
1 
of 


The words conſtancy and per ver ſencſit are often ſynony- 
mous terms, — uſed of girls in Gre the x * 
The parents and guardians of ſome young women, 
if they would ſucceed in their wiſhes in a young man's 
favour, will find it their ſureſt way, to quarrel with him, 
and forbid him their houſe, vi. 216. [vii. 2161. 
See Advice to Women. Daughters. Fancy. Girl. 
Firſt Love. Love at firſt Sight. Modeſty. Single- 
Women. Vice. Vanity. Widows, Wit. 


N 3 1 - Fencing;. 


Oppoſition, or reſiſtance, is the, ſoul, the eſſence, 


Sentiments, &c. extraBted from 
F 'encing, 


Younc men in their warm blood, often ſeem to think 
they have in vain learned to fence, if they never ſhew | 
their {kill in a duel, (Mr. Locke) i. 370. 15 1 

It muſt be remembred that Fencing is called the ſcience 3 
of defence; not of offence, ibid. 

A dexterity at the weapons is likely to lead young 

gentlemen into low company, ibid. 
Sce Challenges. Duelling. Mapei 


Filial Pety. | 

A 6c00D man will, in all he may, do credit to his 
father's memory, v. 203. [vi. 181]. 

And will rather chooſe to build upon, than demoliſh, 
his father's foundations, v. 203, vi. 21. 23. [Vi. 181. 
vii. 21. 23]. 

The lots of a father, where a great eſtate is to deſcend 
to the ſon, is the teſt either of a noble or ignoble hear, 
v. 242. [vi. 220]. | 

See Good Man. Parents and Children. Youth, 

FLaTTERY. See Compliments. 


ForceD Mazzracrs. See Perſuaſion. 


: Forgivingnels. 


TAT perſon makes another great, into whoſe power 
he puts forgiveneſs of an injury, vi. 251. [vii.- 251}. 

Let all my revenge, ſays the excellent Clementina, 
4 ſpeaking of her barbarous Couſin Laurana, be in her 
| + | compunction from my forgiveneſs, and from my known 
5 wiſhes to promote her welfare, vi. 285 feb 253). 
[| 1 See Generofity. Magnanimity. - 
Fox rirup E. Sze Magnanimity. 
ary HunTtERrs. See Chai ridge, 


Frankneſs of Heart. Reſerve. | 


| 
f | 21 H E godlike man has nothing to conceal, i L. 413. [ii. 98]. 
; F rankneſs of Heart is a criterion of i innocence and 


a, 1.1 250 
80 | 49- [ 2 Why 


* 


—— —U[„— — 


— — 


is 
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Why ſhould young ladies be aſhamed to own a love 
for a worthy object, when proper perſons, for motives 
not ungenerous, make enquir:es? ii. 156, 257). 

Frankneſs of Heart demands equal trankneſs, Wi, 40. 
64. (141. 165 J. 

That may be an afeRtation i in one company, ab may 
be but a neceſſary reſerve in another, iii. 42. [143]. 


The men are theic own enemies, fn Ai, Byron, if x 


they wiſh women to be open-hearted and fincere, and 


ate not ſo themſelves, v. 198, 199. [vi. 176, 177]. 


The women are inexcuſable who play either the co- 


quet or prude with a man of unqueſtionable integrity, 
ililu. 


See Advice to ae Affectation. Concealment. 
Love. Lover. Ingenuouſneſs. Men and Women. . 


Modeſty. Single Women. © 
. Friendſhip. - Friend. 


Farzups nir and Reſerve are incompatible, i i. 250. 
ibid) 
Confidence engages confidence, i. 260. [ibid 


- 


Kindred minds will- find out and allimilate with each 
| Other, i. 300. [ibid]. 


The tenderneſs ſhewn to us by friends who would keep 
from us the ſull knowlege of an unhappy event, when 


we ſuſpect all is. not as we with, is often as painful to 


us, as would be the wor N communication, 1. 338. 


ü. 23]. 


[Our 1 imaginations are haveby ſet at work, and more- 
over] the ſtrength of mind and diſcretion [oppoſed in 
the concealer, and the weakneſs in that of the perſon 
concealed from, ſometimes, carries with ; it an appearance 
of inſult, ibid. 

The perſon who is conſulted for his advice, ſhoul 
have no retroſpection to himſelf, that might in the lea 
affect the conſulter, i. 359. [ii. 44]. 


Love may be ſelfiſh ; but F Kadhip ſthat deſerves 
the name] cannot, ii. 60. [161]. 


The man who conſiders him elf as the firſt perſon in 
a Friendſhip, in caſes that may hurt the other, Hops 
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de reminded, that he jud as meanly of the. under- 


ſanding as of the juſtice of that other, ii. 131. {232}. 


No. motive. of et can 1a a wrong, action, 
il. = Di. 9}. 


Thoſe who have a claim open us for our Friendlkip, 
ſtould not be called otber people, ii. 271. Lili. 1 IS 
6 5 is the bales and ſeaſoning of. ifs. I. 318. 
iti. 62 
A man who, is ca pable of. Friendſhip, in the true 
meaning of the word, —— be de in any of the 


ſocial duties, 181d. 


No Friendſhip can be held wich a man, who, aſking 
advice, 1s angry with his friend for ſpeaking his mind, 
i. 325. Liü. 69]. 

e may love a Friend with all his faults ; but ſhould 
rot be blind to them, iii. 5. [a65)., 

Friendſhip ought not to byas againft juſtice, however 
dear to us may. be the one *. however indifferent to 
us the other, iii. 6. (160) | 

Friendſhip cannot be kept with a young man, who i 8 
under the dominion of diſſolute companions, and will not 
allow of remonſtrances 3 in caſes that concern his morals, 
iii. 48. [208]. 

What a ſolitarineſs, what a gloom, what a darkneſs, 
mult poſſeſs the mind that can truſt no friend with its 
inmoſt thoughts ! wi. 81. [241]. 

Ihe eſſence of Friendſhip is communication, mingliog 
of hearts, and emptying our ** ſoul into that of a 
true friend, ibid. 

People of condition have more flatterers than friends 
about them, iii. 82. [242]. 

The Friendſhip of a” good man is a credit to every 
one whom he honours wah it, ii. 235. [iv. 21]. 

5 Friendſhip 1 is the baſis of true love, iii. 
2 iv. oy 

7h; v.64] Friend ought not to be polluted b y affixing ideas 
to it, that cannot be connected with it, iii. 312, [iv. 98]. 
True Friendſhip is a delicate union of like minds, 


that exalts the human nature, ibid. 


There may be love, which, though it has no. view 
but to Eno yetevenin wedlock ripens not into Friend. 
ſhip, ibid. hy 5 An 
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er- An open and generous heart will not permit a cloud 
. to hang long upon the brow of a Friend, without en- 
In, quiring into the reaſon of i, in hopes to he able to dif- 
| pel it, iv. 155. [v. 26]. 
ip, An abatement in the freedom of a Friend, is a * 
| of unworthineſs upon one's ſelf, and ought to be ob- 
8, viated the moment it is obſerved, 157% 
\ True Friendſhip being difintereſted, and more intel- 
* lefual boob ha is noblet than that deified 880 
iv. 203. [v 
"That Fro dihip is is only N which, on 
ng calls, exerts not itſelf in action, iv. 212. ſv. 83]. 
nd, A prudent man, when he lends his aſſiſtance to his 
diſtreſſed Friend, aims onl e and legal, not- 
1d romantic, redrefs, v. 11. 72821 1 
a The Friendſhip of a good man makes life defirable,. | 
wm v. 29. [vi. 7]. 
to A' gendrous tirkti knows wot In when Jaitice, and the: | 
5 ſervice of his Friend, ſtand in oppoſition to it, 1644. | 
18 A worthy and modeſt man will be thankful for ad- : 
not vice; and will be ready to doubt the love of the Friend, 
ls, who gives him cauſe to queſtion his friendly freedom. 
| with him, vi. 80. [vii. 80]: 
ſs, Friendſhip will, at pleaſure, 'make a ſafe bridge over 
us ſeas; it wil 1] cut an eaſy e thro) rocks and moun- C 
| tains; and join together ant countries, vi. 287. [vii-. Þþ 
08 287]. * 
| 2 | Kindred ſouls are always near, ibid. I 
See Duties Moral and Religious. Good Man. Inge- 
nds nuouſneſs. * Magnanimity. — Fru 
dence. 
655 £1 "ot 5 
ii, | Gaming. G 1 0 ll, 
Wan, but.» ans Gi emis wh te Me a 1 
eas raſhneſs or inconfideration ? iv. 196. [v. 67]. 1 
- Succeſsful Gameſters, who, before they play'd, were: | 
ds, poſſeſſed of fortunes which would have enabled them If 
| to anſwer the ſtakes they play'd for, had they been x 
T loſers, have ſome plea to make to the loſer, ibid. | 
— If the loſer would bave —— payment W 1 
3. | had. - if 
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had he been a winner, he oaght not to cn if they 
are rigorous to him, iv. 196. [V. 67 J]. 

The man who calls in The laws of bia county to his | 
aid; when he bas been a loſer, will have this benefit, 
has. he can never again be ſeen in the lame e 
7 * « 

A man diſtreſſed by Gaming, ought to take care that 
he becomes not himſeif one of the v men he bas ſo 
much reaſon to wiſh he had avoided, 7 | 

- And that he permit not creditors from valuable con- 
ſiderations to ſuffer by him, ibid. 

What honeſt man would not rather bo a ſufferer, 
than the defrauder? bid. 5 
What a diabolical nature muſt chat man — who, 
having been ruined himſelf, will endeavour to draw in 

other men to their ruin? ibid. 

A juſt man will diveſt himſelf of his whole fortune, 
if neceſſary, for the ſatisfaction of his creditors, and 
live within the pittance their penerobey will allot him for 
ſubſiſtence, iv. 197. [v. 68]. 

And this not only for juſtice ſake ; but, were his dif- 
ficulties. owing to his own inconideration, as a puniſh- 
ment ſor it, ibid. 

To what pity can a man ow who will _ to hazard 
a cercainty, in hope of obtaining a ſhare in the A 
of others ? ibid. 

Strange! that a man ſhould be ſo infatuated, as to 
put on the caſt of a die, the eſtate of which he is in un- 
2 poſſeſſion from his anceſtors ! iv. «390. U.. 
26 

Let who will ſay, chat he who hopes to win what be- 
longs to another, does not deſerve to loſe, his own? 


ibid. 


A loſer at play will have che leſs reaſon for in 


the unhappy ſituation to which he has reduced himſelf, 
if his loſles 3 him to a right lenſe 2 his > fly, iv. 


; 399- Dv. 270]. . 3 


- 


at n | 


41 N anworthy man promoted, runs away with the re re- 
3 to the worthy, i. 11 [ibid. 
y 


Wa. | 1 
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By the ſoftneſs or harſhneſs of the voice; dome - 
ment may be made of the heart and manners of = wo- 
man, /ays Sir Rowland Meredith,” i. 43. (ibid). 

There are many bad wives, who would * been 
good ones, had they not married to their dilke, i. 101. 
ibid]. 
Good beginnings are neceſſary to good progreſſes, and; 
to happy concluſions, i. 102. [ibid]. 

The love of two: worthy people for each other, is a: 
a proof of the goodnels: oh dic Gay en i. 108. 
ibid]. 
Diſgoſts and affections cannot always be reaſonably 
accounted for, i. 114. [ibid]. © 

An honeſt man muſt appear in every light with ſuch 
advantages, as will make even e agreeable; 
i. 121. {ibid þ | 

Bad habits are ſooner ee. chan ſhaken. off, 
i. 125. [ibid]. | 

How many chings moſt 2 man do in an exigence, who. 


| knows not what is right to be done! i. 174. [ibid]. 


Perſons 'who-are ready to- apologize for — 
before they are accuſed, are to be ſuſpected, i. 254. 
ibid. 

What ſtraws do we catch at, to ſave our drowning” 
hopes of the recovery of a dying friend, while Ivy 
tinues, i. 283. [ibid] | 

Singularity i is a fault to which great we are too 
often ſubject, i. 322. [ii. 7]. 

Thoſe Who hay leaſt to do, are are generally the buſieſt: 
people in the world, i. 345. Lii. 30]. 
A man ſhould always miſtruſt himſelf, when inclina« 

tion is ſtrong, i. 417. Iii. 102]. 

Alarming ſpirits love not to be alarmed; 3 ii. 7. [108]... 

Subjects may go off happily in converſation, w 
will not bear recital, Ii. 13. [414]. / 8 

The wives and daughters of citizens, too > generally, 
are the apes of the gentry, ii. 58. [159]. 

There would be no ſupporting life, were we to feet 
quite as poignantly for ochers, as we do for per e 


ii. 6 I 
4 0 N 6 - Roifiabus: 
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 Boiſtrous ſpirits, whether fathers, huſbands, [or maſters] 
are y,,moſt obſerved, ii. 80. [181]. 

Perſons of vpn abilities ſeldom err in ſmall points, 
ii. 217. [318 J. 

The = Great Bricain we Ne TY uſeful 
members of the commonwealth, ii. 242 Aba 

One weakneſs, [as one 9 a the pa- 
rent of another, ii. 333. [wi Th 

Thoſe men who are the ieſt to give nde, are 
generally when brought to the teſt, No moſt unfit to 

pport their own inſolence, ii. 354. Lili. 98]. | 

"The epithets, pretty, young,- little, are great fo 
of. harſh words, ii. 380. [iil, 124]. _ 

; Whiſpers in converſation are no more to be bent 
W fn a play, ii. 396. [ii 140]. 
Diſingenuous perſons do raſh things, and try to find 
an excute for them afterwards, iii. LS £04, } Shay 

Fear will make cowards loving, i iii. 330. [iv. 116], 

A diſappointed lover does not bly fix again, iſt, 
342. Civ. 1281]. | 

Different means may be taken to ane at the ſame 
end, iii. 348. [iv. 134]. 

Great fortunes are great ſnares, iii. 384. iv. 160]. 
The man who builds a merit on his San, ſhews, 
that it is not natural to him, iv. 51. [223]. - 

When we have taken a liking to any perſon, we are 
very ſolicitous that he ſhould Vita; om _y well of us, 
iv. 53. [225]. | 
It is no bad ſign in a _— perſon, to retain a rere. 
rence for the good, iv. 57. [229]. 

It is generally. t the hy + thoſe who intend not to 
amend, to ſet their hearts againſt their . 07710 000 
iv. 175. [v. 46]. 

It often happens, that the man who was once molt 
likely to be happy in a near alliance with a reſpe&able 
amily, is, on the fruſtrating of his hope; locked upon, 
and f.r that reaſon, as the moſt remote from i its — 

love, iv. 338. [v. 209]. 
We are often aniſhed by the rant of our own 
wiſhes, v. 5. [276]. 
There are circumſtances in which we think our be- 
baviour 
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hav iour was nat rig 1 ver know not in what it was 


mere 


Ong, 86. VI. 6 
e Kare 15 when 


not convinced, v. e 0. 85 
The mind can be but It will be as much filled 
with a ſmall diſagreeable occurrence; having no other, 

as with a large one, v. 312. * 250). 


The Engliſh populace, are honeſt, eee whe 
thy; and ſhew themſelves to be fo, when perſons of 


good character attract their admiration by 2 public ap · 


pxcanc ebe dee. [ Lor engage or 


undeſerved diſtreſs] v. 348. [vi. 326. 
"We know not preſently, how to frame our lips to 
new names, or new titles, v. 363. vi. $07 35870 
Baſhful people are always ng their own 19 


culties, v. 371. [vi. 343]. 
- wa. . E lt Gi others, than to be 
faultleſs ourſelves, icheing TI : | 

The reſpectſul or jour of poor neigh- 
bours, as a man of condition paſſes by them, will Lin 
the general character of ſuch a one, vi. 43. [vii. x 

The impending evil is always the moſt dreaded, tho' 
the avoiding of that, frequently leads to a much works 
vi. 99. {vii. 99). 

An eaſy heart will give a very different appearance. to 

proſpeQs, which from an uneaſy one, ſeem dark and 


Clout „ vi. 1 vii. 134]. 
In 9 RC we act but upon ral pro - 
babilities. One exception out of a thouſand, ought 
never to determine us, vi. 207. .[ vii. 207]. 
Very few of us, poor mortals, know what is beſt for 
ourſelves, vi. 232. [ vii. 232]. 
See Mi ;ſccllaneous Obſervations. 


Generoſity. Over-Generolity. 


Wunuar a conſciouſneſs of inferiority fills a generous 
mind, when it labours under the ſenſe of * it 
cannot return! i. 287. [ibid]. 

A generous man will not wiſh for the power of © Cir- 
FR a generous mind, ii. 122. [223]. 

Gp Pants is the mende of n ibid. 


A 


<a 
o 
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A man cannot be generous if eee Juſt, 11. 730. 
231 f 
0 * man will delight in giring ple pleaſure to 
others; but it ought not to — expe nſtances, hat 
would give pain to himſelf, ii. 281. [iii. 25. 

_ ous, ſpirit will not inſult the fallen, or diſ. 

however , they may have been, ii. 338. 
iii. 82 

* ee bear not to be ungeneroofly dealt with, 
11-345. [iii. 89 J. 

—— neroſity (which i is an Winner grace chan ever jabice) 
will not confine itſelf to obligations either written or ver- 
bal, iii. 43. [203]. 

True Generoſity has no mixture of pride or infolence: 
in — iii. 249. [iv. 35] 

Were policy only to be conſulted; a character for Ge- 
neroſity and Goodneſs is worth , 111. yes. iv. 
227. [iv. 114. v. 98]. } 

A generous man values riches principally as they en- 
able him to lay an obligation, and exempt him from the 
neceſſity of receiving one, ili. 348. [iv. 134]. 

A generous mind will be as oy to confer as to re- 
ceive a benefit, iv. 41. [213]. 

A difinterefted and grnerous man is born a ruler, i iv. 
227. [v. 981. 

How — will a. fine: 0 irited man think that: 
happineſs, which he cannot enjoy without giving pain 
to another! iv, 259. v. 63. [v. 130. vi. 471. | 

A generous mind win be pained to receive preſents, 
which it knows not how either to deſerve or wum, 
iv. 397. [V. 2681]. 

A generous man will be that he has two hands 
to one tongue: he will uſe the latter to declare that 
both the former are at the ſervice of a friend in diſtreſs, 
iv. 399. [v. 270]. 

Princes are not above aſking money of, Wer people, 
as _ * on the marriage of their children, v. 72. 

vi. 8 
a f 115 this would act more greatly this a prince, may, TY 
fore he is aware, be leſs than a gentleman, v. 73. [vi. 51)., 

A man x Gipoſed.o0 act nobly, and to ſacrifice his own | 

in- 
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intereſt, on particular occaſions, will meet with generous 
reſtraint from a man of ſpirit, v. 73. [ vi. 51 |. | 

A generous. man will be thought a weak man, if he 
ſubmit to impoſition, v. 173. [ vi. 151]. | 

A generous man, on being preferred by a lady who 
has ſeveral lovers, will not ſorbear pitying thoſe whoſe 
diſappointment is owing to his happineſs, v. 299. es 

5. (vi. 277. vil. 5). 

5 he lady, on ſuch an occaſion, muſt, if monky- 
minded, find a gentle ſigh ariſe in her boſom, whether 
the ſees the lovers ſhe has: refuſed, at -uſual places, or if 
they forbear to come, where they were ee to 
ſee or meet her, ibid. 

A generous mind will not accept of all that is offered 
by a generous mind, vi. 33. 78. [vii. 33.78 J]. 

A generous mind may be led into error; but when it 
knows * be error, 2 not continue in it, vi. 2524 

vii. 252 
po Henefcence. Good Man. Gratitade. Mag- 
. Modeſty. . ö 


Girls. 


Ginas, who among themſelves have a new ſet of 
company to talk over, and when a new admirer. is one 
of them, are not apt to break off converſation abruptly, 
i. 55. Li. 

A very young wife often makes a vapouriſh mother, 
1. 48. [149]. 

Girls ought not to marry before they have done grow- 
ing, ibid. 

yo early bloom in girls i is not to be wiſhed for, i 11. 300. Z 
(ui. 44 

There is as much difference i in Girls as in , wh 
regard to their maturing, ibid. 

When Girls begin to look out for admirers, N 
friends had better be aforehand with them, if poſſible, 
than to leave them to purvey for themſelves, iv. 56. 
La 
To give a Girl conſequence with herſelf, and to ſeem 
to repoſe a confidence in her diſcretion, is often a pro- 
per way to make her act mnt ibid. 


"the Parents 
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Parti ſpould not tos long treat as Girls, thoſs 
ters who'bave found out that they art women, and 
bo are treated as ſuch by others. © 
[= wh thus ſets forth the beginning and progreſs of love, 
in Girls; TE | 
Young Girls, ſays foe, finding themſelves veſted with 
new powers, and a ſet of new inclinations, turn their 
ſtaring eyes ont of themſelves, v. 184. [vi. 162}. - 
They imagine that they muſt receive as a lover the 
firſt ſingle man that fimpers at chem, ibi. 
Then return downcaſt for ogle, at he may ogle 
on without interruption, bft. 
They are ſoon brought to anſwer letters which con. 
feſs flames the writer's heart never knew, bid. 
The Girl doubts not either her gifts or her conſe. 
quence : She is more and more beautiful in her own 
eyes, as he more and more flatters her, ibid. 
Or if ſbe does doubt of ber own perfetions being ſi 
high as he ſeenii io think them, ſhe quiſtions not his 
ſincerity, and ſve: has heard a thouſand inflances of 
the mighty power of lowe, transforming plainneſi 
into beauty, in the eye of a lover. © | 
If her parents are a-verſe, the Girl is per- verſe; and 
the more, the leſs diſcretion there is in her paſſion, 1514. 
- She adopts the word cosflaucy: She declaims againſt 
' perſecution : She calls her idle flame love, which only 
was a ſomething ſhe knew not what to make of, a cu- 
pidity, that, like a. wandering bee, had it not ſettled on 
this lower, would on the next, whether bitter or ſweet, 
v. 185. [vi. 163]. FO PITS ann INET.00 
Love, adds this lively lady, is a word very happily at 
hand, to help giddy creatures to talk with, Cf look 
without confuſion of face on, a man, who, for the ſake, 
haps,-of her fortune only, tells her a thouſand falſe- 
Love is a paſſion that is generally confined to the day; 
of girlhood. Even Girls in love would laugh at a wo- 
man who was violently ſtung with that paſſion, after ſhe 
was turned of honeſt thirty, or was at years of diſcre- 
tion, vi. 214. [vii. 214]. | | | Fr 
| EL et 
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Ser the articles Daughters. Fancy. Love at fr 
Sight. Firſt Love. Clandeftine Marriages. Mo- 
deity. Parents a Children... 8 bun 
| Single Women. Vincibility Lu. 


Gronr. See Honour. 


Good Goodneſs 


Tuzez is a kind of magne tia. in Goodneſy | Bad 
people, indeed, will find out bad — to aſſociate with, 
in order to one another in countenance; but they 
are bound together by a rope of ſand, 11. 82 Li. 65 J. 

While truſt, confidence, love, ſympathy, by a feci- 
procation of beneficent offices, twiſt a cord, which bind 
good. men to one another, and cannot cally be broken, 
ibid. 
Ane is eflential to true happineſs, ; ii. 36g. [itt 
113 
r . and Greatneſs are ſynonomous terms, iii. 7. 

107 
Goodneſs is an uniform thing, and will alike influence 


| every part of a man's conduct, 15 43- 203], 


A good man will not value Manie 
alone, iii. 106. [206]. 5 
be paid to men z for better reaſons, 


Honour ſhoul 

than either for their riches or nobility, iii. 107. [2671 

5 mly ſo, iv. 221. 
* — 


he man who loves a young woman for the ſake 
100 7 Goodneſs, gives diſtinction to himſelf, vi. 3. 
vii. 3 

N Moral and 4 ons. Good Man. Mo- 


Good Man. Man if Honour, Honeſt Man. 


HonzsTy: is g 


ſenſe, Politeneſs, umiableneſs, 
all in one, i. 121. 


ibid]. 


A Man of Honour qualifies not in points of veracity, bes 
the occaſion either light or ſerious, i. 183. [4]. 
A good man, tho above ſingularity, will be 2 
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ed by the laws of reaſon and convenience, rather than 
by the faſhion, i. 190. [ibid] * 

Vice is 'a coward when it knows it will be reſolutely 
en i. 197. [ibi]. 


hat has a good man, unavoidably engaged i in a right 


cauſe, to iear-? i. 198. [i. 

Grandeur of air, accompanied with eaſe and freedom 
of manners, good breeding, acceſſibility, are qual fica- 
tions in a man. that will attract the general ove and 
reverence, 1.'255. [ibid]. 

The good ſenſe of a really fine gentleman, is not truſted 
over with ſournefs or moroſeneſs, 1b. 

He is above quarrelling with the world for trifles, ibid. 

But ftill more above making ſuch compliances with it, 
as would impeach either his konour or conſcience, ibi7 

He will live to himſelf, and to his own heart, and 
make- the approbation of the world, matter bat of le- 

cond conſideration with him, 7bid. _ 

He will not be miſled either by falſe glory, or falle 
ſhame, the great ſnares of virtue, 1%. 

Men of truly great and brave ſpirits, are generally 
humane, tender, merciful, i. 272. Cd] 

While men of baſe and low) minds are uſually tyran- 
nical, cruel, inſolent, where they have power, 1674. 

Deviations, which in common men will be deemed 


Night, are not to be excuſed in men of exemplary cha- 7 


1 1 n 


man will not be brought to difavow 2 « righ 
217 290. 


A man who 22 td pay a flere regard to laws 


divine and human, has no reaſon to fear a wicked man, 


i. 344. Lü. 214. 

A Man of Honour would not marry a princeſs, did henot 
think ſhe preferred him to all other men, i. 359. [ii. 44). 

A good man, where either truth or apr is concern- 
ed, will not palliate, i. 360. [ii. 45]. 

Occafion calls not out every man equally to an exer- 
tion of great and amiable qualities, ibid. - 

The man who can ſubdue his paſſion, and forgive a 
real Injury, is a hero, i. 362. [ii. 47]. 
A wiſe man will not ſee danger: But when he cannot 


avoid 


— 
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avoid it, he will conſider the occaſion as a call Aer him 
for fortitude, i. 363. [ii. 48 J. 

ntrepidity i in danger is ſometimes the means of extri- 
cating a man from it, i. 363, 364, 365. [ii. 48, 49, 30. 

A man who 13 not a timid man, has more reaſon than 
one who is, to be afraid of being provoked by inſult or 
affront, i. 377. [ii. 62]. 

A Good Man will honour him who lives up to his re- 
ligiovs profeſſion, whatever it be, 7bid. | 


A Good Man will not engage even in a national cauſe, 


without exammiyg the jaſtice,of it, i. 372. [ii. 57. 

„ merit has ſome forfeitures to pay, ii. 3. 

10 
b To make his enemies his friends; to put wicked men 
into a way of reformation ; and to make it a bad man's 
intereſt to be good; are happy incidents in the life of a 
worthy man, 11. 4. [106]. 

Equivocation. as little becomes the mouth of a worthy 
perſon, as a downright . that of a leſs y 
man, ii. 15. [116]. 

What a glory, as well in its influences, as in eſe, 
belongs to goodneſs, ii. 115. [216], 

An honeſt man fears not a ſcrutiny into his condo, 


ii. 119. {220}. 


Superior excellence, like ſunſhine, brings to light thoſe | 


ſpots and freckles in inferior worth, on compariſon, 
which were hardly before diſcoverable, ii. 123. [224]. 
A Good Man will not ſtoop to flatter any one; 
leaſt of all the great and the rich, ii. 128. [229]. . 
It becomes a good man, in ſome caſes, to often * 
ſeverity of his virtue, ii. 164. [265]. 
A Good Man will have a large charity ; but will not 
extend it to credulity, ii. 212. [313]. 


A worthy man will allow a third perſon, when que- - 


ſtions ariſe, to ſit in judgment n js actions, ü. 213. 


134. 
Goodneſs muſt love goodneſs, ii, 222. {3 


J. 
A Good Man will not ſuffer the ans. [323 of ak 


people's hearts to contract his own, ii. 232. [333]- 
A man who has made a right uſe of the power in- 


truſted to him, is amply rewarded in the conſciouſnels | 


of Agring ſo done, ii ii. 242. [343]. A 
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A worthy man will make it his ſtudy, as far as bis 


ower reaches, to raiſe the hearts of ſuch deſerving per- 
ons, as incyitable calamities have made [pirel, i ii. - 242. 


| ws Good Man will look upon every acceſſion of power 
to do good, as a new 1 of the r of his heart, 
” 243- [344]: 

A Good Man will not be guilty of Falſe modeſty, 
which, breaking out into — would give the 
ſuſpicion of a wrong direction, in caſes where it may be 
of uſe to ſuppoſe a right one, ii. 267. {u. 111. 

A Good Man lives to his own heart. He thinks it 
not good manners to {light the world's opinion; tho te 
will regard it only in the ſecond place, ii. 268. [iii. 12]. 

A Man of ſpirit and goodneſs will not, by his com- 
eee enormities of the great, ii. 281, 


* Man will be ready to do what i is right, with- 
out ben compelled to do it by law, ii. 287. [iii. 31. 
A truly beneficent man, having power, will aim at 
amending the hearts, as well as fortunes, of his friends 
and dependents, ii. 342. [iii. 88 ]. 

A benevolent man will not wich to hold in his -= 
the power, tho' he were not to exert it, of diſtreſſin 
the heart of a worthy man whom he has obliged, an 
whoſe honour, he diſtruſts not, ii. 343. [iii. 29}. | 

A Good Man muſt have difficulties to encounter with, 
oy which a man of the world would not be embarraſſed, 

* 249. [3k 90. 

ow much more glorious a hte | is that of the 
friend of mankind, than * of the conqueror of na- 
tions ! ii. 357. Lin. 101]. 
The life of a good man [however unfaſhionable the 
24 pag is & continual warfare with his ere iii. 1 

22 
x Good Man, tho' he will valuc his own countrymen, 
yet will think as highly of the worthy men of every na- 
tion under the ſun, iii. 180. [ 340]. | 
| A Man of Honour will deem his good name his 
riches ; his integrity his grandeur ; Oy to bim are 
_ princes as they od ili. 181. ann A 
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A good man, is a N of the Almighty's 5 creation, 
li. 15 3431. 
The public has a ſuperior d! 5 the abilities of 'a 
wiſe and good man, ili. 217. 1. 3} 
Where there are two lizhts, which the bahufvicup of 


any perſon may be ſet, à good man will always 2 
— moſt favourable, iii. 220. [iv. 6]. 


A Good Man has no demands upon his eſtate or for- 
tune, but thoſe of reaſon, [and therefore will have it in 
his power to do generous things] iii. 248. — 41. 

The heart of a worthy man is ever on- 


will be pained when he cannot {peals al Ger b i i it 
ji. 277. [iv. 63]. 


It is ſometimes difficult for really good people, to for- 
bear doing ſomething more than goodneſs requires of 
them, iii. 282. [iv. 68]. 

A Good Man, in humble imitation of the Al 
will be an encourager of the penitent, and an humblet 
of the impenitent, iii. 284. [iv. 70]. 

If a Good Man cannot be happy in his own. affairs, 
he will rejoice in every opportunity-put into his hands to 
promote the felicity of others, iii. 296. [iv. 82]. 

Io be reſpected by the worthy is to be ranked as one 
of them, iv. 42. [21 

This reward have good perſons, that thoſe who will 
not og ans; them, nevertheleſs, revere them, iv. 57. 
(229J. 

Thoſe =O love a Good Man, do honour to themſelyes, 


_ Iv. 64.7 


233J. 
A Good Man will take his meaſures of right and wrong 
from his conſcience > iv. 158; [v. 29]. - 


Whether his goodneſs be gracefully — my or not, 
he will rejoice in having been — to do a Juſt and 
generous thing, ibid. l 


Let a Good Man travel all the world over, he will 
go from friend to friend, e [v. 361. 


A Good Man is ſuperior to attempts that are not 


grounded on honour and conſeience, iv. 167. [V. 38]. 


Women of {light fame have no way e come at 2 pro- | 
dent and virtuous man, ibid. 


While women of virtue are fecure "IAA any” atiempes 
* 


of his, ibid. 


9 
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The Good Man will be ready to queſtion the refti- 
tate of his own heart, if, on examination, he has not 
reaſon to hope, that charity is the 9 of his graces, 
iv. 195. [v. 66. 6 

It is a great point gained with a Good Man, when, 
on looking impartially back on his own conduct, on 
ſome great event, whether proſperous or not, that he is 
entirely ſatisfied with himſelf, iv. 262. [v. 133]... 

A generous Man can enjoy the reward, in the good 
action, and look for no other, iv. 274. Cv. 145]. 
Such a one can forget his own intereſt, when a ripht 
and juſt meaſure is to be taken, iv. 289. [v. 160]. 
The Man, who, in the greater actions of his life, 
thinks himſelf under the All-ſeeing eye, will not be 
afraid of a fellow-creature's ear, iv. 291. [v. 162]. 

An impartial ſpirit will admire goodneſs or greatneſs 
where-ever he meets with it, and whether it makes oe 
or againſt him, iv. 313. [v. 184]. 


The conduct of a good and prudent man, will be apt | 


to make a conſiderate perſon, who has connexions wich 
him, afraid; ſince, if there be a fault between them, it 
will probably be all that perſon's, iv. 366. [v. 237]. 

A Good Man will be able to pray, that the Almighty 
will, in mercy, with-hold from him wealth or affluence, 
and make him dependent even for his daily bread, were 
riches to be a ſnare to him; and were he not to find 
his inclinations to do good, as occaſions offered, enlarge 
with his power, iv. 384. [V. 255]. 

Intrepidity and tenderneſs are inſeparable qualities in 
the heart of a man truly brave and good, v. 21. [292]. 
2 Good Man can be happy in Nie own company, x 2 


89. [vi. 67]. 


Low, narrow jealouſies, will never enter che heart of 


à Good Man, v. 154. [vi. 132J. 

From whom can. ſpirit, chafing,” debonnairach, 

be expected, if not irom a Good Man? v. 224. [Vl 
202]. 

1 3 uncharitableneſs, on one hand, oſtentation, 

aſſectation, on the other, are qualities which can have 

no place in the heart of a Good Man, v. 227. [ vi. 205]. 
What a bleſſing to all around him is a Good Man? 


v. 370. [ vi. 348]. A 
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A Good Man will have an enbonndad chari:y and 
univerſal benevolence to men of all profeſſions : Imitate- 
ing the Divinity, he will regard the heart, rather than 
the head ; and much more than rank or. fortune, even 
were it rinccly : Yet is no leveller ; but on the contra- 
ty. thinks that rank or degree, intitles a man not utter- 
ly unworthy of his rank, to reſpecl, v. 374. [vi. 352}. 
A Good Man will be able to pity and conſole a dying 
friend, without ſaddening bis own heart; for, living 
the life of duty, as he goes along, he fears not the in- 
evitable löt, vis- 14. [vui. 14]. 
Good Men, by perſeverance and uniformity, may 
bring all their friends and viſitors to allow of, and, occa- 
ſionally, to join in, his family devotion, vi. 33. Ly. 
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A Man of Honour is more valuable to a ſingle woman 
in trouble, than all the riches of the eaſt, vi. 148. 
[vi. 148]. 

A Good Man has an intereſt in every worthy perſon's 
afec.ions, vi. 450, [vii. 150}. 

The intention of a Man of Honour is his act, vi, 190. 

vii. 190 J. 
[i A. Exe Man will rather be a ſuferer than an aggreſ- | 
for, vi. 251. [Vii. 251]. 

A Good Man cannot allow himſelf to palliate or tem- 
forize with a duty, vi. 299. Ii. 290]. 

The intervention and character of a Good man will 
obviate many difficulties, 21d. | 

What cannot he effect? What force has his example? 
ibid. His love, his friendſhips are to be gloried in. 
Magnanimity and teaderneſs are united in his noble 
heart, 15d. Littleneſs of any kind has no place in it, 
ibid. All who know him are ſtudious to commend them- 
ſelves to his favourable opinion; they will be ſollicitous 
about what he will think of them; and, ſuppreſſing com- 
mon foibles before him, find their hearts expand, and 
will not know how to be mean, ibid. 

What is there in the boaſted character of moſt of 
thoſe who are called Heroes, to the un- oſtentatious me- 


ric of a Goop Man? In what a vatiety of amiable lights 
does ſuch a one appear? In how many WAYS. is he a 


bleſſing 


bleſing and joy . —— vi. 299: b 


ral and Religious. 
- Trades £4 


- ol 
* 1 


How 95 the duties of a Good Wiſe, a mother, 

and 78.4 1 well performed, ga a woman 
281 

4 . K to make a Good Wife, load be . 
ea with the theory of the domeſtic duties, and not be 
aſhamed, 'occafionally, to enter into the direftion of the 
practic, i. 36. [ibi]. 

A Good Woman reflefts honour” on all thoſe who had 
. ket in her education, and on che company the ha 
ah i. 50. [ibid]. 
ch a one will not allow herſelf to marry. any man, 

with the hopes of his death, ii. 160. [261]. 
A A Good Woman is one of the | greateſt glories of the 
creation, ii. 278. 389. [ü. 379. iii. 133]. 
A woman of virtue, of good underſtanding, of fa- 
mily, ſkilled in, and elightin to perform the aties of, 
the domeſtic life, needs not e to recommend her 
to the choice of the greateſt and richeſt Say; who wiſhes | 
his own happineſs, iii. 225. [iv. 11]. _ 

A Good Woman's proſpects of happineſs with 5 good 
man, reach into eternity, v. 227. [vi. 205]: 
See Advice to Women. Education. Female Dig 


nity. Marriages. Modeſty. Prudence. Single 
Women. 


Gratitude. Ingratitude. 


Wu o that lies under the weight of an Arete 
obligation, can vie the obliger but with the moſt de- 
licate ſenſibilities, i. 20. [:b14}. 

There are dark ſpirits Who are capable of hating the 
perions who oblige them beyond return, i. 266. [ibid]. 
Where high reſpect is entertained, grateful hearts will 
be always ready to accuſe themſelves of ys 1x 

WA 
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— Ace charge them widr i 34%. Li. 
Grateful; hearts will always retain a: ſenſe. of favours 

conferred upon them, 11. — [327]. 

Too great obligations from one ſide will create awe 
and diſtance — the other, ibid. 

A grateful mind -will -be thank ful for benefits paſt 
altho' its further re ein, not be ee. 
ii. 231. [Sal 1 20 

Love and Gratitude. cannot be eaſily ſeparated, alk 
232. [iv. 181. 

If a benefactor comply. not with, all. our apes, w. 
ought to retain a grateful ſenſe of the benefits we. hays 
ay” received at his hands, iii. 279. Civ. 681. 

ht heart cannot be jngrateful, ii. 290. lix. 761. 
Lal offices, if done with tolerable grace, will make 

# noble rech think nm ern end + 10 
vii. 164 1397 nt 20 
_ bee Generolity- ol 42 6 pF 


Grief... Melancholy, Tears. 


Wat x the heart is ſoftened, either by Grief or Pity, 
light impreſſions will go deep, i. 150. [il 


Surprizes from joy are generally ſooner recovered from, ? 


than thoſe from Grief! i. 287. 03442}; 
Tears, when time has We a pungent Grief into 
x. melancholy, are not hurtful. They are as the 
dew of the morning to the green herbage, ii. 35, L136. 


There is a pleaſure as well as pain in lelancheiy, 


11. 102. [262]. 

A talkative Grief i is ſooner got over, than a filent one, 
Iv. 254. v. 125). * 

When the bas mind is taken up with a diſaſtrous 
ſabjeQ, the entering into it with a —_— friend can- 


not be a renewal of Grief, iv. 322. [v. 


Tho' we need not” feek for 3 ſubjects to 
give us diſtreſs of mind, yet we ought not, perhaps, to 

un them, when they naturally come to our knowlege, 
v. 248. [vi. 226]. 

A thy young woman, e Lady G. may poſſibly, 
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when a ſubject of Grief occurs, rer her vr 
in a wee — — v. esel e (vi. 317). 

The n will am to n com- 
Forter, bid.” 3% 

A woman's own wk of Grief, eee 
another: Pity begets love: They are next "> Bro 
and will call in to aſk kindly how the ſufferer does, i hid. 
And what a heart muſt G-: have, if it will not be 


* to love, when it m es its E e call? 


to * 2 
_ truly beneficent man will Fad o out {2g 6 vo heart, 
and relieve it, before i is ho che png "Wit Sa, 
v1. 45. ['vii. 45 nA ad 7 

See Adv ty. ' Conſolation.” | Mi 


Guardian. Guardianſhip. Wel 


Wu the reputation of à lady ig Se 2 
Guardian-not i in years, ſhould not depend too much upon 
his —_ character, however unexceptionable, ii. 269. 

iii. 1 

(0 A — Guardian will endeavour to make his female 

ward the wife of a man's love, rather than of his own 

convenience, iii. 280. [iv. 66]. 

. A generous Guardian will not require i 
dience from his ward, iii. 290. Civ. 78. 
A good man will be very careful in the: paſs "of his 

Guardianſhip, how he advances himſelf = * by 

virtue of the truſt repoſed in him, v. 63. 

Were his ward to be advanced by an . with 
him; he not with her; or were he advanta res Iprocal; 
in thoſe caſes is the Guardian juſtified, - 1814 

But in this delicate caſe, the Guardian patting un- 

elf in the fituatian of the deceaſed e 25 ate 

ing 4 he conſcientiouſly thinks the parent, 1 . 

would have done, he will have the be ra . 45 
conduct on ſuch an occaſion. 1 0 10 l 

A young woman from fourteen to twenty, is ene 2 

9 charge on a friendly heart, v. 178. [vi. 


eee 


1561. 
75 Guardian will be very careful not to influence his 
ward in favour of his or relation, however near 


and 
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and dear he is to AI eſpecially if ſhe has e 
__ * * -[ vii. 3 

ch 2 * 1 or. friend, at the 
lady, ar oor prefer each other to every one el 
the young lady mean not a compliment to him, hy will 
| — _— mere motives of delicacy, ſtand in their way, 


N n n e 


BAT} A 
H. I. 95 Au. 
e e Unhappinela, „5 


Hz that builds his Happineſs on the favour of the 
preat, pins his tranquillity t to the — Wa man's 
tap, ii. 368. [iii. 112]. 

In the general oeconomy of bert none of the 
ſons of men are unhap . 
pier for it, iii. 97. 75:00 

High pleaſure. and bigh "pain 4 are very near "TY 
bours, "They are dften guilty of exceſſes, and then are 
apt to miſtake each other's houſe, iii. 378 3350. 

0 That *. is Happineſs which we think Jo, iii. 317% 
iv, 103]: 
An caſy heart goes 2 great way to the cure of deſpe- 
rate maladies, v. 139. [vi. 117 91 

In the domeſtic or private life, after all the buſtle 
and parade that can be made, lies the true, becauſe 
untumultuous Happineſs, vi. 6. 35. [vii. 6. 35]. 

When we are not quite happy in our own thoughts, 
bi is a relief to carry them out of ourſelves, vi Vi. 37. 

vii. 37]. 
The lappineſs of human life is at beſt but compara- 


tive, vi. 201. [vii. 201]. | 
The utmoſt H appineſs we ſhould hope : for, in this 


life, is ſuch a fituation, as, with a ſelf- approving mind, 


will carry us beſt thro” this ſcene of trial, ibi 


That woman may be ſaid to be happy, who marries, 
the man of her — and he choſen by her friends, 
and generally eſteemed by thoſe who know him, 15. 

Seer Duties Moral a . Good Man. Mar- 


. Nage. . Prudence. 


-HonesT'Man. Seer Good Man. 
O 2 Honour. 


292 Sentiments, &c. extracted from: 
Honour. Glory. Punctilio, Reputation. 


Tux word or thing called glory, what miſchiefs has 
it not occaſioned? ii. 183. [284]. 

Punctilio i is not to be o upon, where conceſſion is 
a duty, ii. 364. Jan 108]. ; 

' People, thro” Punctilio, are frequently uppunRiliou, 


i. 75. [235]: 
What | is 1 fe without reputation? Do we not wiſh to 
be remembered with honour after death? iii, 222, [iv. 8]. 
The conteiouſneſs of © inferiority and. obligation, will 
ſet a proud and punctilious mind upon hunting for rea- 
ſons to juſtify its caprices, v. 81. [vi. 59]. 7 89% 
* is but the ſhadow of . v. 207. (vi. 
185. 


Punctilio begets Pundilio, and has no decerminate end, 


v. 210. [vi. 188]. 4 
See Challenges. Duelling. 5 Moral od Re 
higious. Fa j Genervity,. Good Man. 


= Þ ©@ = 8 


Hoſpital for Feniale "Poniiehrs. 


Mary young creatures, dran in by. the. artifices 
of men, had they an opportunity given, them, would 
willingly make their firſt Keen fam virtue their laſt, 
ii. 256. [iv. 142]. 
| Their own ſex are often more "inexorable. to ſuck 

r creatures than the other, 11d. 

Thoſe men who: pretend, that they would not be the 
firſt deſtroyers of a woman's virtue, look von, theſe. un- 
happy creatures, as fair 1 ibid. . 

But what a wretch is he, who ſeeing a poor creature 
expoſed on the ſummit of a, dangerous 185 e, would 
rather puſh her into the gulph below, han lend her his 
hand, to convey her down in ſafety, ibid. 
_ - Credulity, the child of good-nature, is, generally, 
rather than viciouſneſs, the foundation of the clime of 
ſuch unbappy young creatures, bid. 

See 50 Scheme for fuch an lil, Vol iii. 357. 

iv. 1 1 
fi Se Libertine. Seduction. | 


b 
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Humanity. 
Tux truly brave, maſt be, humane, v. 42. vi. 100. 


lvi 20. vii. 1 71778 7 
The' truly brave man can "hardly 1 ſhew 2 vreajer. ins 
tance of Humanity, than by lqgking back with tender- 
neſs and compaſſion upon the W e and ur ſtate 
he himſelf was once in, ibid. 
See. Beneficence. . Friendihip.  Generolity. Good 


Man. Goodnels. Gratitude. , Fe 
Virtue. (> 1. of, an eh 


17 Human Nature. © 


Human Nature is pretty much "the ſame in every 
country, allowing for different cuſtoms, and different * 
cati n, i. 259. [:b:4]. 

If the human mind is not actively good, it will gene- 
rally be actively evil, i. 328. [ii. 13]. 

A clergyman” whe- i; an honour to his cloth, may bg 
ſaid to be an ornament to Human Nature, i. 330. [ii. 


15). 

Lenne by ſome, is called a knowlegs of the 
world, a knôwlege of Human Nature; but the cha- 
racter of Human Nature, it is hoped, is not to be taken 
[194]. overflowings of dirty imaginations, ii. 83. 
184 
8 Attention, love, irie cannot be always kept 
upon the ſtretch [Human Nature will not bear it] ili. 
345. (iv. 1317). 

On the return of a Jong-abſent friend, for example, 
the rapture laſts not more than an hour, ibid. 

Gladdened as the heart is, the friend received, and 
the ſriend receiving, perhaps in leſs than an hour, can 
it down quietly together, to hear and tell ſtories of what 
_ happened to either in their loop: regretted. oe, 
01 N 

Human Nature in eneral, is not ſo bad a thing! as 
ſome diſgracers of their own ſpecies have ſeemed to 1ma- 


gine, iv. 146. [V. 17]. 


— 


O 3 Humi- 
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Z Humility. 


 Hvmnarz.and good kumour will give a weak man 
a preference. to 1:08 arrogant or conceited one, i. 52. 
41 1 Yea: D 
2400 look eld to thoſe hs. excel us, rather than 
back ward to thoſe whom we ſuppoſe we excel, is neceſ- 
fary to obtain the grace of Humility, i. 256. [:b:4}. 
The Humility and Diffdence of a worthy oung 
perſon, will be — with the truſt and Jecke 
re poſed in his or her e ii. Is 346]: 
See Modeſt 7. * K | 


Humour. See Ridicule, 1 . 2445 


Huſband and Wite. 


A woman is more the property of her haſband, 
than he is hers, i. 111. [ibid]. 

Thoſe perſonal qualities which make a man mend 
admired, ſometimes occaſion an abatement 1 in his 
happineſs, i. 255. [ibid]. 

It is a tranſporting thing for an affectionate Wife te 
receive a worthy Huſband returning to her after a long 
abſence, or an eſcaped danger, i. 345. yo 30]. 

The man of middle capacity, Lady G. ſays, makes 
the 44 Huſband to a woman who has talents, i. 389. 
Li. 74 

duch a one . juſt e b, fe s, to induce 
him to admire in her, * now) not Fr ibid. 

If ſhe has prudence enough to give him (conſequence 
before folks, the wall, be able to manage: him as ſhe 
pleaſes, ibid. 

But a fool and a wit are « equally unmanagesble, i. 390. 
ü. 75]. 

* "Managing women are not, generally, the beſt to live 
with, i. 394. [ii. 79]. 

Married women * not to look out of their Flini. 
fon ſo often as ſome of them do, for employment; and 
that not only of the moſt uſeful,” but of the moſt: de- 
9 —4 ſort, i. 412. [ii. 97]. 

The woman who has a gay Huſband ſnould _— 
uſe 


- _—— 


. Pg 
* 
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fuſe * her company abroad, when he deſires it, i. 29. 


* 


(1 Ty 

ligne: prudent woman who has an expenſive Huſband, 
will end (if ſhe cannot reſtrain him) by her oeco- 
nomy, to enable him to ſupport his extravagancies with 
as little diſcredit to himſelf, or hart to his family, as pol- 
ſible, ii. 30. [131]. 

The duty of a worthy Wife will be founded in prin- 
ciple, not in tameneſs or ſervility, ii. 31. [132]. 

The vices of a Huſband, call forth the virtues of a 


Wife, ii. 83. [184]. . 
ife can do no ehen her duty by a Huſband 
w odo is not a ſavage, ii. 229. iv. 342. [ii. 330. v. 21 3]: 


The moſt happily married woman muſt have a will, to 
which ſhe muſt reſign her own, Cor break her marriage 
vow] ii. 226. [i1i. 70. 

A Wife may allow, in general, of a Huſband's ſupe- 
rior underſtanding [where it is very apparent]; but in 
| particular caſes, and as they fall out one by one, the 
| man may find it difficult ta have it allowed in any one 

ſtance, ii. 401. [iii. 145. 
| There ſhould not be a rivalry i in een qualities 
between Man and Wife, ii. 379. Lüi. 123 J. 

The world will find occaſions enow for exerciſing the 
patience of a married pair, without their needing to Rudy 
| for them, ii. 415. iv. 71. [iti, 160. iv. 243]. 

Contempt, or the appearance of it, in a Wife, what 


. —— — a ro 
— 2 1 — 
— — - —— 
= — — _ * 2 — 
T - — = - — = 


— — 
— — — 22 o 


, man can bear? iii. 4. 164]. | 
The exaſperated Foie of a meek man is more to be 

; apprehended, than the ſudden guſts of anger of a * 

, ſionate one, iii. 4. 243. [431.1044 iv. 29]. f 


A lively woman, who marries a man of inferior vn 


. derſtanding, on ht to be more careful of reſtraining her 
vivacity, than ihe need to be, if the difference were in 
. his favour, ili. 6. [166]. = 
The woman who 55 Poe her huſband, Kill more 
* 2 herſelf, ibid. 
4 he woman who ſets out regardleſs of her Huſband's 
bs diſpleaſure, may make her petulance habitual to him, 


and live to — in N him pleaſed with her, ili. 
e- 304. [iv. go]. | 
ſe E 4 Men 


- - 
2 d 
- 


ag | Sentiments, &c. extracted from 
Men in the former age uſed to have many ways that 
women had not, to divert themſelves abroad, whea they 


could not be happy at home, iii. 304, 305 iv. go, 91}. 
But modern women, as ha. F. obſerves, can every 


| Hour of the twenty-four be up with their man if 


they are unduti ful, ii. 305. Ci“. 91 . 
If a woman would have the world reſpefl ber Huſband, 


ſhe muſt ſet the example, li. 329. [iv. vt'5] 


The Wife who gives the leaſt room to ſuſpect that ſhe 
deſpiſes her Huſband; ſubjects him to contempt if he re- 
ſent it not; and if he do, can ſhe be happy? ibid. 

There is a kind of immorality in the pevtic foudneſs 
of a married pair, iv. 22. [194].” 

A woman cannot more effectually diſh6nour herſelf, 
tha by expoſing her Huſband, iv. 33. [2051 I 

A fond Huſband, Lady G. fays, is a ſurfeiting thing; 


yet ſhe believes moſt women love to be made monkeys 


of, iv. 74. [246]. 


© Lord and maſter, ſays Lady G. do not always go to- 


gether, tho' they do too often for the happineſs of many 
a meek ſoul of our ſex, iv. 86. [258]. 

T Thoſe Huſbands, ſays the ſame lively Lady, are not to 
be forgiven, who will argue when they have nothing to 
ſay, iv. 87. [259]. 

Many Huſbands praiſe their Wives, many Wives 
their Huſbands, Lady C. ſays, to do credit to their choice, 
whe, were they at their option, would be hanged rather 
than renew their bargain, iv. 242. [v. 113]. 

Happy the Huſband, happy the wife, who on the 
death of cither, has no material cauſe of ſelf-reproach, 


on reflecting on his or her behaviour to the departed, 


—— 


iv. 243. [V. 114]. 
When harmony reigns between a wedded pair, their 


very foibles will make them ſhine in every eye, v. 4. 
2751. 
; it a Huſband has foibles, a wife ſhould be very care- 


ful how ſhe expoſes him for them, v. 14. [285]. 
The tender and polite, yet diſcreet, behaviour of a 


| Huſband to his Wife in public, does as much credit to 
| his own heart, as to her, v. 174. [vi. 152]. 


Real and unaffected rendernefs from a healthy Wife to 


an Huſband labouring under ſickneſs, or the infirmities 
of age, is the very effence of generous. love, vi. 36. 
la 36 J. Ti : ü nail rigor on blair 


A good Huſband and good Wife are the world Gern 
other, vi. 37. {1.-37]- 


An Huſband ſeldom cares to be convinced by a Wife s 


arguments; the Jeſs, if ha is jealous of the laperioricy of 


her underſtanding, VI. 3. 3 i e l 
I What hopes, ben can ya rmomen bave.of reforming an 


habitual rale; who. folgs, ber cheap, perhaps, for 
tile wery choice Oe has, made of ang preference to 
a better nan Anroc 1 +1 $134} 

A pn is a wit in his own. opinion; . his conceit, as 
well as profligacy, will render him impenetrable to a 
Wife's arguments, tho N ſo reaſonable and pode, 
vi. 73. [wt 73J. 

It ſeems neceſſary, to the happineſs of common minds 
in wedlock, that_the woman ſhould have a greater opi- 


nion of her Huſpand's voderitanding, than ſhe has of 


her own, vi. 131. [vii. 131]. . 


Sec Good Vie. Love. Marriage. Marriage Bie- 
. Mes and Women. Prudence. * 


1 
Jealouſy. pats 
Conselousness of demerit, is often the parent 


of Jealoufy, iii. 222. [iv. 8]. 
What will not Love and ſealouſy united, make a man 


do! v. 152, [vi. 130]. 


As a woman's honour is of a more delleate nature 
than that of a man, with regard to perſonal love, a man 
may be as jealous of a woman's warm civility to another 
man, as a woman may be of a man's love to another 
woman, v. 276. [vi. 254]. 


III- WII I. Se: Anger. | 
Iur ART IALIT r. See [ngennouſneſs. 2 


- 


the dhe ab ir On. Gama. 4 


ö ear affords but a ying object to youth, 


the weaker, iii. 45. [L205]. 
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hy RI will-be A ſtronger tie upon — 


5 en than either intereſt or :Inclination, i. 38. 
1b 


A generous reliance placed by partnts and guardians 
obs — of a young lady who wants not 


grati- 
tude, will make her more difficult in the diſpoſing of 


«herſelf, than uf "the, were made uneafy by dittruſt and 


n 1. 38.45. —_— Tos 
How can palſied age, ſays the good. Wy Bb. Shirley, 


the Indulgence, the love, of the young and- gay, if it 


do not ſtudy to promote thoſe 3 of which elf 


was fond in youth? v. 288. [vi. 266 


Enjoy innocently, your ſeaſon, . one ſaid — 
ſetting half a ſcore of young ladies .. 


ibid. 
Il watch for che failure of my memory, and ſhall 1 ne. 


ver give it over, for quite — till I have forgotten 


what were my own innocent wilhes and — in the 
days of my youth, 114]. 

The way to judge of the debt Jobs of a preſent In. 
dulgence, i is to look back to what we ſhould have thought 
oo it, before we allowed ourſelves in it, vi. go. [vi 
0 
By an Indulgenee growing upon us in the paſſed 
year, we may be apprehenſiye of the head it will gain 
opon us in the next, if not prudently reſtrained,” bid. 

See Generoſity. Good Man. ee Guardian. 
Parents and Children. 


Iuaferiority, Superiority of the wo Seren. 


EM, in the pride of their hearts, are apt to fop- 
1 that nature as deſi 2ned them to be arch ch 
uch 


Women: the hioheſt proof that can be 9 of 


ſaperiority, is the k afforded by the Weber to 


What can that man ſay for himſelf, or for 25 haughty 


| pretenſion, who employs;all his arts to ſeduce, betray, 


and ruin the creature whom. he ſhould guide and pro- 


tec, bid, After 
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After all, ſays Miſs Byron; ſpeaking of courage in men 
I think we muſt allow a natural ſuperiority in the minds 
of men over women. Do we not want protection? 


. And does not that want imply Inferiority ? v. 287. [ vi. 
265]. | | 71 

g Let, if there be two ſorts of courage, aequired and 

. natural, why may not the former be obtained by women, 

f as well as by men, were they to have the ſame educa- 

| tion? Natural courage may belong to either; ibid. 


But women have more ſilly antipathies than men, 

q which help to keep them down: Which, however, may 

t be owing rather to affectation, at firſt, than to natural 
t imbecility of mind, ibid. I 

f A frog, a toad, a ſpider, a beetle, an earwig, will 

give us, proceeds ſhe, mighty pretty tender terror ; while 


£ 


, the heroic men will trample under foot the inſet, and 

, look the braver for their barbarity, and for our delicate. 
ſcreaming, ibid. | 

- But, 2 adventure, concludes Se, if a lover gets us 


4 into --_ we frequently leave him a great way behind 
. us, ibid. | 7 | 1 
For the notion of the Inferiority and Superiority of men 


a and women, ſee the amicable debate hetaveen Lady G. 
t Mrs. Shirley, Sir Charles Grandiſon, and others, 
. Vol. v. Let. Ivüi. [ Vol. vi. Let. Iv]. , 


Ingenuouſneſs. Impartiality. Juſtice. * 


An ingenuous mind will not be afraid of a monitor, 
1. 16. [ibid]. © Vir” 12 | | | 
We 1 to judge of our friends as they deſerve ; 
not as being our friends, i. 31. [ibid]. . 
A noble mind will be ever ready, on conviction, to 
acknowlege its miſtakes, i. 290. [bid]. 
Eſteem and love ſhould be founded on merit, not om 
mere relation, ii. 89. [190]. _ . 3 
Mercy and juſtice are ſiſter- graces, and, in à virtu- 
ous boſom, ſhould not be ſeparated, ii. 107. [208 J. 
No one can judge properly of another, that cannot, 
in imagination, be that other, when he takes the judg - 
| ment-ſeat, ji. 208. iy, 31g. [ü. 209. v. 186]. 
9 0 6 + 4* 4-713 This: 


or law of uruch-and 5uſtice, are ever od ſam; li, 
e hatt g 36 bf 00. 

What wer would nt have done in a like Gtuation, 
HRT. amen byg gd man, ii. 157, 2 
250, 259 

; Ja will be thought a ſevere thing by the unjut, 
+25 she „ oino be; woontar ts 

A mad el intrinkc.merit/ will hot ;ſeckyto- raiſe his 
own character at the expence. of that of pany 11. 162. 

126 3]. TEEEtL .. 1 0 A. 

e fay it, that ſhould. not yg ids y faulty phraſe, 
575 it 13 ſpoken of a mee „ii- 239, yo 
340, 341 Ind i 21D 4687 2. 

if Mercy ſhould never be ſeparated from Julie, i ii. 242. 

[345]: | 

"Renamed to look — 3 of oftecm 
en thoſe faults in one perſon, which we ſhould hold 
utterly inexcuſable in another, 11.-265. [ii. 9]. 

A worthy man will not plead his privilege, to defend 
_ himſelf againſt a legal v3 Wn TT 325: [iii. 69]. 

The perſon who treats even a faulty perſon with in- 
- juſtice. or hardſhip, makes himſelf enemies, and the cri- 
minal friends; [pitiers at leaſtÞ ibid. . 

I!ut not even the faulty have Juſt cauſe te to complain of 
us, ii 364. [iii. 108]. 

We ſhould do proper things for our own ſakes, whe- 
ther perſons are capable off, gratitude or not, ii. 366, 
37: [iii. 110, 111]. 

In caſes of right and wrong, we ought not to know 
either friend or relation, iii. 7. [166]. . 

For the honour of the fex, let it not be ſaid, that a 
woman,. whoſe glory i Compaſſionate tendernefs, is not 
to de prevailed upon to do an act of kindneſs, much 
4 eſs of juſtice, ti. 238. [iv. of tg 0-4 

An ingenuous perfon who bas infiſted upon a wrong 
meaſure, will, when Se recede with . grace, 

Ii. 241. Liv. 251 8 N 

We ought not w/e diſp leafed with, nor- Jepteriae, | 
*the perſon, who cannot as for us, or be to us, all we 
wiſh, iii. 279, [iv. 65. nnn 


It is a degree of merit, to: ackoowldgetwith fome gra 
dun error, iv. 33. * 3 
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8 The ent of a fault affords as mich ho- 
nour as could be gained by a victory, iv. 136. 1 8244 F143 
Mere the aggreſſor, in a quarrel, the bebe 
. of all others to us, an impartial perſon will condemn 
him, and eſpouſe the cauſe of the lufferer, iv. 172. Tv. 
F 10 ata. 2 1 ½ l gn 9 I's 
g To what we know to be right, we ooght to ſubmit; 
$ the more 1 it is to de lo,” the more praile-worthy, 
; v. 60. [vi.'3$ 
To do juſtice a aint ourſelves, i is intdling ourſelves 
y at leaſt to a ſecond: merit, ibid. 
. A perſoniis guilty of falſe — who in doing 8 more 
juſtice than is due to one perſon, does leſs than i is due to 
. another, vi. 252. [vii. 262]. 
See Good Man. Modeſty. Sincerity. - ; 2 
7 | IncRATITUDE. See Gratitude. . ++: th E 
a 44423 4 


Innocence. Innocent. 


Aw injured perſon muſt have dignity on ſeeing "the 
injurer, which the latter muſt want, i. 382. [ii. 67]. 

A protector of injured Innocence, 1 a generous man, 
will be careful of acling in ſuch a manner, as ſhall 
f leſſen the merit of his protection, i. 38 5, [ii. 70. 

Innocence is an attractive equally, to "the attempts of 
men and devils, ii 91. [192]. © _ © 


iy 


, An Innocent man, if calamity befal dias, or thoſe he 
, loves, will rejoice that he was not the oeeaßon of 18 
i ii. 322. [iii. 06]. 

She who loves PS." for bor Innocence 404 W 
ig heart, has reaſon to love herſelf, vi. 175. fear i 175 . 
0 Whom ſhall an innocent and Injured man fear? ili. 203. 
Y [363]. F 


See Education. Reakfple|- Duties Moral and Rel. 
ions. Good Man. 9 Happiyels, 00: 
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Tuorncanity. $e Sincerity. 
S InTeMPERANCE. dee Ebriety. 0 125 4 
Jo v. Jes Mir kk be oe bt * 
e Jansen bes Logenuouſnels, , % 


would be 


YO Saane Kc. elan — 


Juſtices of Prace.. 


Wov LD Nerd of ſenſe and diſtinction more 70 
quently than they do, Act as Jiſtices' of Peace, the of. 
fice would be lighter to every one, and would keep the 
great power mn in this claſs of magiſtrates, and which 
15 every year increaſfi A out * mean Laos Mercenary 

hands, vi. 263. [vii. 263. aden 
And do not men of a in ou world, owe 
it to their tenants and neighbours, to employ in their 
ſervice thoſe advantages of rank and edueation, which 
make it eaſy for them to clear up and adjuſt matters that 
of endleſs acer to "a watery concerted? 


FJ « ? "REES / ry 4 
Kzzrzzs. See es on Won.” e nn bob) 


Kept Women. Kocper. Keeping, Guilty 
h Attachment. 


_ Waar a frail tenure is that by which © Kobe Woman 
N * ü. 94. [1 E 
| men © pied vp yo points to the teazing arts 
of a I miſtreſs whic they would not. concede 
to a worthy wife, ii. 98. [199]. . 
made by their vices real. Naves) imagine 
'themſclves maſters of their liberty, and ſit down ſatisfied 
with the ſound of the word, ibid. 
The 8 a woman is above all price, i ü. 324 
ſui. 681. 1 
Every quarterly payment, every e made, to a 
perſon engaged in a guilty Attachment, muſt ſtrike her 
| to the heart, when overtaken by compunction, to be- 
hold . it the wages of her ſhame, ii : 324» 325- fill, 
68, 
105 woman who has forfeited her own repuration will 
not be careful of the man's, bt, 5 
. Folly encounters with folly in a cal Atachmen) 
26. [iii. 70. 
Uebe women bear teſtimony to the honour of 
virtue, 


ibid 
* 
| * — 

5 


r 


e 
ir 
h 
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virtue, by the Wigh price they generally ſet upon their 


rſt departure from it, n. 327. ii. 71. 


The woman who ſtipulates a price for her virtue, 
Hal the uncertainty. of the ure by which ſhe holds, 


ibid. 


How can a Keeper co lain of the miſbehaviour of 


"his woman, be it ever ſo Does ſhe not firſt. miſbe- 


have to herſelf, to her ſex, and break thro? all laws. 


divine and human? ii. 328. [iii. 72]. 


Ought a man who brings a woman to vielate her fit 
duties, to expect from her a regard, to a mere diſcre- 
tionary obligation? ibid. _ 

It muſt be a wretchedneſs beyond. what can be con- 
ceived, for 2 man and woman to live together a life of 
guilt, yet with hatred, animokity, or even indifference, | 
to each Mer, i Bid. 

God knows what he will forgive but his forgiveneſs,. 
however, depends, in a great meaſure, upon the offen · 
ders themſelves, ii. 3 Fil: 23) 734. 

Where hatred or diſlike has once taken place of like-- 
ing, in a Guilty Attachment, the firſt ſeparation is always. - - 
beſt, ibid. 

Guilty perſons au themſelves contemptible i in the: 
eyes even of thoſe yery minions who adminiſter to their 
unlawful-pleaſures, ibid. 1 

The woman who has not t wie, has n0 title to ſpirit 
or reſentment,. ibid. 

The daughter of a cottager, who keeps her virtue, is 
ſuperior to the greateſt, man on earth, who ſeeks to cor- 
rupt her. [He himſelf allows her to be fo, in the 
court he makes, to her, as well as by the indignity be 
x both to. her and himſelf] 11. 329, 330. Lin. 73, 
74). 

Keepers are 9 enerally, tho? bravoes of the law, cowards. 
and cullies to their paramours, ii. 330. [iii. 744. 
Indeed the courage of the men, who can defy the 


laws of ſociety (to magnanimity they muſt be ſtrangers) 
is ever to be doubted, ibid. 


The Keeper, by the ſame 20d, finks his own conſe- 

quence, an generally raiſes that of ny inferior. and low- 

bred woman, ii. 332. (tit 76]. = 
[> 


— 
— ee a. W 


30% 8 Ec. extratted from 


The private man who quarrels wich his woman for 
no reaſon but to take another, is a worſe man than 
Henry VIII. for he allowed not himſelf to be either a 
8 Polygamilt, ii. 341. [iii. 858 1. 

1 1 2 an | ok nene are den the Cite of mens 1. 

ſpiſing a legal one, iii: 44: [204 
by A TR W 1 bam are d. $4,.[50 of free lively agai oſt the 
at mezoly fs ſtudied 3 to e the way 


EX. 


honour ? ibid, 

What, in a Guilty Attachment; muſt be a man's + alter. 

native, but either to be the tyrant of a wretch who has 

given him reaſon to deſpiſe her, or the dupe of one vio 

deſpiſes him? ' 764d. de a 

It is the important leſſon of life i in the prelent union 

of ſoul and body, to reſtrain the unruly appetites of the 

latter, and to improve the faculties of the former, 7614. 
Can this end be reſtrained by licentious indulgencies, 

and profligate affociations ? zhid. — 

liow much in the power of women auen, reſolution 

of a ſenſual man! iii. 48. [208]. , 

See Addreſs to Men of Senſe in "the gay | World. Li 

bertines. Seduction. Vice. Fe Os 


Kindred. 


- 


Jr 204. ibid J. 
«i I. ſters 1 to manage a he have ad- 


her in a 
baſbfal or e, oil ü. 16. eee p86 

Brothers and fifters, when they 24 rived of one or 
both parents, ſhould oo 2 Isp y ta each other 
the irreparable loſs, ii. 136. [ 32 

Relations have a right to e to be made eaſy bla 
happy, h ſuch of their Kindred, as can make them fo, 
without Fra, f themſelves, ili. 25. ſiv. I 

Men of r if men of merit, muſt be Lined, 


_— — 


» 
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and recognize the relation the moment they meet, iii 
255: (iv. 41]. 

What is the relation of body to that of mind ? iii. 

336. [iv. 122]. 

True brotherly love will ever hold the principal ſeat 
in the heart of a good man, when he fits in Judgment 
upon a ſiſter's conduct, vi. 132. [ vii. 132]. | 

Why, taking advantage of the defenceleſſneſs of her 
ſex is a ſiſter to be treated by her brothers in a love 


caſe not diſgracefully circumitanced) as if ſhe had not 
a will of her own, when, perhaps, the is not inferior to 


them, either in diſcretion or nnn ? vi. 1 * 
(vu. 138]. 
See Love. Perſuakion, Single Women, 


* 2 21 : Ls © 


LanGUaces, See Learning. 
LauGUHTER: See Mirth. 


Law. Lawyers. 


THe 3 was not made for a man of conſcietieh, 
ü. 118. [219]. 5 

If two commenting parties, before they commence a 
Law ſuit, would fit * and calculate the probable ex- 
pences, and agree, the one to give, the other to rate, 
what, if they were to proſecute the ſuit, would probably 
be the Lawyer's ſhare, the compromiſe would be fre- 
quently a great ſaving of expence to both, as well as 
of time and vexation, v. 24, 25. [vi: 2, 3]. 

A good man will not appear to ſupport his en 
and deareſt friend in an unjuſt cauſe, v. 27. [vi. 1 

See Mediation. | 


Learning. Learners. Languages. Science. 
* 949 Univerſity. 


Tre, man of the town, and the pedant, are two ex- 


treme points in compariſon with each other, i. 58. Li bid]. 


Vaſt is the field of Science. The more a man knows, 
the more he will find he has to know, i. 60. 99 


2 * 
— 
2 — — 


nw 
* = 22 EE mes ons — — — wy 
— . 


Good - nature, a general philanthropy, bat not a love 

2 * IP for their taalts, mark the us: Saga, i. 61, 
14 

* The world is one great Univerſity, f i. * [ibid]. 
The knowlege that is to be obtained in the leſſer Uni- 

u ſhould not make a man deſpiſe what is to be ac- 

in the greater, in which, that know 338 

Apaly intended to make him uſeful, i. 62. ibid}: 

_ Smatterers in Ad are the moſt opinionated, i. 

64. . 


rning conſiſts not in the — of Languages 
1, 66. [ibid }. _ 16.45% 


. Learned man, — a Linguiſt may be two perſons, 
1 Li . 8115 3 eon“ 

The firſt great genius not howan example, and 
human precepts, 4 us had by, i. 66. [ibid}; . TY. 

Language is but a vehicle to Science; it is not Science 
itſelf, 1. 67. [id]. 

Great reſpe& ſhould, however, be paid to Linguiſts; 
but ought that confuſion of tongues, which was intend- 
ed to puniſh preſumption, to be ebvught _ p_ 
glory now i. 71. [Lib 4 n 

It were to be wiſhed, that in all Nurſcries of Learn- 
ot the + (png of youth eee as the principal 
end, ibi | 
Morals and . good breeding are too ir obl iged 
to give way to that Learning, which is of little ones; 
but as it inculcates and promotes thoſe, ibid. 

Sir Hargrave Pollexfen ſays; that many of the young 
men at the Univerſities, in the preſent age, are in more 
Mgr of A Latin fine nme chan fine ſcholars, 
7 id. 1 

As it is ſaid of the advantages of birth and degree, 
ſo may it be ſaid of Learning, /ays Mr. Walden, no one 
that has pretenſions to it, deſpiſes it, i. 72. [ibid}. 

Too great a portion of life is beſtowed in tho learn- 


ing of anguages, i. 72. 76. [ibid]. 
Are 


not the works of many of the ancients, Harrier 
aſts, more to be admired for the ſtamp which antiquity 
| bas fixed upon them, and for the fake of their purity in 
| Languages v. which cannot alter, than for he 
n 


. 
ö 
5 
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obtained from them, by men of r 12 anne 
lighten d than theirs? i. 72. [i65d}. 15 | 

The reputation of Learning is often —_ by writers. 
who treat on ſubjects that only ſerve to amuſe inquiſitive 
minds, and in themſelves are of very little 74 l de 

er purpoſes of life and knowlege, iid, 1% 

People who leaſt know how to argue, ane generally 
the moſt contentious, 484d. 

Homer, Virgil, Milton, were learned men, yet wrote 
their immo works in their ee native a 
pages 5. 79-/[ibid]- BY 

Milton's frequent recourſes to the enn 3 
in a work, * ſo greatly adorns a much nobler, the 
chriſtian, thought by ſome to be a condeſcenſion to the 

taſte of A erer e Wan 

enius, ibid. 

Much noble knowlege is to be had i in the 2 f 
French Languages, 2 (Abe, — 2 2 

Geography, hiſtory, - the knowlege of nature, and 
more pr parts of the — may — — a 
perſon very knowing, without: a wud of Latin: 0 * 
Burnet ) ibid. 


There is a fineneſs of thooght, War? n r 


preſſion in the Latin authors, that will make them the 
entertainment of a man's whole life, if be once under- 
ſtands them, and reads them with delight: But if this 
cannot be attained, I would not (/ays the ſame Prelate} 
have it reckoned, that the education * an ul Latin ſcho- 
lar i is to be given up, i. 77. Cibid]. 
The Language of nature is one Language throegiout 
the world, tho there are different modes to ex- 
w_ it by, i. 260. [ibid]. 
17 5 learned man is not a man of ſenſe, i. 592. 
101 


A man may be illiterate, yet not ignorant 5 209. 


[310]. 


The —— AY aides in a play, are generally 
unnatural expedients of authors to make their per- 
formances intelligible to an audience, ii. 396. [iii. 140. 

Learners*ſhou 2 n. to be very thivg at once, 


zu. ye. [219]. © 2 
(2 
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Ser Vol. V. Letter Iv. [Vol. VI. Letter Iviii}. f 
the juſtice Sir Charles Grandiſon "goes. to the cauſe of 
ger, as well as Learni ng; "from. A appre. 


Henſion that it fu 2 from the weakneſs of its ad. 
vocate in the debate betaveen Mr. Walden-and Mif 
2 at 2 Bete N Williams" % in 58 . et bz, 
to 77. n . a5 
See Education. Learned Wones, | 55 * 


A Lzanntd Wed, 6 with N own . tex, i is * a 
owl the leſſer birds, i. 63. Lib]. 
| Men generally are afraid of a wife who has more 
underflanding than'themſelves, ibid. 
Is it a neceſſary conſequence, that that knowlege which 


% 
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— © £ we 4 


| ſhall make a man ſhine, muſt make A Woman vain and 


pragmatical ? ibid. Kot 

May not a lettered wife, and a bas huſband be 
flint and ſteel to each other? , 

Many men, like the Turks, think that empire ek 


' which is founded in ignorance, ibid. 


In what a ſituation are women, who, if they have 
nius, will be thooght ꝑuilty of affectation, whether 
appear deſirous to coriceal it, or ſubmit. t have it a 


forth, i. 66. [i57. 


Women ſhould not * aſhamed ether of their talent 
or acquirements, i. 77. [Lib . 

They ſhould-only take care, not to give up their do. 
meſtic uſefulneſs be Learning, ibid. 
They will then, by reaſon of their hems; be 


more ſuitable — OE of ne and learn- 
Ing, ibid. 


The man mult have: a nude mind ts is apprehen- 
five of his prerogative from a Learned Woman, ibid. 
A woman who does not . behave the better the more 


ſhe knows, would make her huſband uneaſy, and hays | 


as well-of herſelf; were ſhe totally-alliterate; 76:. 
Do not men court for wives whom they pleaſe? A 


conceited, a vain mind 'i in a . A be goa: 
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Young. women who are writers, ſhould not ſuffer their 
pen to run away with their needle, i. 140. [ibid], _ 
Nor their love of reading to interfere with that houſe- 
wifery which is an indiſpenſible in the character of a 

woman, ibid. ene 32 = 
Tho' Learning ſhould not be the principal diſtinction 
of a woman, yet, where talents are given, they ſhould 
not be either uncultivated or unacknowleged, . 
When no duty is neglected for the acquirement ; when 
modeſty, elegance. and a teachable ſpirit 2 
it is not a diſgrace. to a woman to be ſuppoſed to know 
ſomething, i. 141. [L ͥet. e 5 
Why ſhould women, in compliance with the petulance 
of narrow-minded men, forbear to uſe a word which 
indicates knowlege, when no, other fingle word will ſq 


well expreſs their ſenſe? 1. 245. [ibid]. 


Yet the confining themſelves to the uſually-known apd | 
» familiar words in neee, evil always give them & 


at will make them ſhine in the 


ws 4+ \ 


A young woman wall rather choo 
VV wit and 
poetry, ii. 206, [307 f 


the generality of Feta c nen. 
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S 


b. d is diſgraceful 3 byt very much the contrary, ibid. 
biene "Rakes, | 
wi L.1BER 71 x& men conſider all intellectual attainments 
x in women, as either uſeleſs or impertinent, i. 4. [ibid]. 
"a A wiſe, aJearned Woman, they look upon as an un- 
T naturalicharaQer i 1 ings of bepiud 
* ee want women to be all love, and nothing elſe, 
| ivid, v4 ad {#1 4* $£ 44 
gk | A man of free-principles,-ſhewn by practices as free, "4 
Lean hardly.make- à tender buſband, i. 26 [id]. 1 
4. Who ſhall traſt for the performance of his ſecond du- * 


ties, the man who avowedly deſpiſes his fff I ibid. 
ns I | The profligate-who' had a good education, muſt have - 


310 Sentiments, &c. extra from 
taken pains to render vain the precepts of his inſtructor: 
and ſtill more to make a jeſt of them, ji. 26. [Disiad]. 
The man muſt have a very hard heart, as well as be 
a moſt abandoned man, who can from woman to 
woman, without remorſe for à former, whoin he has by 
ſolemn vows ſeduced, i. 27. LibιꝗhEẽjẽ§ẽ R 
Of What = dreadful abul abuſe of paſſions, 
nobleſt 8, are gate men ng] Ho 
3 have 2h? chalet. toy Stag 
new, or deſerving attention, i. 143. Se 15 1 201 ii. Dy 


S 
ö 8 0 ulous you nr 
; 1 5 i. 2231 [ib . N ma 


A man whe Has infaked « woman, muſt have a hi 
| of himſelf, and a low one of: her; if he 
marriage will be an 1 or l honour, 4. 
Int [bid I. 4 Wn 
- Rakiſh men are ben tyrants: They 
hire in continual fear of —— 1. rg. 
Men of ſtrong health, and of a riotous turn, ſhould 
not, in mere compaſſion, aſſociate with men of weaker 
conſtitutions than their own, . 40. [141 J. 
Neither ſhould extravagant men, of high and low for 
tunes, aſſociate; ſince the ex will but ſhake 
the eſtate of the one, will demoliſh "chat 'of. the other, 
I. 40, 41. (147, 142]. 
Rakiſn men ſeldom make good huſbands, good 6. 
thers, ole — conger ü. 74. Lie „ 34; 2: 5 
Libertines are generally narrow. hearted crentores, who 
| = all _—_ — chemſelues, 7 IU 
by anne se et 
. Ado that 2 reformed Rake makes the bel 
| huſband, is equally * and pernicious, and becomes 
only the mouth of _ ho poems eng} 


I 76]. ai SHOLETER'S 4 * . 7 N. 
r Rabin men Gequetnly e their vices a 
by general reflexions on the ſex [which fo often | 


them to better men] ii. 83. 124 e eien 1 32 
Such men think one half of a woman's: n 


pride; the er 
* ibid 4. : * 31211 DN % 'W 
| ere 
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Were ſure,” /ays Sir Thomas Grandſon, that the 
man — 2 worſe of them for their forward - 
neſs, W i ep for a ſecond queſtion, ni. 83. 
8 
* mall W for che 3 able ci of an 
habitual Libertine ? ii. 91. [192]. 


Merey is a virtue: Can n'be expeted from the wick. 
ed? ü. 94. [195]; 

A ſeducing R e lasen fouls to anſwer for than 
his own, ii. 196]. 

b 1 an be :of confidence in u man of free 
principles, to think of hing a woman of piety 
and prudence with any hope of ſucceſs, ii. 142. [245]. 

Rakes often have contentions with themſelves, which 
they own to one another, whether they ſhall oouch/af+ to 
offer themſelves in marriage. to 2 lady, before they con- 
clade to do her that favour, ii. 142, 143. [243, 244]. . 

Thoſe who pretend to know the ſex beſt, think them- 


ſelves intitled, among one another, to treat it with the 


leaſt reſpect, ii. 178. [279]. 

The moſt profligate ang love wetety bs the ſex, at 
the very time they are forming plots to deſtroy it in in- 
dviduals of it, i. 332. ili. 327. (ii. 76. iv. 113]. 

What abſurdlities are free-living Men guilty of ! What 
misfortunes e do. they not occaſion ! iii. 261. 
(iv. 47]. | 

What a poor, eng low thing is a Libertine, 
wel mann againſt a man of true honour! ili, 

1. {vo 87. 

" Liberines think: that women p TC to 
a diſereet one and, ere ming r undiſtinguiſh- 
10. ne e ing chem accordingly, v v. 69. 
vi. 47 7 

"There are more chunky 2 fooliſh Rakes, than po- 
lite ones, except women can be ſo much miſtaken as to 
aſeribe to er. the name of agreeable freedom, v. 
35 . 135] - 


habits, Lady G. la are of the Jeruſalem-arti- 
choke kind. 5 once planted, there is ax getting 


them out of the ground, v. 187. [vi. 165. 
bee Addreſs to Men 7 Senſe i the gay World. yu 
VICE 


g the blind deity, when ſhe finds he has ſet his incroaching 


till duty adds farce. to the 


2 8 N „ xc. a 2 2 Fon 
e vice and Cautions o M amen. be , pop De. 
; = a ering Mode): Proetacen Clan. 
| Women. « SeduQion. gangs FE pet wg 
n io ROE Love. 1 4 2 
.\Lov,z. dignifes-the adored. object in he oye. of « 
lover, i ibid]. _ 
75 is always modeſt and dident, i i, 48. 103, 


WE hg ]. 
.. Trifles are a from thoſe we low. i. 61. [iid], 


are their, i gre and. the 2 . 1. 87. ibid 
1 begin to Ile, ſhould look in . 


e ; 1 eng js. not than, far of, thid.. 


ins to, Na ib 
A Ayr woman bu ſhutthe door of her hart againk 


t on the threſhold, i. 88, ibid]... 
Le a, one will aaa — ber heart her own, 
ö t flame, 1 1. 89. [ibid]. 


Love, as 2 called, is an ungenerous abuſe of 
the cars of a young woman; ſince a man can addreſs 


whom * pleaſes, and a woman muſt wait his motions; 
and fince we are all ready to believe what wewiſh, i. 113. 
Lbid ]. 
A man who truly loves, cannot, without Pain allo 
himſelf to teaze, by impartunity, the oF he * g 


fon, who favours him not, i. 12, [ibid 
One of the greateſt. pains that a grateful heart can 


ating 


| know... is to be obliged $570 KWON Pane. Who ten- 


derly loves her, i. 124. - [ibid 
Reſpe&ful Love is not Neb aca n either of a ; weak 
head, or a faint heart, i. 143. [ibid]. 
Violent Lo 7 is not likely to be laſting, i 1. 1 55 tac 
It is one of the ſweeteſt pleaſures ĩmagina le, to hear 
a whole circle join in applauding ae. ablent, " who 
1. high in our opinion, i. $194) [Y: e 
Love is a ſelf. mortifier, i. 411. 55“ 
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Love is made a cover to e of heart, when the 
pretender to it ſeeks to his own paſſion, at the 
155 of the happen * oy 'o of the object, ü. 60. 


* 


8 a pure flame Love and Friendſhip cannot be ſe- 


parated, ibid. 
Love is a word that is often made a cover to delt 
cupidity, Ii. 92. [193]. wo 4 


Love [however, dignified romancers and . is 
2 narrower of the heart; fince, while its ſucceſs is in ſuſ- 
pence, it is the Parent of envy, jealouſy, diſimulation, 
n. 141. 283. ili. 32. [ii. 242. tt. 27. 192], ©" 

That Love which is founded on fancy, or exterior ad · 
vantages, wk and oftentimes, 2 to, de overcome, 
ii, 144. [24 451. g 

But that which is founded on interior eek; generally 
acknowleged, cannot be eaſily 4 damped, Tup- 
preſſed, ii. 144. v. 855 $3 245. Vi. 45]. 

Women do not: ofte carne rejett a man, 
who is not quite diſa * if they are not prejudiced 
in another's fayour, ii. 160, [261]. 

It is no wonder that 'a man who i is always worthil 


employ d, is not in love; fince Love 1 is the child of lei- 


ſure and indolence, il. 185, 186. 11. 218. (i. 286, 287. 
iv. 4]. 1 


A woman W wean not prelerndte favour to b 


will allow herſelf in ſaying civil a and polite ange es 
him, 1 11. 192. 1291] 

There are ſubſects that cannot be touched upon, with - 
out raiſing emotion in the hoſom of a perſon Who hopes, 
and is uncertain, ii. 193. [294]. 

Why ſhould women be aſhamed of owning a laudable 
prion? ? There is nothing ſhameful in di 8 Love, 
| „iv. Se 340. iv. 238]. 

8 is a ſelfiſh deity : He puts two perſons upon pre- 
ferring their own intereſt, nay, often a gratification of 
their paſſion, TY their intereſt, to thoſe of every. body 
elſe; and reaſon, diſcretion, duty, are are frequently given 
up in a competition with it, ii. —— 341J. 

But Love, wevertheteſs, * 
the ardent pair, id. nnn 

Þ Parents 


* 


0 every thing for 
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Parents know this, and ought not to ſuffer for yo 
raſhneſs they wiſh to prevent, but cannot, ii. 240. [341 

Is a father, Who has, by his prudence, wende . 4 
ny a ſtorm, and got ſafe into port, obliged to re imbark 
in the voyage of life, wir the young le, who per- 
haps, in a little while will look upo 2 m as an incum. 
brance, and grudge him his cabin? hid... py 

Parents ſhould be indulgent [to thoſe who are to ſuc- 
ceed. them in carxying on the buſineſs of the world]: But 
children, when they put themſelves in one ſcale, ſhould 

allow parents their due weight in the other, ibid. 
A A worthy woman will baniſh that love from her heart, 
which would corrupt its fimplicity, and make her guilty 
of artiſice, ii. 258. [iii. 2, 3J. 

Womens eyes are wanderers, and too often bring home 
gueſts; that are very troubleſome, and whom, once in- 
F my SR out of the houſe, 1, 268. 

i. 12 
. The voice, at Well as de han, is fweeteried, Al. 
lowed, harmonized by” * 11. 306. ili. 350. 378. iii. 
50. iv. 136. 164. 

It is a hard . . inLove-caſes, to avoid 
affeclation, ii. 7255 Ciii. 135. 

A lady, in ſuſpending unneceſſarily the s of 
the man to whom ſhe had no objection, and whom ſhe 
NN marry, ſeems to confeſs ſelf-denial, ii. 392. 

ii. 136 
gte is de female word for Love, ii. 403. [i 
„ * woman who los been diſappointed is Love, will 
be able to play with another As without burning her 
fingers, ii. 4. [163, 164]. 

A. prudent man or woman will never leave Mp out 
of his or her notion of Love, iii. 13. [171]. | 

Women often take pains to cheat themſelves into a 
belief that they are not in Love; but detect themſelves 


by the very they tale to obviate ſuch. a charge, 
uh be CESS. does the-paſſion called Love, 


Of what abſurd things 


mak es its votaries guilty! 7.1971. 
The woman who eren her paſion by che lv 


* = * 


S8 OS, = 


Su © 


- 
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of reaſon and duty, will never ſubject herſelf to laſting 
diſturbance from ber-recolle&ions, iii. 37. [197]: 

The tenderneſs, and even veneration which a worthy 
man ſhews to a deſervedly-beloved object, is not a dero- - 
gation from his character, ni. 52. [212]: © 

Love, like water, will work its way thro! the dunks 
that are ſet up to confine it, if not watched, and dammed | 
out in time, iii. 93. [253 

The poiſon of Love once taken is Ae eye; will 
ſoon diffaſe itſelf thro' the-maſs, iii. 125. [2 ]. 

Seldom, as the women ſuppoſe, is there hat fervor i in 
a ſecond love, as in a firſt, iii. 153. [313J. 5 

Women, in Love. caſes, ſee into on other's hearts 
from ſmall openings, lit 257. Civ. 4 Wehn 

A young woman, challenged * Jovin 4 man who 
has made no declaration, if the challenge be juſt, 92725 
not to labour under a greater difficulty, 76:9. 

Reverence will not eaſily allow of the innocent fa- 
miliarity that is requiſite in love, iii. 260. [iv. 46]. - 

What a remembrancer is the heart in a Lore cafe! 
Not a circumſtance eſcapes it, iii. 260. [iv. 60]. 

If a woman loves à man for his merit only, may the 
not love merits equally. great in another, and even in 
one of her on ſex ? ili. 275. Civ. 61]. 

True Love makes every talk caly, every burtheh 
light, iii. 332. [iv. 118). | 

Young people often, in compliment to their own un- 
derſtandings, perſevere in a firſt flame, wkich ought to 


be pag, þ abide. 

Love — that bears a relation to the 
object beloved, iv. 2 [199]. 

There is, ſays Lach C. a great deal of free-maſoiry 
in Love: The ſecret, like that, when found out, is hardly 
worth the knowiog [The Wan Love ſhe muſt mean] 
Iv. 84. [256]. - 

Love, however, at beſt; is a flame founded: on a but 
ſuppoſed merit. — f may be wn in matri- 
mony, iv. 203, [y. 7 

hat is that nich we women, fays Lady G. 
vow at the altar? Surely not n ir. 246. V. 


1171. 
2 Not 
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Not a preference of that object abſolutely, as, | in ex. 
cellence {uperior to ever eee being, ix. . 
L i h 410 : 0 U 137 
No more, ſurel 2 in moſt. caſes,. than ſuch a. pre- 
ferable choice (all ciręumſt tances wie: hea. Joed. ſhall make 
a yomanwith ſatis faction of — and with an affection- 
ate and faithful heart, ans herſelf. tor life with a man 
ſhe; eſteems,; ibid. 

Who ſhe. thinks, is no Aicagterable Fompanion but 
deſerves her grateful regard, ibid. 
© That his intereſt, from thenceforth, ſhould be Per own; 
n his happiveis her ſtudy, 261d. 
nd is not this very, conſiſtent with ſeeing 2 and pitying, 
in this partder of her life, ſuch imperfections as make 
him evidently the inferior of angels? ibid. 
Diſappoinment i in Love may operate in different = 
different ways, iv. 258. [V. — ; 

Young women. often go on, courageouſly with a Lover, 
while the end in view, is diſtant, or there have Wer dif- 
ficulties. to encounter with, iv. 261. [V. 132]. 

But when thoſe. dificultics, are overcome, and 
have climbed the hill they toiled , they often look about 
them with fear as ſtrong as their — Dog ibid. | 

- The controul of the we truly love, i 5 reedom, iv. 
395, LV. 266. 

How ſweet is the affiance which a woman has i 1 the 
declaration of a man of principle, whom the Mayes |; v. 
51. [vi. 29]. 

Love- matches, Lady G. fox, are generally Hooliſh 

_ things, v. 65.,[vi. 4 mM 

Violent Love on one "fide, i is enough 3 in conſcience, if 
the {ther party be not a fool, or ingratefal, ibid. 

The wall- ——.— the hedge and ditch.leapers, the 
| river-forders, the. window-droppers, always find reaſon 
to think it ſo, ibid. 

Who ever, proceed; ge, hears of darts, flames, cupids, 
venus s, and ſuch ſort of nonſenſe, in matrimony ? 
ibid. 

Paſſion is tranſitory ; ; but dif cretion, chat never boils 
over, gives durable happineſs, ibid. 

1180 merely pa > that ſort which — 

tween 


n > 9 
2 - 
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between the age of fifreen and twenty, and where there 
is no extraordinary merit in the object, may, and Se- 
rally ought to be ſubdued, v. 67. [Vi. 45. 

What tumults, what a contrariety 8 * aſſions break 
the tranquility of the woman who yields & her heart io 
Love! [The more, as cuſtom” has made che man en- 
tire matter of the queſtion, and the woman can * 
follow as he thin fit to lead] v. 89. [i. 66. 

A man of ſenſe, in Love, will preſerve his aigal | 
yet, for his own ſake, will give conſequence to the 
lady 1175 he one day hopes to call his Wife, v. 133. 

vi. 111 
4 Love will. plead for its votary in a terte breaſt; when 
conſultation on the ſuppoſed fit and unfit (the objedt ab- 
ſent) will produce delay, v. 168. vi. 146}. 

A little cold water will = uench a beginning flame in 
a young perſon; or, if it do not, its blaze may be di- 


rected by prudent manugewent | to another and more you 


per object, v. — vi. 162]. | 

Love on one fide, lotion on the other, u much 
better than love on both ; fince in the latter caſe, if the 
Love be of the uſual giddy ſort, there can be no room 
at all for diſcretion, v. 186. [vi. 164}. 

Love ever makes a woman think. meanly of berſelf, 
in 9 as ſhe thinks highly of the odjeet, v. 196. 
vi. 174 
L It is a circumſtance to be wiſhed for, in a Love- affair, 
= the . 55 of the man ny be firſt engaged, 

vi. 38. [vit. - $8] 

A man Honour, who is not diſengaged hinaſelE, 
will be very careful of engaging the affe@ions of a young 
woman, vi. 39. [vii. 307, 

What a fad grada:1 fon is there in that Love, which, 
tho* begun in. hopeleſneſs of ſucceeding, riſes by ſelf- 


flattery, to à poſſibility, then to N and to 


hope; and, ſinking again to Dope eſneſs, ends in de- 


ſpair, vi 137.1 yu. 1371. 


Reaſon and daty will give a . preference | inthe aff: :Qtion 


of a prudent woman, to the man, Who 1s moſt ſuitable | 


to 9 her, vi. 202. (vii. your © 
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Eſteem, heightened by gratitude, . and. enforced. by 
duty, will — ripen into Loye, vi, 204. [vit. 04. 

& tender, à faithful affectjon, is the only ſort of Lore 
chat ſuits this imperfect ſtate, ibid. * 

There is a ſuperior ardor that is due only to ſupreme 
perfection, vi, 205. [vii. 205]. 

Love, authorized by reaſonable proſpetts, and aided 
and heightened by duty, is every-thing excellent. that 
have faid of it, vi. 208. [vii, 208]. 

Yet, even 7577 Love maſt ſubmit to the awful diſpen 
ſations of Providence, whether of death or other difap. 
pointment, ibid. 

Such'trials ought to be met with chearfyl rel gnation, 
and not to be thè means of exibjttoring, our lives, aaf 
rendering them uſeleſs, ibid. 

Love is a on that is oftener the cauſe of mean- 
neſs, than of laudable greatneſs, vi. 251. [vii, 251}. 

See Advice and Cautions te Women. Compliments. 
| Daughters. Delicacy. Example. Fancy. Fe. 
alities. Female Dignity Frankneſs of Heart. 
Jeneroſity. Girls. Good Man. Good Wife. 
Huſband and Wife. Libertines. Lover. Love 
at firft Sight. 8 irſt Lowe. Diſmi/fion of a Lover. 

. Marriages. | Clandeftine Marriages. - Modeſty. 
Parents a reg Perſuaſion. Prudence. 
Proteſtations. Politeneſs. Signs of Love.. Single 


Women. Seduction. Wr of Love. 


Love at uf Sight. c upidity. Paphian Love. 


None but the giddy Love at firſt Sight, i. 45: 106, 

101 

b . proſtituted ne! is oſten made a cover for all 

acts of violence, indiſcretion, folly, i. 382. [ii. 67]. 
Poor paſſion would be aſhamed to ſee ra ſun, were 

diſcretion only to be attended to by lovers, ii. 53.[154]. 
Conftancy, in the language of lovers, too 8 n means 
only the ſacrifice of filial duty to the addreſſes of a man 

oſ inferior merit; ; and who aims to eſtabliſh himſelf on a 

young woman's credulity, ii. 71. [172]. 

Lope at firſt Sight muſt indicate a mind prepared for 
impreſſion, iii. 358. [iv. 144]. It 
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It is generally a ſudden guſt of paſſion, and that of 
the ignobleſt kind ; ſince it re 
knowing the merit of the oHeft, l . 
What modeſt woman would have herſelf fuppoſed 
capable of ſuch a UMndery ht? ii. 458. fiv. 144]-+ +1. 

In a man, it is an indelicate paroxyſm :. But in aavomar 


who We and inſtruction from a huſband, 
o, 


much more ſo, ibid. 


14 | 2 | | 4 D TEST 7. 24407 
Love at firſt, - may be only fancy: Such,,a young 


Love may be eafily given up, and avght,. to a, parent's 
HATED TT ee e ente eee 

The woman who falls in Love at firſt Sigbt, were 
the man to be a Solomon, cannot haye his merit or mind 


« 


- 


for her inducement, iv. 252. [y. 123Þ. 

Bars, bolts, walls, rivers, ſeas, will no more hold 
the ſupercilious than the leſs reſerved, when ſtung with 
the — miſcalled Love, iv. 391: [v. 262]. 

Love, as it is called by boys and girls, /ays Lazy G. 
ſhall ever be the ſubject of my ridicule. Does it not 
lead us girls into all manner of inconveniencies, un- 
dutifulneſſes, diſgraces, abſurdities —Villainous Cupt- 
dity 7 it des, v. 119. [e. 9 1. 

The parturient circumſtances are humblin and awful 
ones, /ays Lady G. and yet, with ſuch proſpetts, do ſome. 
girls leap rivers, climb walls, &c. v. 311. [vi. 289]. 


What, /ays Lady G. is the ſtuff, the nonſenſe, that ro- 


mantic girls prate about, and din our ears with, of fit 


Love, firſt Flame, but firft Folly? v. 354. [vi. 332]... © 
Do Xo moſt of ſuc the indication of gunpowder 


conſtitutions, which want but the match to be applied,'to 
ſet them in a blaze? ibid.  _ ty 

Souls of tinder ; diſcretions of flimſy gauze, which 
conceal not their folly, 7bg. Sanya th e 

One day, adds this Lady, [who intends, by the free- 
doms ſhe takes with her ſex, both inſtruction and warn- 
ing, and to inſpire in them a generous ſhame] they will 
think as I. do; and perhaps before they have daughters, 
who will convince them of the truth of my aſſertions, ibid. 


Abhorred be that Love, /ays Sir Charles Grandifon, 


which is pleaded in excuſe for any extravagant, unduti- 
ful, or unnatural conduct, or action, vi. 2 52. [vii. 2521. 
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. What i is the inclemency of ſeaſon ; what are winds, 

mountaigs, ſeas, to a woman who has et” her” heart on 

an adventure? vi. 276, We 276. f 

See Daughters. Fancy. /Paimglicier 

SGirls. Libertines. 4 Clandefline Marriages. 

DIE B Parents aud Children, P ten, 
Single Wonen. Vincibility of Love. | 7 If, -h 


nen Firſt Love. 


17 [RST Love i is generally firſt folly, ii. 67. (158). - 
Wiſe and 'ex . people will not Vier, of that 
ſacredneſs which young peop le. are apt to imagine in a 
irt Love, iv. 245. [V. 116). | 
e woman narrows her own uſe and conſequence, 
who reſolves, if ſhe have not her Firſt Love, never to 
| marry ? vi. 214. [vii. 214]. 
3 women have their Firſt Loves, vi. 213. [vii. 


21 

. Firſt Lands are fit to be encouraged, e 

For example. A young woman may hx her affeQions 
on a man who may prove perfidious, vi. 214. [ vii. 214]. 
2 a man who may b engaged to en woman, 
0 2 N man, not kncwing bm, in her hafly fit, 

to be fo; or, if Leve be an irreffiible palſion, lav. 

ing him to have a wife. 

On a man who may be ſuperior to her in degree "= 
fortune, of whom ſhe can have no hope, ibid. 

Or on one who may be greatly inferior to her in both; 
an hoſtler, a groom, a coachman, a footman ; 3 4 grena- 
dier, a trooper, a foot-ſoldier, ibid. 

Her Lover may be taken from her by death, ibid. 

Do we find many of theſe conſtant nymphs, afts Lady 
G. when they have had their fooliſh way given them, 
as to a firſt flame, and they have 5 ES to bury the 
man of whom they were ſo dotingly”” ond, refuſe % mar- 
ry again? 151d. 

No, ſays ſhe; They have had their imp out: Their 
ft of conſtancy is over; and they go on without ran! - 
| 15 in the ordinary courſe of rea ſonable creatures, 


ibid. 2 
; * | _ 
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Ces Daughters. Delicacy. Fancy. Femalities. 
Girls. Lover. Modeſty. Parents and Children. 
ee Women, Vincibility 77 Tow. = 


— 


Rm Lober. 8 


LADIES, in a peng, ſeldom prefer : a whining 
to a bolder Lover, i. 6. [ibid]. | 

The boiſtrous or threatning Lover will ks a tyrant 
huſband, i. 12. [ibid}. | 

Women are very quick in diſcovering the beginning 
regards of a Lover. 1. 37. [ibid], 

Thoſe Lovers who pay their, court rather 5 external 
appearance, chan by interior worth, ought not to be en- 
couraged, i. 25 3. Lid]. | 

Self. love and pride are of uſe to a Lover, to 3 
big 1 get over ths, flights of a -heloved object, i. 276. 
[ibid 

An handſome. 3 man need not to have great qualities 
to 40 the hearts of the generality of women, i. 300. 

ibid 
L A good man, who is handſome, and is a man of vi- 
vacity, may chooſe where he pleaſes, 151d. | 

If women love handſome men for the ſake of their, 


eye, they muſt. be contemptible creatures if they love 


not good men for the ſake of their hearts, ibid. | 
A hopeleſs. Lover, if prudent, will endeavour to leſ- 
ſen his torment, by flying from the temptation, ii. 4. 


(1951, =_ 
A generous. Lover will bind himſelf, but leave the ob- 
ject free, ii. 61. el | 

Such a one will not put a. young woman upon doing 
a wrong thing, whether it reſpect her filial duty or her 
intereſt, ibid. 

A man of honour, if be find, ſuf] enſe painful to the 
object of his Love, will, by an explicit declaration, put 
himſelf into the power of er, whoſe honour and deli- 
A 1 * to be dearer to him than his own, ii. 203. 

304 

Where delicacy 3 is concerned, the hearts of Lovers, 

Hould be the whole world to each other, ji. * [310]. , 


2 


— - 


32 Aae &c. extracted frum 


for a wiſe, who balances Ix het” Chains - of din, or an- 
other man, ii. 211. [312 J. 

Womens objeftions to à Posse rä — 10 fl ght, 
as make it evident they. wiſh to have them obviated 

11.'218. [419]: 

| 9 may ſhine out ian addreſs to 4 beloved 
object, yet the nan may not forgotten, iii. 52. [212 

Lovers, in ſome ts, are the weakeſt people i 
the world, iii. 75. [235] | 

It is difficule for s Lover talking to a ſecond Perſon, 
to be fincere, iii. 86. J. 

In Lovers abſences, hs face of the meal ſervant 
of 50 beloved object gives r the other, ii. 114. 

27 

, The ſelf. conſequence of a Lover is either hei tened or 
lowered, as he is, or is not, encouraged, iii. 156. [316]. 

Modeſty i in a Lover enables a baſhful woman to be- 
have before him with eaſe, and (as may be faid) with 
ſecurity, in the conſciouſneſs of a right intention, iii. 328. 
[iv. 114]. 

The man whom a lady may ſafely encourage with a 

view to happineſs, is he who is diſtinguiſhed by the gen- 
tleneſs of his manners, by the evenneſs of his temper ; 
by his general deſire to oblige; iv. 42. [214]. 
Lovers, labouring under jenkies will look back to 
the beginning fervors-of the paſſion (when not any of 
thoſe difficulties were foreſeen) as the bappieft — of 
their lives, iv. 311. [v. 182]. 

Tubus Lady Clementina often recolleds with ach Kt, the 
happy time when ſhe was learning of ber Mr. Gran- 
diſon the Engliſh tongue. 

In a great diſappointment, a Lover is difſatisfied with 
himſelf, perhaps he knows not why; wants ſomebody 
to accuſe, but hardly can blame, even if faulty, the . 
loved object, iv. 312. [v. 183]. 

How few women are there, who, for one io or 
other, have the man of their choice: It is well there- 
fore, that the paſſion of Love is vincible, v. 67. vi. 


4 
51 lady will often defend an arraigned Lover in his 
abſence, for faults which ſhe in her 8 condemns him 
for, v. 91. [vi. 691. Such 


Fg 
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Such a one. if beloved, | ſhould, for his own ſake, be 
moderate in his requeſts, in order to leave to her the 
merit and Pleaſure of. ohliging him beyond . 
tion, v. 2796 Cui, 287. „„ 4h ou 
Where a Lover has had former Sagen rents tho' 
they took not place, a, ſecond. miſtre(;, will, on the leaſt 
2 apprehend een none may be intended, 


„201, [ vi. 190 l.. 7 ok 
— woman ought not to be ſhy of 8 


to a man, Who, through delicacy, aſſumes not any, from 
her ſilent tenderneſs for him, v. 243. [ vi. 221]. 

A fervent Lover will have the whole heart of the be⸗ 
loved object, in the front of every requeſt he makes to 
her, or V chearfully give up VA to her, v. 278. 

vi. 256 

in K Advice « and Cautions to omen. Compliments. 
Delicacy. Fancy. Female Dignity. Libertines.. 
Love. Clande/iine Marriages. Modeſty. Pa- 


rents and Children. Fradence. e of 


Lowe. 


|  Diſmiſſion or Refuſal of a Lover... 


How excellent, in a Love caſe, muſt the repulſer be, 
how generous the repulſed, when the latter can find no 
fault in the ane to comfort himſelf with; on his diſ- 


miſſion ! i. 108. 124. {zbid}. 


The man we Adels a woman for her conlenc: 


has no right to be diſpleaſed with her for FN 


Is ſhe not miſtreſs of the queſtion ? i. 131. 157.7 
A young woman's refuſal of a propoſal of ma 
that is apparently unexceptionable, is a ſtro Gm of 
penal. ii. 14. ii. 51. [ii. 115. i. is 2 | 
urteouſneſs mingled with dignity, obtains reſpeA, 
even for the refuſer of a requeſt, 4 17. [118]: 

Many perſons have found an ardor when. repulſed; | 
which they would never have known had. they ſuc- 
ceeded, ii. 386. [iii. 130]. 

A generous man will rather wiſh to receive a als, | 
where a lady's honour and delicacy is concerned, than 


to * to give it, ii. 93. 97. [253- 257]. | 
P 6 Delicate 


— 


924 Sentiment; &c: extrefed from. 


Delicate minds have many WAYS: by winds to expreſs 
dental, iv. 363. [v. 23444. E "i | 
A lady who, AAS: e her, love, who had a. 
certainty to contend, with, yet, ſpontaneouſly thinki 
it roper to change her mind, i is likely to adhere to hes 
a ution, V. 7. 1 04 2 11e 30 Wa n 

Perſeveraneg in a F hun Lover, after the lady has 
Tun thro' her 2 of umble oc amy * found her. 


131i} 


See Love. ee, d 0 6 mint 1 | 
4% 284 OW ay ys ſs | 
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6. 142 2 998 lg 8 l. 


e Spirit. Fortitude. 


Me of true courage do not threaten, i i. 289. (ibid), 
Honeſt policy, as well as true greatneſs. of mind, re- 


commends that FI .doarine, of. ning good for 
evil, Il. 57. 


Ci 
— —.— 6710 ſout, and goodneſs, are inſeparable, i ii. 
22 
E 1292 and good man will declare bis. mind to a 
prince, were he called upon to do it, and if he were 
tkely to 0 good by his honeſt freedom, ii. 319. Ji. 
net welle Ma nanimity can be ſhewn by mortal, 
than by a woman of ſenſe, who having been * wed 
upon to marry, to her diſlike, a man who proves to be 
df ſordid” manners, and 2 tyrant, and deeply ſenſible of 
her — 7 ; yet Trreproachably and meekly bears 
her part of the yoke laid upon her ? ji. 321. [iii. 65]. 
8 good man will not” palliate the faults of a Fallen 
perſon; yet he will not ſuffer his zeal for virtue to cauſe 
him to inſult an object in diſtreſs, n. 327. [11/71], 
What a roble mind is his, who having been rendered 
- unhappy in his own affairs, can give himſelf joy in pro- 
- moting the felicity of others J iii. 8. [168], _ 
A great heart undervalued, will ſwell. It will be put 
perhaps upon over-valuing itſelf, i. 163. [323]. | 
Inſolence from a great man, a rich man, or a ſoldier, 
is a call upon a man of Spirit to aſſert himſelf, iii. 1 73 


13551 


0 © 3 


8 


er, 
3. 


82]. 
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The greateſt triumph a man can obtain, is to aba 
his own paſſions, iii. 181. [34 11. | 

Silence on the Toritempt'of an inſ6lent” perſon, F; 
in ome caſes; be thought ſubſcribing to = Fakes o 


| 


— — — bib offended at a man exert- 
ing Spirit on * oeccaſion, Wee e Wenge, 
it. 183. [34 $b 23438; 444 85 

It 15 A but very laudable, for ſufferers w, 20 
with Spirit and/Temper at the ſame time, ibid. 

Diſappointment in Love is one of thoſe caſes in which 
2 woman can ſhew fortitude; iii. 215. [iv. 1]. 

A man cannot complain, cannot aſk as, nies, 
as a woman can, iii. 383. [iv. 169]. 1 

Women, for the honour of their lex, in which their 
own is included, ſhould not rally and ridicule a Wen 
in love, iv. 57. [iv. 229]. 

A man of true hk will not be ſolicitous to enter 
into a family that thinks meanly of him; nor will he 
ſeek to ſybje& the woman he loves to the contem 
of her own relations, iv. 129. 327. [iv. 301. v. 198]: 

A weak man made a tyrant, is an inſuppertable en- 
ture, iv. 205. [V. 76J. 

Women love not to be faſpeed. ' Oppoſition ariſes 
from ſuſpicion and contradiction, iv. 272. [v. 143]. 

A good man may bend beneath a heavy weight, 
when it is firſt laid upon him; but if he cannot reheve 
himſelf from it, or finds he ought to bear it, he will 
endeavour to collect his whole ſtrength, and _ him- 
ſelf eaſy under it, iv. 321. [V. 1914. 

A noble heart, however diſappointed, will not top! 
to artifice and contrivance, in order to engage Pity, 
i. 323. [v. 194 

The noble wet on a diſappointment, not given up 
to unmanly deſpair, will lay hold of the next _— to 
that it has loſt, iv. 338. [v. 209]. | 

Great minds are aboye being governed by punctilious 
forms, where decorum is not a. v. 10.4. [vi.. 


See 3 Example... Good Man. Good 
Wife, or Woman. Modeſty. 22 
Man 


326 Sentiments, dec. artractod from 

Wen . ane Mane im nem? 
0 1 are little communities: - There — 
few ſolid friendſhips out of them. They make up wor. 
thily, and help to ſecure, the great „rn of which 
they are ſo many miniatures, i. 28. — e152 5 

A religious education is the beſt by lor che per 
formance.of the matrimonial duties, i. wad [ibid]. 

Weak. men of high fortunes, ſhould not marry either 
for beauty or wit; but ſeek for a woman of humble 
views, who would think herſelf repaid, by his fortune, 
the obligation ſhe would lay. bam. under e. accept 
ance of him, i. 53. Libid]. 

The woman who maxriee.2:men e rid.ef his in. 
porta nity, * upon an add, but perhaps ſure, expedient, 

i. 83. [ibid 

4 . of ſmall or o fortunes ſhould not be 
diſcouraged from marryin 3. 3. (i540. 
| Marriage is the higheſt f — of Friendſhip that mortal 
can know, i. 259: Libi⁴d]. 


Equality of fortune and degree, tho" not abſolutely 
to matrimonial felicity, is, however, a cir- 
cumfſtance not to be lighted, i. 309, [ibid], 
The kind, but not oftentatious regard which a man 
and wife pay to each other, are equally creditable to 
themſelves, and to the married ſtate, i. — (1, 13]. - 


Marriage is a duty, whenever it can be entered into 
with ce, ii. 19. vi. 223. [ii. 120. vii. 223]. 

It is a ſtate that binds a man and woman in 
intereſt, as well as affeQion, ii. 324. [iii. 68]. 

Infirmity requires indulgence : In the very nature of 
the word and thing, indulgence cannot exiſt with ſervility. 
Between equals, as man/ and wife, either of them ill, it 
may, ii. 339. Lili. 83]. 

Who can enough value the joy, che tranquillity of 
mind, * os from mutual confidence ? ii. 340. 

ili. 

le —_— ſ] phere ! is the houſe, and their thining- place 
the fick chamber, in which they can exert all their 
amiable, their lenient qualities, ibid. : 


7” ow 
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A man gives conſequence to the woman he marries, 
and finds his = increaſed in the reſpect paid to her, 
ü. 340. Lü. 8 

"They are not the ſtriking, dazling qualities in men 
and women, has make bappy- in ern * 399. 

1431. 

me Good ſenſe; ſolid amen) a natural e 
temper, a defixe of obliging, and an eaſimeſs to be obliged, 
procure the ſilent and ſerene happineſs. in wedlock, to 
which the tumultuous * pn” ede not, 
lidl. anon 

Men and women, aimed by every one, and aden 
ing each other, before Marriage, tho' neither of them 
unworthy, may not be happy in it, ii. 400. [iii. 144]. 

Some ladies, to be honeſt to their matrimonial engage - 
ments, ſhould condition with their men, to . 
vows with them at the altar, ii. 403. [iii. 147]: 

The married man, who is known to love his quiet, 
will often find it difficult to be che maſter of his al 


ü. 404. [iii. 148]. 
Conſideration i is not manns a friend to wedlock, iii. 


334 Liv. 90. 
Thoſe who wider for convenience; and deal boneily | 


with each other, are moſt _ to 2 happy i in Mar- 
riage, iii. 323. [iv. 109. 


The woman who marries W man to W me i is in- 


different, if ſhe prefer no other to him, may be upon a 
par with eight women out of twelve ws marry, yet 
make not bad wives, iii. 343. [Liv. 129]. 

In the wedded life; * more obedience is andes 
practiſed by the party who vow'd it we than by wo 


party who did, iti. 344. Liv. 130]. 


Convenience, when it is made a motive to Marri 
will hold out its comforts, when a gratified love is eva- 
porated, iv. 95. [267]. 

The happineſs of a married pair will not be proved 
under a year, two, or three; ſince Love, which 3 be 
the inducement to the parties to enter into the ſtate, does 
not always ripen into Friendſhip ; to do which, the merits 
of cach muſt appear on full proof to the other iv. 203. 


lr. 74]. 
A 


” 
* 
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| Fi 
= 1 A woman who has not pradence, ſhould not m 2 
= _ of leſs underſtanding. than, carne iv. 2. bo 
1 __ 
1 A ſoft man and a ſaucy woman, ays, we 
1 beſt matched for happineſs, v. 455. fog A FL 
+ = The man, He whimfitally add, ought to de meek and 
i TH humble, who will not — the e be quiet till ſhe 2 
fi bis yet knows her indifference to him] v. 5. [276]. 
| reat inconveniencies muſt generally attend a mar. 
[| rin. between. perſons of different uafions,- one of 
[ them zealous, the other not indi nt, iv. 304. lv. 


4 I 
1 E. lady politely treated, and politely: refurning. the 
11 treatment, in courtſhip, not, when love is heightened: 
| by duty, and the obligation i is doubled, be lefs deſerving 
N than before, of the polite affection of the Huſband, | 
| V. 286, [vie 264]. | 
i: The daughterly, the fifterly, duties of A young wei 
| are 5; Bas not weakened, by Marriage, v. 371. 5 
4 vi. 34 | 

| a 1 are thoſe Marriages, which give as much joy 

N to the relations on both hides, as to the 2 themſe]ves, 
vi. 127. (vil. 127]. - 

Early Marriages, as well for the ſake of the parties, 
as for that of poſterity, are by no means to be encouraged, 
bid. | 

Young people, moreover, ſhould be allowed time to 
look about them, that they may not repent of the choice 

made for them, ibid. 

Marriage is a ſtate that is attended with ſo a care 
and trouble, that it is a kind of faulty indulgence and 
ſelfiſhneſs to live ſingle, in order to avoid the difficulties 
it is. attended with, ibid. _ 


Ser Advice and Cautions to Women. Good Wit 
Huſband and Wife. Love. Marriage. Matri- 
monial Bickerings. Parents and Children. Pra- 
dence. Single Women. Widows. | | 


 \ 


Marriage 


age 
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2 2 a AION LINE * 443 2410 | 
Mau in years, and labouring under infirmities, ar 


far more excuſable for marrying a young woman, than” 
a2 woman in years is for marrying a young man, il. 340. 


[üi. 84] 


The difference ariſes from the tenderneſs and help- 


fulneſs of women in their attendance on a fick or infirm 


ibid. 


The man in years, who, has no children to repine at a 


mother - in- law, and to vex him by little jealouſies ariſing 


from a contrariety of intereſts and views ; Who is weakly, 
and often indiſpoſed ; may. marry without impeachment. 


of his prudence, ibid. we 
Nor would his relations be worthy of his kindneſs, who, 

for ſelfiſh views, would wiſh to continue him in mean 

hands, rob him of the joys of confidence, and the 


comfort of tender help from an equal, or one deſerving 


to be made ſo,” rid. Ss 7: 
Such a man has only to take care ſo to marry, as not 
to defeat his own end; not with a gay woman who will 
be fluttering about in public, while he is Foaning in his 
chamber, and wiſhing for her preſence, ibid. . 
If he be.a man of family.and fortune ; he ſhould not 
aim at a fortune with her: She ſhould be a gentle woman 
by birth and education: Of a ſerious [but not melan- 
choly] temper: Not a girl as to years; yet, if he has 
no children, act paſt the probability of bringing him an 
heir {which would add to their mutual good underſtand- 
ing] ji. 341. [iii. 85]. | 3 
She ought to be one who has been acquainted with 
afffiction. Muſt conſider her Marriage with Kim, as an 
act both of condeſcenſion in herſelf, and preferment, 
u. 387. [iii. 131]. ELIAS» | 
Her tenderneſs will, by this means, be engaged, and 
her dignity ſupported, ibid. 5 
A 


Marriage in advanced Years,” and with an In- 
| CY equality as | to | - «nb 6194 10 an ff 


hoſband : While male-nurſes_are_gnnatural characters, 


» 
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A woman for her morality's ſake, ought not to m 

a man in years in hopes of his death, iii. 2 30. Civ. 16]. 
If a woman has but the ſhadow of a Gets whether 
ſhe can behave in Marriage with condeſcenſion and in. 
dulgence to a man of unequal years, ſhe ought not to 
be tempted, by the moſt advantageous propoſals, to ac- 
cept of him, ibid. | 1 ee | 


. Clandeftine Martiages. Inferior Marriages, 
Fortune- Hunters. + + 


A woman who marries beneath herſelf, muſt expe 
to be rejected, ſcorned for one while, if not for ever, by 
her natural friends, ii. 168. [269 171 
What right has a daughter to give to her father and 
mother a ſon, to her brothers 1 ſiſters a brother, to 
whom they are averſe? ibid. I ; 

Have not they at leaſt as good a right to reject him 
for their relation, as ſhe had to chooſe him for her 
huſband ? 71k. a R | 
The woman who marries a man of mean underſtanding, 
as well as of mean birth and fortune, maſt bluſh at every 
civility paid him in her own family, ii. 184. [285]. 

While he, perhaps, will have ho higher opinion of 
himſelf, for their very civilities, and for having ſucceeded 
with her, 76:9. | 
Inferior men, and Fortune-hunters, now find an eafy 
introduction to women of fortune, at public places, 
H, 268. [iii. 12J. * a hc of 
A woman of the greateſt fortune is but a woman, 
and is to be attacked and prevailed upon by the fame 
methods, which ſucceed with one of the flendereſt, ii. 268, 
Di. 12, 13]. | dS, * 

And perhaps is won with equal, if not with greater 
eaſe; fince, if ſhe have a romantic turn, and the man 2 
great deal of art and flattery, ſhe will miſcall that turn 
generoſity; and, ſuppoſing ſhe ean lay a lover under obli- 

. 77. meet him her full half way, ji. 268, 269. 

wn. 13]. - | 
How neceſſary is it then, for parents or guardians, t0 


have a watchful eye over their wards and „ 
0 


1 3]- 


_ 
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of rank and fortune; the rather, as Fortune-hunters 
are generally the moſt unworthy of men. © © 
In the addreſs of a man of ſmall fortune; to a woman 
of great, his love may well be ſuſpected, ii. 269. Li. 


See Advice to Women: n. Fancy. Female 

Dignity, Femalities. Girls. Libertines. Love 
at firſt Sight. Firſt Love. Modeſty. Parents 
and Children. Prudence. Proteſtations. Single 
Women. Vincibility of Love. 


Marriage Treaties. Settlements. 
| Mazxniace Settlements ought not to be made ſo 


large, as to make a wife independent of her huſband, and 


to put it out of his power, with diſcretion, to engage her 
gratitude by his generoſity, iv. 194. [v. 65]. 0 412 

The hearts of young women are apt, anjuſiy, to riſe 
againſt the notions of bargain and ſale, as ſome phraſe 
it, in a Matrimonial Treaty, v. 62. [vi. 40]. 

The reproach of Smithfield bargains, in a Marria 
contract, is an odium caſt upon prudence, ; principally 
by thoſe, who wiſh a young woman to encourage a clan- 
deſtine and gnegual . 4 ibid. 


Put ſhould not the flagrant ſel fſhneſi of ſuch be pe- 


netrated ; fince they can mean nothing but their own 
Intereſt, at the very time they would have a young 
woman, pay no regard to hers? 20 

Previous ſtipulations are ſurely indiſpenſible proviſions 
among us changeable mortals, however promiſing the 
ſunſhine. may be at ſetting out, v. 62. [vi. 40]. 

A man, whoſe. propoſals of Marriage are unexception- 
able, ſhould be ſpared the indelicacy of aſking queſtions 
as to fortune, v. 71. [vi. 49]. "Th 
_ Generofity requires not, of even a generous man, that 
in a Treaty of Marriage, fince the intereſt of himſelf 
and his wife will be. one, that he ſhould make a compli- 
ment to his affeQion, by giving up her natural right; 
cipecially if there be no one of her family in low circum- 


ſtances, v. 73, 74. [vi. 51, 52]. | 
A prudent lover will not be either romantic or oſten- 


tatious, 


. —— — —— — —— 
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332 Sentiments, &c. extracted from 
tatious. He will be as glad to follow, as to ſet. a good 
example, v v. 74, 75. [vi. 52, 53]. 

If the lady's fortune be an aſcertained one, and he in 
eaſy A ea be. will not accept. of contributions 
from ſuch of her friends, as are not the neareſt to her 
in relation, and who have others who ſtand 1 in an equal 
degree of proximity to them, to make it up, bid. 


Marriage Propoſals. 


Tur r never was A Treaty of Marriage ſet on foot, 
that carried not its e and 1 eee in 
the Ap of it, iii. 229. [iv. 1 

polite and good man wil 5 make a propoſal to a 
lady in u behalf 1. a friend, which, for the ſake of her ſex, 
* not her honour and di nity for i 7 firſt object, 3bid. 

A perſon who has a ri 3 to chooſe, ought not to in. 
cur diſpleaſure for 8 uſe of it, ibid. 
Explicitneſs in every caſe becomes the propoſer, iii. 
230. [iv. 16]. 

A man of ſtrict honour, ropoſing an z advantageous 
alliance, will not ſeek * to attach the friends of 
the young lady in favour of his propoſal, till he know 
her mind, leſt he impoſe a difficulty upon her, that nei- 
— for her own ſake, or the man's, ought to be laid, 

We 

'A declared, and not unreaſonable averſion, ſhould not 
be attempted to be overcome, iii. 231. [iv. 17], 

A generous propoſer will, in caſe of a reaſonable. op- 
poſition to his propoſal, be an advocate for the perſon 
refuſing, rather than the perſuader, 1e 

It is an indelicacy haſtily to urge a modeſt woman for 
an affirmative to a propofal of W mge, 0; when ſhe has 
received it without giving a negative, ibid. 

A lady's conſent is enough implied in an early pro- 


poſal, if ſhe declare herſel WT and refer her- 
ſelf to her friends, ibid. T 


—x * EXE 


Maſters. Miſtreſſes. avant: 


Mas rx s and Miſtreſſes are anſwerable for the cha- 
racter, and even for the-behaviour, | of their domeſtics, i 


23. [ibid]. 


Wage , 
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Wages to a good Servant are not to be flood upon, 
i. 134. [76id}. , og ater: 3b kg 
: — Abe er Boche be enabled to lay up for age 
ERR, TT ET ny 
What has not a Maſter to anſwer for, who puts a 
ſervant an a wicked action? 1. 238. [ f. 
By de behaviour of Maſters and Servants to each 
other, the good and bad qualities 7 ay be >». 
of, i. 321, 322. ii. 302, 303. [ii. 6, 7. iii. 46, 47. 49]. 
Nang 250 as Kite al Maſters 5 Mittielſes. 
They ſpeak to their feelings, ii. 302. [iti. 46. 
Servants, when they find themſelves of uſe, will not 
be always Servants, ii. $39. lin 83] n 
A man of honour will not accept of ris og from 
another perſon's Servants, tho” to ſerve himſelf, iii. 157. 
1 * 9 10 | | Un g nenne | 
£ x 2 to have good Servants, will treat them as ne- 
ceſſary parts of his family, iii. 352. [iv. 138 7. 
He will not entruſt ſecrets to them, the keeping or 
diſcloſing of which, might make them of importance to 
1713 | 
He will give them no bad example: a her 
He will not be angry with them but for wilfal faults : 
If thoſe are not habitual, he will ſhame them into 
amendment, by gentle expoſtulation and forgiveneſs : 
If they are not capable of generous ſhame, and the 
fault be repeated, he will part with them; but with ſuch 
kindneſs, as will cauſe their fellow-ſervants to blame 
them, and take warning: | 
He will be fond of occaſions to praiſe them : | 
Even when they miſtake, if it be with a good inten- 
tion, they will have his approbation of hat, and endea- 
vours to ſet them right as to the alt: 


He will make ſobriety an indiſpenſable qualification 
for his ſervice : © © . | | 
He will infiſt upon his Servants being kind and com- 
paſſionate to one another | 
And, as a compaſſionate heart cannot be habitually an 
unjuſt one, he will by this means make their good-na- 


ture contribute as well to his ſecurity as quiet. 


Gene- 


334 Sentimenta, &c; extraBed from 
(Generally ſpeaking; a Maſter may make a Servant 
what he pleaſes, iii. 352. [iv. 138]. 6 
. Servants judge by example, rather than by | precept 
| and almoſt always by their feelings, ibid. 

The moſt inſupportable of all dominion, is that of 
Servants, iv. 223. [v. 94]. 

A truly religions Servant, 1 whatever perſuaſion, 
cannot be a b iv. 224. [v. 95]. 

A good Maſter, if his Servants hve bot up to their 
own profeſſions, wiil indulge them in all reaſonable op- 

ortunitics of b the dictates of their own con. 
— ibid. 

The worthineſs of a man will be frequently known by 
his kindneſs to. his domeſtics, and by their general good 

behaviour and civility, v. 81. [vi. 59]. 

; Maſters find it their intereſt, as well as duty, to pro. 

mote Fong 5 devotion among -their Servants, vi. 32. 

Vil. 1 

b See Example.. Generoſiey. Good Man. Mages 
nmimity. 
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Matrimonial Bickerings. 


F E w women, in a Matrimonial Debate, have reaſon 

to lay all the fault at the huſband's door, iii. 242. l. 
28 

e fooliſh things are the quarrels of married peo. 
ple! Since they muſt come to an agreement again ; and 
the ſooner the better, before hard blows are ſtruck, that 
will leave marks, ibid. 

A petulant wife makes that huſband appear unpolite, 
who with a good - natured wife would have been thought 
a a polite one, iii. 244. fiv. 30]. 

Shall there be a miſunderſtanding benden man and 
wife, and an huſband court a refuſed hand ? 1514. 

In a contention between man and wife, there muſt 

aſs ſome mutual recriminations on their making vp, to 
Keep "Wi in countenance on their paſt folly, ui. 245: 
iv. 31 
b * are of gentle natures; accuſtomed to be hu: 
moured, oppoſition its not eaſy upon them, ibid. 

Women indirectly allow of the ſuperiority of wm 

W 
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11 wn See them to bear with their perverſeneſſes, 
| lll, 2 
| 1 then Ng an _huſbahd to do, but, in ity to his 
ft; „ie, and compliment to himſelf, [if he find 5 Fer. 
of No to bear with her foibles ? iii. 246. [iv. Alon 
A prudent man, if he find his wife in | 
will endeayour to be in the right ; and if ſhe be inclinad 5 
o diſpute, leave her to recover herſelf; = arguments 
with a /edfaft woman, will beget arguments, bid. 
Thoſe reconciliations will be the — durable, in 
which the lady makes the advances, bid. 
Married people ſhould not be quick to hear * is 
aid by either, When in ill humour, it. 248. [iv. 34]. 
Married people, who openly differ, make byſtanders 
judges, over them, ili. 333. Liv. 116]. _ 
Thoſe byſtanders will remember, when the parties 
ze willing to forget, l. 
And their fame will be the ſport of thoſe beneath 
them, as well in underſtanding, as degree, ibid. 
How many debatings, if not direct quarrels, are ſaved, 
by the frequent abſence of the good man, from his meek 
wife] iv. 84. [256]. 
In what can men and their wives, who are much to- 
gether, employ themſelves, but in proving and defend- 
ing, quarelling and _— up? (Lach G.) ibid. ; 
Eſpecially, if they marry for love; for then, 
both honeſt ſouls, having promiſed more happineſs to 
each other, than they can poſſibly meet with, have no- 
_ to do, but reproach each Ar- tacitly at leaſt, 
for their diſappointmens, ( Lady G.] ibid. 
Married people, in their debatings, ſhould not chooſe: | 
either mediators or witnefles, iv. 86. [258 
Married folks, brought up differently, o of different hu- 
mours, inclinations, need not fudy for occaſions of de- 
bate, iv. 190. [v. 61]. . 


See Femalities. 

' Matronly State. 
. Goop wives, mothers, miſtreſſes,, dignify the Ma- 
. tronly State, and make it the moſt eſtimable { e of fe- 


male life, iv. 200. [V. 71]. | 
5 | When 


Tences a it. 317. [iv. 103]. , 


an health and a good conſcience : 
Matronly State of life, there Ca cannot Le 


woman, v. 52. A 30]. 


der d 
 Meanneſſes, 


re men, who can be 220% of a premeditated bai: 


neſs, are mean, i. 290. [i 
It is a Meanneſs, as well as Injaſtice, to deprecitte a 


worthy perſon, whoſe favour we are not ſo happy 2s to 


obtain, ii. 18. 119]. 

Little · ſpirited men chooſe to be obliged to [ good- a. 
tured] relations, in ＋ that they 1 1 15 r 
exact payment than a ſtranger, ii. 1 

The man ,who habitually degra 5 Hasel will be 
liable to be deſpiſed, A inſulted, by his own me- 
nials, ii. 315. [1. 59] 

Violent ſpirits, when over-awed, are generally tame 


in their ſubmiſſions, ii. E 33.1. [iii. 75]. 
When a woman has ſubmitted / take a price fs her 


- honour, ſhe muſt, at times, appear def; NE; even in 
| the eyes of her ſeducer, Ji. 332. Fü. 76]. 


The un » ringing ſlaves o perſons i in power, are 


| theſirſt to inſult them in their diſgrace, ii. 3 38. Tiii. 82]. 


Cardinal Wolſey, in a train made up of perſons even 
nobly deſcended, in his fall, found but one Cromwell 


11. 338. [iii. 82]. 


A ſpirit that will "BD "MN cringe, dl be a tyrant 

in 2 111. 52. 4218); | 
ngenerous perſons, detected in a Meannefs, hard! 

know how to forgive the man to whoſe e 
they are obliged, iv. 291. [v. 162]. 

What a narrowne(s muſt there be in the heart of that 
man, who cannot allow himſelf to look with pleaſure 
and kindneſs on a worthy heir, becauſe he is his heir, 


v. 234 ['vi. 212]. - 82 
Mediation. | 


"Orractons Mediators frequently make gti 
8 — Officiou 


42 


/ the 
r for 


cious 


the Hiftoryof Sir Cn. Ga.anpreon. 337. 
Officious Mediations often widen wounds. that would 


heal of themſelves, iv. 176. [v. 46). 


An Umpire or Mediator, who wiſhes to reconcile x par- 
ties at variance, may, when the point in diſpute is re- 
ferred to him; beſt effect his end, by enquiring of each 

arty ſeparately, what his expectation is; and when 3 p 
Fas brought them near,. pronounce ; havin 
the one to advance, the other to concede, as 7 cir own 
motion, beyond what was to be 3 by him, vi. 


[vit. 53]. 
* See 'Friendfhip. © Generoſity. Good Man. . 


Menne See Grief. 


Men * 


From 80 to twenty-four, Women are generally | 
aforchand with Men in ripeneſs of underſtanding, i i. 259. 
ibid}. 

" Tho aſter that time, Men may ripen into a ſuperiority, 

4 2 
The intelle&s of Women uſually ripen ſooner than thoſe 
of Men; but Men, when ripened, like trees of flow 
growth, generally hold longer, are capable of higher 
perfection, and ſerve to nobler purpoſes, ibid. 

As Men and Women are brothers and liſters, can 
AN failings be peculiar to chemſGres ? i. 266. 
ibid x 
; Nan! it needs be, chat a daughter of the ſame father 
and mother, muſt be more filly, more unſtead 
pertinent, more abſurd, than her brother? i id. 

Women, in general, want not to travel abroad to render 
them eaſy and polite in converſation, i. 271. [ibid]. 


Yet this, perhaps, muſt be allowed, that Women who" © 


travel, generally return more fantaſtic than Men; 
and yet few of the latter improve themſelves by 
geing abro 
To judge comparatively of the genius's of Men and 
Women, inſtances ſhould be drawn from equal degrees 
of both, and who have had equal opportunities 
provement, i. 272. [ibid]. 
Men in their raillery are generally leſs delicate dan 
Women, i i. 275. [i6: | 


0 1 Women 


„more im- 


"of 4 „ Seqtiments, ce extraBed from. 


a Fo can better account for the approbation 
Gilnikes öf Women, than Men can, i. Ps Li. . wo 
Were Men in general lively, che 
would be but few Pad Women, i. 1 100]. | 
Woman's weakneſs is man's ftre ngth, ii. 83. [4 0 
Men Who inveigh againſt Women indiſcriminately, 
mo be ſuppoſed to have kept bad company, ibid. _ 
Men who hope to carry a point with a Woman by 
aſſion and e behave quite e to Men, 
p 180. [281]. 
- Apprehenfivene eſs, the child of prudence, i is as cha. 
OY” oman, i courage 1s in a Man, li. 183, 
28 
b Men and Women are ſo much alike, that, put cuſtom 
and difference of education out of the queſtion, the 
meaning of - the one may be generally gneſſed at by that 
of the other, in Caſes where the heart 1s concerned, ii ü. 
197: [298]. | 
Men and Women' are devils to one another : They 
need no other tempter, ii. 218. [319]. 
Womens minds have generally a lighter” turn than 


_ thoſe of Men [owing perhaps to chal finer i 2 : 
But if ſo, how watchful an eye ought to be ki t upon 


daughters II ii. 267. Lili. 11 | 
Were Men 15 in general to . Women for ikoſe good 


qualities N ich are characteriſtic of the ſex, they 
would never want 5 65 worthy of their love, for com- 
pouanione, ii. 321. a, 651. 
Affection 1 an and 32 once forfeited, 
can hardly ever be recovered, ii. 3 3275 [i. 731- 
When two perſons, who have lived in . with 
each other, 2 che fault is ſeldom wholly on one fide, 
2. [i 

gy 4 allike not that a Man ſhout be decently 
free with them, but not impertinent, iv. 152,.[v. 23] 

. A Woman may be eloquent in her grief; when a Mer, 
tho his heart were torn in pieces, mult, bardly be heard 
to complain, iv. 335. LV. 2 op 

Greatly, therefore, are the iſtreſſes of a manly heart 
to. be pitied, 11d. 

Men By Women can hardly have great troubles be 
what muſt ariſe from each * ibid. 


- 
. - * 
2 : 
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It is in the power of either fex to mend the other, 
v. 47, 48. [vi.-25, 26). 

The ſame Men and Women are pot always the fame, 
v. 224. ['vi. 202]. _ 

The Woman who knows herſelf to be wrong, „may, 
one day, mend: But what hopes is there of — who, 
however faulty in her con believes herſelf to be 
right? v. 30 f, [Lxi. 285]. n Fo 

Ser Duties Moral and Refigious. Education; Ex- 
- ne; Friendſhip. Good Man. Huſband" ant 
Love. Marriage. 

. Prudence. Single Women. Wit. 


Military Men. 


ASolvien i is the leaſt maſter of bis own life, of 


any man in the community, i. 372. [ii. 57. : 
The principal officer o a corps in his' quarters, how: 
ever ſubordinate and low: is looked upon in the neigh- 
bourhood, as a | cating 11, 167. [268]. 
A Soldier muſt genereliy be a ſlave to his ſuperiors, 2 
tyrant to thoſe: 1 —.— ii. 182. [28 
Women are the moſt delicate parts 
conſcibus that they ſtand in need of p pro 
turally love brave men, ibid. 
'The atmy is, E more indebted for many a 
lant man, to the gay ap ce its officers are ex- 
pected to make, 0, to t 
account, than to a men Wend ſpirit, ii. 182. [283J. 
But how can a Soldier's: wife e expect conſtant pro- 
tection from her huſband; Who is leſs his own, and, con- 


oft the creation; 


ſequently, leſs hers, than almoft any other man; a Sailor 


- + 


except ? ib. 
M.irth. Joy. Laughter, 


Tux general Laugh that is excited by a man's laugh 
ing at what he ſays mtl, has uſually more of 
tempt — approbation in it, i. 55. [7bjd}. 
Mirth, however in 
ſometimes at the expence'of the mirthful, i. = 

Gloom, ſeverity, moroſeneſs; Will be even 
in 'a' Solomon, ibide "PAY 


Magnanimity. Mo- 


teftion, they na- 


favour of women on that | 


fpid, wilt occaſion —— tho* 


ns ES CE ͤ— 1 


is; 


k ed Welz AA > 9 CG. 5D, £0 ; I, SY 
340 Sentiments, &c. extracted from \ 
p G1 aa ' a f * | 


The man, e at his own abſurdities, leaves 
us at liberty to ſuppoſe, that his folly is his choice, i. 59. 
[i614]. w "rs os at 
- Laughing is almoſt as catching as gaping, when peo- 
ple are diſpoſed to be merry, however hilly the occaſion, 
1. 79. Lib. 18.36 203} Hege c 1 + a ole ' VIE 
. Comfort approaches nearer to happineſs, - than Joy, 
The Joy of ſenſible people is eaſy, ſerene, deep, full; that 
of others is mad, loud, tumultuous, noiſy, iv..48.:[220). 

In the higheſt of our pleaſures, the ſighing heart will 
remind us of, imperfeQion,. iv. 231. [x. 1 "WF; 

Abundant reaſon for Joy has the perſon, who has it 
fill in his or her power, to avoid an evil, and hoſe a 
good, iv. 383. [v. 254]. „ 

® Immoderate, Joy is the parent of many a, filly, word 
and action, iv. 198. v. 13. Lx. 69.284], 
There may be a fulneſs even in laudable Joy, that 
will mingle diſſatisfaction with it, v. Mo [vi. 26]... 

Hence may be deduced, . yron, an argument, 
that the completion of our happineſs muſt be referred 

to a more perfect ſtate than this, v. 49. [vi. 27]. © 
Io weak ſpirits, ſudden Joy is almoſt as painful at the 

time, as grief would have been, v.83..[vi.61].__. 
There is nothing ſo unwelcome. as an unſeaſonable 
jeſt. V. 83. Cvi. 61], M1. 2 $983 =O 4 C54, E386 oy 17 | J. 
here are loud Laughs, which betray more vexed- 

neſs than mirth, v. o. [vl, 2 91 _ Ka 8 8 
Tbe joy that ſeems to be of an eaſy and familiar na- 
ture, is the Joy that is likely to laſt, v. 334. Li. 312]. 
Men of ſenſe are moſt capable of joyful ſenſations; 
and have their balances ; ſince it is as certain, that they 
are moſt ſuſceptible of painful ones, v. 354. [vi. 332]. 

.__ _ © Miſcellaneous Obſervations; > - 
in 0 5120 992 he - + 1&8 1673 al. 

Good hearts are apt to be credulous, 1. 25 + [ibid]. 

Men give not themſelves their intellects; No one 
ſhould be deſpiſed for want of genius, i, 52. 55. [ibid]. 
What we want «& tell, we 1571 friend to have cu- 
Tioſity to enquire about, 1. 55. [ij ej. 

3 . — 15,45 fooliſh a thing as moderate folly. 
4, 59- [ibid]. A 


. 
4 - 
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% 
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A graceful yielding in debate; is more reputable t 
a victory obtained by heat and obſtinacy, i. 67. U. 
The honeſt poor are a valuable part of the creation, 


i. bid 
Hh anc! FEY t of theinfelves made any body: happy, 


i. 157. iv. 227: Loy 12597: 9842 
Marriage is too generally thought an amends for every 
outrage, 1. 213. [. 

Odious circumſtances ma invert the force of the 
kindeſt words, i. 217. [ibid]. | 
One of the heavieſt evils, to u worthy ind is to be 

ſighted by thoſe whom it loves, i. 275- L. | 
cople long uſed to error, ſubmit not without re- 


luctance to new methods of proceeding, i. 319. [ii. 4]. * 


Goodneſs to goodneſs is a natural Fanden i. 330. 


i. 15]. 
(1 Thi man who finds himſelf 19090 feilred thas beloved; 


' muſt generally have ſomething in his outward behavious 
to correct, i. 1 Bl. 20. [ii. 283. iii. 27. 


92. (i. 771. 


True merit will never want admirers, i. L 3 
filly in write- 


That, to ſome, will de thought weak an 


ing or ſpeaking, which, to others, will appear as a beauty, 


i. 397. [li. 82 | 

We are apt to try to recolle& circumſtances in another's 
ſtory, when the caſe is likely to be mu own, whack at 
the time, we diſregarded, i. 406. [ii. 9 | 
Mortification is ſometimes the hap p ching that can 
befall a proud man, as it ma 121 him to think: better 


1 others, and not ſo highly of himſelf, i. 411. Fii. 96]. 


Too much emotion on a flight ch arge, is a kind of 
tacit confeſſion, ii. 7. [108]. 


The eye and the ear are too often great miſleaders 


now not to what 6— a ſmall de- 
* from ciple will lead, 11. 164. 5 8 
He that will not impoſe on another, wi himſelf leaſt 


The expeRation of a favoured' 8 s company, di- 
miniſhes the pleaſure, that would be full in the com- 

fr - 3 ave, were not he or the cette, 5. M06 
iti. 40]. 


bear to be impoſed upon, ii: 172. [273 


2 1 There - 


Sentiments, &c. extrefed from 
3 2 are faults that muſt be left to heaven to puniſh, 
inſt the conſequences of which, it behoves us 
"Mc our own ſakes, to 0 $9 gard, ii. 364. [iii. 108). 
Ning out of our power have "often a very different 
appearance to what they had when we heheved: hey 
were in it, ii. 368. [iii. 112]. | 
b n are tacit confeſſions, ili. 16. 
72 
Men axe to apt to gavern themſelves by events, with 
out looking into cauſes, iii. 205.. [365]. 
uſe of pawer will take reputation from. the op 
pre or, and give it to the oppreſſed, iii. 238. [iv. 3 
Pexyerſe tempers, when properly touched, are, ſome- 
times * . Nan and nnen, iii. 250. 


en to whom the world has been "Lind, generally 
wake. a. great. deal of a little pain, iii. 32. [Liv. 113]. 

5.408 110 15 themſelves * to ſevere repriſals, 
iv. 330. [116]., _ 

When our hearts are ſet. upon 2 particular ſuhj ell. we 
are apt to think 5 . bekde the | 

„1. iv. 130 
Peprißtes, inſiſted upon, make frequently. the. wide 
breaches, iv. 18. [190]. 

Odd characters are ſometimes veodful, ramake, even 
ones ſhine, iv. 54. [226}- 

1 — 8 human eeſladen ia but comparative, iv. 55. 
22 

Many a one may be thought well: of in converſation, 
E ad Putting pen to paper expoſe: themſelves, iv. 67. 

39 

A rooted malevolence, tho', for a time, appeaſed, will 
— recur, iv. 127. [299]. 

On a firſt viſit from one we greatly reſpect, and wiſh 
to oblige, a kind of uneaſy 3 will, perplex us 
after he or ſhe has left us, as if ſomething was mar fog 
or done, that might weaken us in the eee 
e st 193: , oe jo 
We pray for ſong life; what for, 1 1 6 
but for leave to out- live our teeth and our friends; to 
oy in the\ way of our 1 relations; and —— 


— 


6 
— 


* 
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our ſwan-ſkins for ſkins of buff; which, nevertheleſs, 

will not keep out either cold or inlemtty, iv. 2 250, ii A 

121]. | 

t As well the courage as the quality, be it.eyer fo bis 

/ of the man who can remeditatediy unjuft,” "38 d b 
| deſpiſed,” iv. 197. [v. 68], _ 


a Great-princes are not always great men, iv. 4 ke 


— e who can allow themſelves in ſome deviations; 

| may be ſuſpected in others, ibid. 

. In competitions; we may afford to mo K 

6 of the man we neither envy nor fear, iV. 3561 [V. 227]: of 

= Every one is not called upon, by the e on, to 4 

. nobly, iv. 364: [V. 235 J. n | 
It is not always given us to know what 15 beſt for | 

7 ourſelves, v. 4. [275]: - 


Tempers, as well as complexions, ein. are beſt 


8, fuited by contraries, ibid; —_ 
Were we alt equally to like the fame perſon or thing, | 
e we Sel for er ; in broils, 75/2.” 
E „ e generally induces an an early decay, 
| 280]. 
l „a y be very differently affected by PR fame Sh 
6 when jadged of at diſtance, or near, v. 50. Ae 6 3 
n K bay Ad ſhould be always employe 1 
23 kee it out of miſchief, v. 1. {ok Df 
Fo 11 is not unuſual for a Fee as his crediteſt 
9 „What found, woul his greateſt misfortune,” 
n, 184. A 
7· " Diligrecable qualities tacit Swen be- regen from 
Ke good ones in the ſame perſon, fince the one, perhaps, is 
ill i e e occaſion of the other; v. 189. Li. 
4 167 
— T wy, are the trueſt admirers of fine flowers, wo 
| ove to ſee them in their borders, domeſt pl 
0 the fading fragrance, 7bid.” * Ba l 


| The lels delicate crop, put them in their Ne and 
in an hour or two, after one paxting and careleſ ſmell, 


throw them away, ibid. 


Women auen neger, and. e bats | 


NS * 


364 Eurer #6. kee. 


ö = 1 5 are, 3 1 " 


V eo "— vat _ 0 8 their © -uriobity or plea- 
ſure Pl SO oe 5 — to en SM 
 ficulties, and to be pat to little inconveniencies, for no. 
velty. ſake, and that they may have. Ane to talk 
of, v. 318.” [vi. 296}. 
She that boaſts of her. good bebe on particular 
occaſions, when the acts bur as ſhe " ought, reflects upon 
| herſelf, v. 326. [ vi. 304]. 
It is a common thing for A perſon in 4 a coach, to call 
for the attention of By company in it, to ſomethin 
paſſes as mY y ride, and at the fame time to thruft his 
ead out of the window, ſo that nobody « can ſee but 
himſelf, v. 346. [vi. 324]. . 
True jeſts are not always the moſt welcome. Tell 2 
woman of forty, that ſhe is fixty or ſeverity, and the 
will not be ſo angry as if her true age were neatly g ueſſed 
+ The one bad will believe; che other exery- "body, 
*. 4% bai. (vi. 355] 0 
who is officious to excuſe, or  palliate : an evi. 
dent fault is in another, may give a ſuſpicion of his put- 
ing in an indirect claim to an N for the like faults 


of his own, vi. 65. [vii. 55 $$] 
When once the mind has been Uilordered, there i is 


danger, on extraordinary occaſions, of its Hewing itſelf 

capable of extravagance, even after the cure as ee 

to be perfected, vi. 101. [vii. 101. 
See General 73 4a 2 


Misrokr unk. See Adverſity. ee Jod 
| MisTRESSES.. See Maſters. | ; 442514511 * 1 En 
MNodeſty. 'Decoram: | | 


A A deſerves the name of aides,” wo 
be careful in his converſation not to offend a chaſte ear, 


1. 49, [ibid]. 
Modeſty is eaſily alarmed ; the proper anſver to one 


. who 


the Hiſtory of Sir Cn. Abs. 345 


who had ſaid, that women, on certain, ſubjefts, vere 
＋ is, i. 50. [ibid]. 


virtue would Aab hr arat 
if = * not reſent reflexions made in her 
that might be conſtrued an inſult on Modeſty, 9 
A pure heart, whether in man %% wil 
occaſion, in every company, 15 Pure, 7 bid: | 
War ine 10 ſpeech, is generally Weins to Pan * BS. 
doubt, i. 56. [ibjd 
To hear A 4 ſpeak ſes, is, a rule that deſerves 
to be remembred, ibid. Y ws * 
Modeſt men muſt have merit, 1 „104. [77/708 by 
 Self-diffidence is a | Goa vality, from ich the worthy of 
cither Tex cannot, be wholly free, i. 304. e 
Ougkt a Modeſt woman, who would not with to look 
filly under the ſtaring, confident eye of a bold man, to 
chooks ſuch a one for a huſband ?'1ii. 3. [162]. 


" Modeſty in a man gives an a o ble We, 


; ON, 


to a woman, iii. 2, 3 ob 62. 1 
All men, . ba le lege in women: 
What a refl n on their own ſex, then, do thoſe wo- 


men caſt, who do not admire t the lame grace in a man! 
ii. 227. [iv. 13]. 

Meekneſs and Modeſty are charaReriftic qualities in 
women, of which men are juſtly fond, iii. 307. [iv. 931. 
able modeſt ran. loſes pothing ſabſeiibin to the vi- 

1 ſuperiority of a worthy friend, iii, 345. LV. 131 
| oung ok 's Modeſty will often 1 her 2M 
60 on, for What people of ſenſe and candour will 
confider as a beauty, v. 4. (2: 5]. 

Something is due to the faſhion in dreſs; and ſhall not 
thoſe cuſtoms which have their foundation in Modeſty, 
and are characteriſtic of the 1 ſex, be intitled to 
approbation ? v. 168. [i. 146] | 

See Advice and Cautions to Women, 'Pelicacy. Fe- 
male Di nity. Good Man. Goodneſs. Liber- 
tines. Love. Marriage. Ne Women, | 5 
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| New-married l. "Wedded 1 


* ?P&UDENT Bride, er entering} ; inco hex new family, will 
no unneceſſary changes. 1 erſelf 
ſhe, ie emer. one no. deſerves, nd thx 
Wen in hers, vi. 27. [vit. 27. 
tis a whe er to * ood ſervants to be diteQed by a 
. who 5 55 when ſerviceꝶ are well per- 


To 8 9 * it is neceſſary to be able 
„ and not to be 
found — * in the articles that ie behoves Aa ink 
by: 3 with, iB, 

Happy * is New-marned Woman, - who finds her 

reſpettfulneſs to ber PRE and her o. 

= d bim augmented, wi itbont carmen 
eir mutual love, vi. 30. vii. 229 N en 

Diſcretion and gratitude are he comes does of the 
matrimonial fabric, vi. 35. [vii.. 35. 

What a heart muſt that woman have, which, EVI 
the married with indifference to Wenn: love and gra: 
titude cannot engage! ibid. ih ro 

A New. married w. pradence, ilk a equiaing 
herſelf with the methods N her haſband's þ houſe, 
and will put nobody out of their good way, merely 40 
Mew her authority, vi. 40, 41. vii. 40, 41. 

Politeneſs min ed with eee a Wedded 
Love, vi. 132. [vii. 132]. 

Happy is the woman Who marries a ; good-man.; des 
f ſuch a one will do obligiag things for rin ate, 
vi. 135. (vü. 135]. 

He pity involuntary falling 3 5 will do.3 

to good intentions; and give importance to all his Jolie 
creatures, knowing that they a he are n 
of the Fe ibid. | 

A generous man will not fabiea his mils to ee 
ger of her being either a refuſing Vaſhti. or a too- 
meanly mortified Eſther, vi. 977: 27A 

* maternal cireumſiance will ſubdue een 

1 init 


the Sir C Gxanpizon. 347 
ſpirit of a Newly-married young woman of too great 
vivacity, and; if her heart is not bad, make her _ 
liging wifs : Since ſhe will doubly. diſgrace herſelf, if the 
love tlie child; -and- er improperly to her huſband, 


n bee Ceed Ala, Hubind and de. Matrimonidl 


- Bickerings. © Maſters, Mittreſes, Servants, 
 Novaury, Ses Faſhion. | 


s. wi 4 bf YO 


Nuptial Preparations.” Wedding: Dey. 
FIR ladies, who think fo Nightly of the matrimo- 

nial — as to prefer the chamber to the church, for i 
many xt) not wonder if fine gentlemen think 


5 — l of. the obligations 1 it * them under, 


in, 314. Liv. 100]. 
e is one. of the moſt important engagyments of 


a woman i life: If, the lady mean 2 compliment to her 


lover, by a chamber, rather than a church, marriage, let 
her declare as much; and that ſhe was in 3 bony to 
_— him, 76id. 2 10 33 
42 b 5 means to me a ree y into oY, 
2 for ufing free images, and ſtrong ex- 
preſions, tl. 314. 326. [Lv. 101. LID, 
The aniliverſary-day of marriage, w doubt of bap- 
pineſs is turned into certainty, muſt be happier to the 


Jady, than: itſelf, iii. iv. 1221. 
* prude h woman, 255 bridal dreſſes, will | 
not wilh to 


Hani be * y equipped, V. 274+ * Da 


ns 
known to: be able to ord rich war ag need —.— 


to give them conſequence in the eyes of the many, ibid. 
Fancy, CHE ſhould not be ſeen to have been con- 
2 2 occaſion ; for ſimplicity only can be ele 
ce], ibid. 
G creature, as her Nu otial- Day 
draws near (a change 22 great, and for life) muſt have 


conflicts in her mind, be her proſpedts ever ſo happy, 


v. 294. [vi. 272]. 
We Jo, of 5 material; muſt the hearts of runaways, 
#0 ten almoſt rangers to them, be compounded ? 


Q 6 Ag 


4 


An obliging woman/in courtſhip, parts wi Power to 
3 wfal)to''s womin, in the: cir. 
ee be for doubtful 
happineſs, y. v. 302. ¶ vi. 260 eÞ©f 4 20] Dy 
hamber Factions -gentlenar 
are peither decent nor godly, uo; 
aſhamed of, ſhe is night B fear of ng an hn: — 
laying things that muſt be oe: to 
women, milaners, mantua- makers, friends, allies, con- 
| neither take reſt, nor give it, ibid. 
gentle paffi 
makers, attire- women, work women, are delighted with 
And why ſhould not we women, ad; Be; contrive 
nothing can be done without us, v. 316. {vi: 294]. 
and meagre, and at laſt are thrown into ſtra w . i 
about it, v. 347. (vi. 3261. 
A 


as —— 
2 generous man, but to talce it back with au 
3 _ S346} 211203 won E gninnrgod ei At n 
— of her co 1 de of rn 
has penis — Wer & 8 =—T 1 v0 ©: S103 Ser 
: -marria 5 the” Jams 
ges, Jay gbid. in 90119, am „Et. 
When a woman, adi d, is to do any thing the is 
tobe prin aid. 6 a . A 
e women, ay: Lady G. or de- 
dap. grate laſt moment, 
V. 315. [vi. 293]. 
e put our men in à hurry + We hurry our work - 
federates, and ourſelves, ibid. 
When once we have err 
When, — + mind | 
ipht go on fair and ſoftly; ibid. 
on, I ale fays fe, would 
glide into inf fipidity, ibid. 7s 
Yet all theſe honeſt ſouls, „ 
a hurry that is occaſioned w a wedding, 'F: Y: 315, * 
bun 293, 294]. 
fturries, and to make the world think our af. 
fairs a conſiderable part of the buſineſs of it, and that 
Since, after a few months are over, new novelties take 
place, and we get into corners, ſigh, groan, look — 
Every woman's heart leaps, ſ Lady C. When a 
Wedding is deſeribed, and deve to Know” all oO and 
derate oung la near m | wilt be 
young dy, mare Sooner 


* 
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Oeconomy. Early. RRE. — 


the Hiſtory of *. Granpmon. $49 
thoughtful, When -ſhe contemplates the ng eir- 
cumſtances, 


That ſhe is beginning a new courſe of life : That, per- 
ſon and will, ſhe is ſoon to be the property of another : 
Her name ſonk jncthat of ber huſband-:- That ſhe is to go 
to a new houſe : Be ingrafted in a new family: 'To1eave 


her * as dearly eos her. 2 de- 
ſtiny; and for life, v. 364. Li. 342J]. 
conſiderations a theſe, 


From ſuch 
en % 1637 ION) fads It. Fo $5: * 72 
" For the re new-married pairto . ads; 
n Lal. 51. \ 9 7 7 


-Þ] 
* n Fed eee s, 
. 188 2 


1 


> 


- Wousn who ſet themſelves. to acquire the kr 


that is proper to men, often; neglect for it, that which 
nailpen al, belong to their on ſex, i. 93. [ib⁴. 
The habit or Bal Early Riſing enables a perſon to do eve- 


ty. thing with caſe, — and ann aud con- 
fuſion, 1. 253. [ibid]. enn 

Servants cannot for ſhame, be * abs nume 
our te de up, when a. principal ſets the ee 


An Early Riſer earns the pleaſures ſhe allows herfelf | 


in innocent recreations, bl... 

Perſons oſ the higheſt quality ought not to be above 
valuitg themſelves as Oeconomiſts, 1. 394. [ii. 79]. ' 
5 8 * * en u. 129. 

230. 


Women, ſhove as cheir power in, are generally beter 
Occonomiſts than men, ü. 239. [339]. 1 7 


- Thoſe Who look into their own affairs will avoid the 
novelty! of ry or ſuffering many things enen 
to a perſon of ſpirit, ii. 314. Li. 58 J. 

———— cles pay intereſt for their own 
money, ibid. 


— ? 


however. excellent-the man dh. by s 


44 


formerly deſpiſed, i. 37. [LibidJ. Women 


© 850 _Septiment} Ac elrhartedifibm. 


Soad Qecanomills, whatever: be their fortunes, will 
make it à rule to conclude the year with diſcharging 
every demand that can be made upon them, and to com- 
mens the new yet Wich caſh in hand, iii. 227. [u. 13]. 
The man will be well ſerved, and greatly 
e. a+ juſt; 3 twice made upon 
„AH. 3 iv. 132 R 4H 4 4 \ ; 5440. : 1 ak 4 
Early hours and method, and eaſe without lurey; will 


iv. 243. [V. 1140. 


A the management of bis 
ES SS diſpenſe-with" his own 


hands, vi. 6. [Vii. 6]. 


In chooſing men of prinaiple end ſoiouſaeſ 40 deal 


with, we have their en as well. d eſcdance for 
our ſecurity, vi. 42. [vii. 42 


The prudent man — the mites," as well as 


| greateſt things gs, in his Oeconomy,.-vi. 44. vii: 44) 


A prudent landlord will immediately cauſe yecefſary re 


pairs to be ſet.about, and will do. any thing that tends to 
improve his eſtate; but will nov be impoſed upon by 
TE landlard will ſafer bis rea by 2 al 
A.good landlord-will luffer ls Can en into 
4 . che of iis 
who impoſes on him; were it only, that he will not be 
obliged ta ad the part: of A ſuſpieious man, and be a 
2 rer vi. 45. mu 
X ny Good Man. Good Wanas, Pro- 


9 Bar 


Is. Wk } 777 
Orp Backelors: oſten inũiſt upon qualities'i "rt 0 | wife 
for themſelves or relations, not one of which perhaps the 
choſen woman, if they marry, Will have, i. 36. (#614). 
They often make exceptions for themſelves; till no fa- 
mily thinks it worth-while to receive or ne 
to them, ibid. WOES 
Grown ſplenetic, and ne 3 den 


pride is lowered. and they frequently: confers obligation 


to a woman, ſor accepting of them, whoſe „ they 


5 


3288. N S 


the Riftory.of Sir Cm Grannios. 361 
Women who: have had, ng levers, or, having Had 


lovers, have not found a huſpand, have, perhaps, as — 


go, rather had a miſs than a loſs, i 1. 326. Lii. 11) 
Thoſe women who join. with the men, in thei tidiouls 
of Old Maids, _ not to be forgiven, if the ſingle 
ſtate, and not the bad qualities of che ew. is what 
n expole, . als 
the abuſive ſeuſe of the, word, there.are-Old Maids 


of twenty, and 2 ape wares ofall —_ 


complexions, ibid. * 
A ſingle woman, cho either di 
argen 9 aan 


OT. — ad- 
Names en- 


9 


e 


bid. 

Many an Old Maiden lady, erg 12 0. ba, ſabäsa. 
tial notions of ideal love, v. 7. [276]. 41011 

"Thoſe he notions, this Sively Lady fancies laſka long ume 


with thoſe who have.ngt: had e opportunity of grati- 


ſying the filly paſſion, ibid. - - 
Would. a woman. who. ridicules Old Maids, have one 
think that ſhe is over - joyed that ſhe has put it out of 


any one's power to ama ber on chat account? . 13. 


294 l. 


If ſo, how thankful, on all opcabions, ought the to 
be + REN has fo — Kogt her from the 

wm | 

It locks like a want of decency in women, to caſi rea 
flexions on others of their on ſex (for what ?) probably 


_ for their prundence and virtue, ibid. 


Such refleQers conſider not, how: much they, by theis 


ludicrous freedoms, exalt the men, and.Cepreciate their 
own ex, ibad. 


It is no wonder that the men j join in the aidiculs: It 
is theip intereſt e their conſe- 


pion wat 
4 . . "Many 


'3 


0 ; 


: 
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352 e PR aa} from 
Many of the foibles for which Old Maids are ridiculed, 
ney ol have been guilty; of had they been old wives, 


v. 

WR ſhould. not fall into the miſtakes for which 
2 make Maids the ſubjeR « of their Mente. 
ib ah 
Women of ſenſe ſhould. be above j joining to hunt 
down a glaſs of people of their own ſex, Whom they 
deem unfortunate, v. 13, 14. L284, 2851. 

— the ſex owe their ruin to the odjum 2 


| Old Maids, by both fexes. 
(Whereas this TY of female rather merit 1 ; 


ſince] a ſingle woman is too generally an undefended, 
unſupported creature, vi. 202. [ vii. 202}. | ”/ 
Her early connexions, year by year, drop of: No 
new —— ariſe, and op perdaps ſolitary and unheeded in 
a buſy buſtling world, per ſoured to it b her un- 
1 1 8 
Zut yet i no proper mate er to a woman, 
muſt ſhe make an improper one to avoid the. ridicule of 
a mere name ? vi. 209. [vit. 209]. 
An unſupported ſtate is better than an oppreſſed, 4 
miſerable one, vi. 209. [ vii. 209]. 1 
How many rTaſhly-choſen 28 and repentant 
wives, juſtify the women who having not had an offer 
they can with prudence accept of, chooſe to live Ingle ? 
ibid. 


May not the wom an who makes a raſh choice, be ſaid 
to throw herſelf out of the tection and delence upon 
which every one may de in the ſtate of life mark . 
ed out to her by providence ? vi. 218; [vii. 218]; fl 
greg matches cannot be called a ſupport and de- 
fence, ibid | 
The . Rate may be ſaid to be fitly marked out by 
8 — — who never have, it in 28 | 
power fitly to c It, l. 
Yet i muſt be owned, {2 Lach Gertrads, that a wo- 
man is moſt likely to fin 3 proper Wir in the 
married ſtate, ibid. | 
But there are ſurely many exceptions, in favoyr of 
lingle women: Women of large and independent for- 
-— tunes, 


the Hitory of Sir Cn. Gaanion.. 3 33 


1 tunes, who have hearts and underſtandings x to uſe them as 

s they ought, are often more benehcial"to the world, chan 
„ they yo ny been, had they beſtowed 5 wacht 
Br men, as look for fortune only, 18. [yij;'2 
b Nor need women, 1 he i e We 
Gs tions many connexions, ſeek 4k of "their on aMliatices *: 
* for protection and defence, vi. 218, 219. [vii. 218, 219] 
7 Ill- health, pecuharity of temper or ſentiments, unhap- 
fa 


pineſs of fituation, of perſon, afford often ſuch reaſons 
as make. it a virtue to refuſe what it Wye be "right in 


others to acce v 21 V 21 R 2 
e * 82 [vii. Wer „een 
1 egg : [on lang: *t To 214715 ith ae 
i Parnian Les, les ot ih dull, . 
in Parents and Chillen. 
-4 pete Bog finds more faults in a Child; chan | 


4 is guilty of, may make her inattentive to thoſe * r ; 
Ny to correct, i. 87. 3 / 


of What honour o good Children eflet back. on cheir 

2% Parents | i, 327. [% 12]. | | 
= Wives and mot ers who forms their domeſtic duties, 4 
4 are an honour to the age in which they live, 75d. ? . 
E What have thoſe who do not, to anſwer for, to God, if 


to their Children, and even to their Sex, for the contempts 

they bring upon it, by their uſeleſneſs, and * ex- 
4 travagance ! 1. 327, 328. [ii. 12, 1 5 
n 


- 
—_—_— 
* % 

— 


34. 

There are Parents who cover by the word indulgent, 
that remiſneſs in the education of their Children, which 
rather fhould be attributed to indolence, and a love of 
their eaſe, than to their own good-nature [and who be- 
. thereby their children's worſt enemies] i. 335- 
L ll. 20 | 
y A Way child will always chooſe to walk within its 

limited bounds; i. 39 Aue 84] ER? 
. A dutiful Child will Gant mention the tailings of q 
2 | its Parents,” ii. 28. r29]. 
or Swetet\is the remembrance of good Parents departed, 
of to good Children, ibid. : 

Of what i omg 3 n deprive theme, : 
_— 4 messe 


58, 2 of 


354 Sentimento, | &c. eutractei from - 


who negle& or think themſelves above attending to the 

dee s of their Childrens reaſon'? ii. 31. 1132. 
Children who have: faulty Fare may im. 

Rs: by. the bad example, as well as by my bod. ü. 33, 


34. [134 135]. 
7 "There 


here is no merit in . « duty 6's good Pa- 

rept, ii. 33. [134]- | 

In reciprocal duties, the vent bob of Fry feds: 1s not 
an acquittal of the other, ii. 33. 61. [134 4: 162]. | 

The daughters of antient families are uſually too hardly 
dealt with, in regard to their portions of the family date, 
li. 34- 37. L135. 258]. 

Children who make themſelves judges of the meaſures 


of their duty, will be in danger of dacrificing it to their 


inclinations; ii. 43. [144]. 
Parents may have reafon for their conduct, which may 


not appear to their Children; nor for which they are ac 


countable to them, ii 


1 
Children very ieee : ee fancies of 


thoſe mothers, who have given them 4 rake for 

e hm 6 rake for ic 
Parents ougat to be made . with any addreſs 
made to their ers, before liking has taken root i in 


love; and while their advice 7 have its pv weight 


with them, ii. 58, 160. 171 
Some Enten 5S A ay yo y thought their Parents 


had nothing to do, 2 to = them el in the 


world, and then quit it, ii. ;. 

Thoſe Children who en 8 lr 72 without con- 
ſulting their Parents, would , Aron no ſcruple to marry 
without aſking queſtions, did they not think it neceſſary 
firſt, to lanes Þþ moe they would do for them, tho” they 


| ba&left their Parents = option, ii. 70. [151]. 


Parents, in ſuch caſes, if not Pallive, are accounted 
go ibid. ' 


— rs, at . years kalsdrer ſome of 
have then more need than ever of the care 
= advice of Parents, ii ü. 75. 11. 374. Li. 176: ir. 


1601. 


Parents ſhould be the judges, if not of er 8 
weng of their own, f. 77. N * 


the Hiſt um af Sir CH. GRANDISON. 355 
Modeſty never forgets duty, ii. 78. [179 
The man who has daughters, ſeldom 2 ae“ 


fort with them, till they look. out of their father's houſe. 


for that happineſs, which they ſeldom find, in equal de- 
gree, but in it, ibid. 


No provocation from a Parent can juſtify a ral ſtep 
in a Child, ii. 87. [188]. 

The loſs. of a good mother, is 2 call upon the pru- 
dence of a worthy daughter, ibid. 

Where duty to a Parent is wanting, all other good 
qualities are to be ſuſpected, ii. 89. 


190]. 
A father is not accountable to 115 Child for what he 


bas a right to do, ii. 109. [210]. 


Parents ſhauld take care how they- give - cauſe to their 


Children to think meanly either of As juſtice or under- 
n. li, 166, 167. 170. 181. [ 267, 268. 271. 282]. 


— Chile muſt 3 with pleaſure thoſe in- 


* E. of duty in which he or the gave joy to a depart - 
ed e W of a contrary nature, ii. 
17727 

ust pleaſures do mathers. loſe, who want wunde ned 
to their Children ! ii. 207, [308]. 

All fathers are not wrong, W a fortune to 
be brought into their family, in ſome e equal to 
* -comer age r it, ü. 
7 4. 
27 Nd will watch When habits begin to 

e in their Children; and will be more- eſpecially 

ang of young creatures -expoſing themſelves when 
they are between girls and women, ii. 277; [ii. 21. 

Children ſhoald never he made parties in the miſun- 
derſtandin gs that may happen between father and mother, 
u. 288. [ii. 32J. 

cada 125 they come to bo Parents themſelvs, will 
think, in certain arduous caſes, as their Payee think, 
li. 314. [iii. 58. 

- Who, in his dun decline of liſe, A e 
from his Children, who never — to his 
own Parents in theirs ? ii, 388. [iii. 132]. 


The, Parent who condeſcends to put his ber 


rity into mediation, deſerves the utmoſt obſervance and 
duty, iii. 52. [212]. Parents 
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3 56 Sentiments, &c. extrafed es. 
Parents are entitled to know the reaſons of their day t 


ter's objections to the man they wiſh her to have, an 
judge of the force of them, ii. 80. Lz 40]. 


Parents who have even bopefut Children,ars not always 
happy in them, iii. 96. [2 
good Parents, 


She that can wilfully 05 concern to 
may juſtly make 4 Lover afraid of her, i1 ili. oy 37. [297]. 

It is not every woman * will ſhine i in a * of in- 
dependency, i 111, 374. [Liv. 160 
Avarice in a Parent, and Love in a Child, are almoſt 
irreſiſtabſe, when their powers are united to compa the 
ſame end, iv. 118. [290]. 

What plea can Parenis make uſe of to an ' oppoſing 
Child, in recommendation of a man oy like, but that 
of filial duty? When the Child can ſtly plead con- 
ſcience in bar, the duty ſhould. not” e inſiſted upon, 
iv. 316. 318. [v. 187. 189]. 

The Almighty every-where, / lt his vat, fanQifies 
the reaſonable commands of Patents, iv. 3 2. ſv, 223]. 

- So that it may juſtly be ſaid, A” $ "obey Parents 
in their law ful commands, is to ſerve God, . iy. Wy x 
39. [V. 223. vi. 17]. 

— faults are not always their owl” v. 42. 

vi. 20]. 

l Good Parents will by edle: Sock as have not 
given good examples, Ka to be ſo, ibid. 

__ Sweet to a gentle temper : are the chidings of paternal 
love, v. 268. [vi. 246}. 

A firſt avi/ful raſhneſs in a young lady,. is to be ſe⸗ 
verely, yet not unindulgently noticed, leſt it ſhould be a 
| * - preludeto fill more fatal enterprizes, v. 269. 125 247]. 

A good young woman will grieve to be in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, as to be obliged to in on conditions with her 
Parents, vi. 169. [vii. 169]. 

Oppoſition has its root in importunity, vi. 283, {vii 
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ent 


the vir of Sir Cii. Gnaxvnon, 367 


* Parliament Mer. 


A c60D maß in Parliament will not be —— 
ments to any party, vi. 264. [vii: 264. 
Nor will he, in ſtanding for a county or borough, on. 
tribute to deſtroy the hea and morals of all the coun- 
people round him, in auler do. mehre himſelf what is 
called an intereſt, ibid. VER, 
Young men are apt to be. warm: When they have 
not ſtudied a point throughly, they will act upon haſty 
concluſions, and ſometimes ſupport, ations oppole; 
on inſufficient PAP MG. - 55-1 


Partiality. 


Warn Ke FE diſpoſed to like 2 WR we make 
out his or her character to our wiſhes, 1. 133. {ibid}. 

When we are ſtrongly poſſeſſed of a ſubject, we are 
apt to make every thing we ſee, hear, or read of, that 
bears the leaſt reſemblance. to it, turn into, ane . 
to illuſtrate it, i. 189. . 
How eaſily do we glide into, and. how do we love to 
dwell upon, Tubjedts gi delight us! i. 273. {ibid}. 

Characters given by the mouth of declared prejudice, 


re not to be ed upon, ii. 329. [iii. 731. 


The Paſſions. 


Ever is a lFcormemo, 5. Li. go]. 

Pride generally pr ion,” ths 4. | 

© Our Paſſions may. be N. . — to excellent 
purpoſes, ii. 181. [282]. 

Gar beſt Paſſions, /ays. Charlotte Grandin, have their 
mixtures of ſelf-love, ini, 286. [iv. 72]. 

Our 1 are ever +44 to run away with our judg- 
ments, iii. 300. [iv. 86]. 

Frequent! y we need but a pply to the Paſſions of men, 
who have not been — e for benevolence, i in- 
duce them to do right things in /ome manner, if not ny 
in the moſt graceful, iv. 146. [v. 17]. 

Pride will often do greater things for women, chan 
reaſon, iv. 367. [v. 238]. 

A good man will be at continual war with * 

ut 


— 


* 


358 Sentiments, &e. — 


But without wiſhing to overcome thoſe tender ſuſce ti. 
bilities, which, pr 2 directed, are the * of Fu 
man nature, iv. 370. [v. 2411. 

To what purpoſe" live we, if not to y wiſer, and 
3 v. 383. [y. 254]. 


There is a 2 — may not be i improper 8 


v. 2 

6 i Feb ed Wr et not out 
maſters; and we have within us a power of controlling 
them; which it is the duty and the buſineſs of our lives 
to exert, vi. 205. [vii. 205]. | : 
This will be readily allowed in the caſe of any Paſſion, Il * 
which the and romance- writers have not e Cich | 
their falſe ealooringe, "ih: 09 4.5 ‚ 1 


| 0 
2 I s * 150 { 
„ ys 
Pass row. | Ser Anger. 5 


Penitence. Reformation. nen, cor | 


— a EE : 
paſſer, mage deſperate, ſhould take ſuch courſes, as 
might be fatal not only to himſelf, but to many innocent { 
4 i. 236. [ibid]. - ; 

The Reformation: of dcckated: takes from the nom- I | 
ber of the profligate, and increaſes that of the hopeful, Ill * 
yr 7 inſtuence others of his acquaintance, 1 227. | 

id 
| 8 Contrition ie al tho\ntonement that can be made for 

a perpetrated evil, i. 315. {ibid}. 

„can be feious on IN * 


- Whenca/man who has lived 
ſerious ſubjeas, yet be ſo chearful 0 mem that! 


| ſeriouſneſs ſits eaſy — him 7 18. 
= When he can: and eee of 
a: worthy: mar of the cloth; wiſh to ſtand well in the 


opinion of ſuch a. one; he then "gives Hopeful" figns of 
Reformation, i. 331. [ii. 16}. 
EKRepentance is eee on a fick | 
Ay (196 SY | 


te Hen of CN Saane 359 


Shall not virtue ha appeaſed, when, the hand of God 
is i eee Fenitence of n 11.206. 


* of 
| s perſon will make. the 
of a 4112 y to the contrite {elf-a 


An error eracealy, acknowlegd, loged, is 4 vide _ | 
ibi " 4. 7 


Reformation is ſooner to be hoped · for from a nen 
who was once good, if not totally abandoned, than 


1. one who, never had wouhy Nineples, ii. 916. l 


All that is wich d- for in the latter, is is, that a be 
made unhurtful. The former, when in a ſtate of true 
Penitence, cannot be eaſy till ſhe- is what ſhe once Was, 


ibid. 

L 
wry be built upon a better foundation, than occa- 
onal di i ene diſobligation, ii. 320. [iii. 64]. 


rous enn on 


„ii. 169..[270}.' 


To little purpoſe does a. great man keep a chaplain, 
if he 7 kim not in Stn his duty; but the con- 
trary, ibid | 


** good man's pity, where he ſees compunRion, will 
r than his cenſure, ii. 323. Lil. 67]. 
Thy pirit of a true penitent, is an humble, » brokon 
eful or Erne one, ii. 332, [iii, 
e a guilty perſon will m ww 
feel, the weight of he whole d ould ** pred, 
ü. 1 CLiü. 78]. 
trueſt, the üncereſt, Penitence, may atone for, | 
but cannot. recall, the guilty paſt, iii. 220. [iv. 6]. 
Remorſe will ever accompany the reflexions of à man, 
not wholly abandoned, who can accuſe himſelf of be- 
ing the wilful cauſe of the e of a worthy. ſlow: 
creature, iii, 278. [iv. 581. 
| 3 Reformations are unnatural, iv. 189, 
v. bo 


What A wreicked. craatuge is min Wenne, and 
ſails of detected. folly and obligation ! v. 186. [ui, 
104 | 

Very profligate people, when touched with Remorſe, 
re apt to pals from aununee, 10. at v. 198+ 3 


a » UW 


The — ———ůꝛůp—— than Re. 
— 4 It W Repentance, v. 230. vi. 
208 

His Reformation wants reforming who is not able to 
look back to his former companions in iniquity with 
pity ; who di not between the men and their 
crimes ; and thi he cannot be in earneſt, if he hates 
not both, v. 232. [vi. 210. 
The fears of that man muſt be fironger than his 
hopes, Wwho, on his ſick- bed, has nothing of conſola- 
tion to gius himſelf from boy ov kr" pak life, v. 


232. * 221]. 


Perſuaſion. Forced 8 | 
Tues may be cruelty 3 in Perſuaſion, when the heart 


rejedts the perſon'propoſed, whether che urger be either 

t or guardian, iii. 280 oy. 66]. | 
And ſtill more to a ſoft ntle temper, than to 2 
ſtubborn one, iv. 261. [vi. 239]. 

Marriage is an awful rite: It can be only a joyful 
bob, done neat on wht the man ſhe loves, 

i. 342. [iv. 1281. 

What à victim muſt that woman look upon herſelf to 
be, who is compelled, or-even over-perſuaded, to 
SIDE inp 3 

parent or guardian, who compels her child to m 


link Þ inclination, ought to think himſelf chargeable wi 
— compulſion, i 


e unhappy conſequences that may. follow from ſuch a 


Tyranny and a from a man beloved, will be 


more ſupportable to ſome women, than kindneſs from 
2 man they love not [how dreadful to ſock, | Therefore, is 
a Forced Marriage I] iii. 357. [iv. 143]. _ 
Perſuaſion ſtrongly urged: by parents, is more than 
compulſion [becauſe it ſeeks to make a y young creature 
acceſſary to her own unhappineſs] v. 109. [vi. 87]. 
' Perſuaſion, as it may be 3 is ern ps i 
vi. 76. 09.04: 119. 143. -{vii. 76. 99. 104. 119.1 
"See Guan vardian. Indulgence, Love. 8 N 
1 2 
PERVERSENESS. See Conceit. | 
. PzTvV- 
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earlier than they generally do, v. Wr. den 1691. 
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Phyficians. Surgeons. * 
Sine piety, tendervels of heart, reading, praftice 
and erica courage, are da. en dur | 
geon, iv. 109. 112. [284.284]. e <3 - 
In lngezing. caſes, patients or their nde are.often. 
too apt to liſten to new — — iv. 110. 


[282Þs 41612154 292 « 2-31-11 _ -. == 

How eruel is nde i — of difficulty and a 
ger, among the medical tribe ! ibid. . 

Phyſical adviſers and o — are often. too oY 
plaiſant to the appetites” — iv. e 150 
Ae 54 284] . Þ :- ; p& 7.4 — tn, „ 

has us: power over the body, i ir. 112. 
1284]. M0511, OA * Hi e 4 DAHL 4 


In chronical caſes, 4 20; their rounds: with 
their pa {xray — one —— 8 
one preſcribed e at ſomething 60; 
make trial o, (Lac G. J COS * 

When a patient bas money, it is difficult for a-Phyſi.. 
cian to ſay, till the laſt extr that the parſon and 
ſexton may take him, ¶ Lacy a n 

Patients, Lady G. in à ludicrous a bints, might 
haye a chance for recovery, if Phyſicians gave them over 


— 


Piru. S hae N n 75 ; 72 7, 
Pity. Compaſſion. 9 


Pity "x bot one remove from Love, i. 39. vi. 5 
(i. 39. vi. 89]. 

How affecting to a gentle mind are the viſible emo- 
tions of a manſy heart ! i. 125, [7:4]. 

A „ e's, a blefling, tho a painful one, 


ll, we der 164). 
others, then moſt cordially, when we want 
bebe, ii; 164. [265 J. 
hoſe moraliſts, as they affect to call themſelves, who 
ar by ſuch libertine R as cannot be e 
ut 


nn &c, extracted ſram 


but by the violation of the firſt laws of morality, 
1 ed to our Pity, ü. 328. Li. 721 ee 
here is more generoſity, TAE tenderneſs, in 
Pity, of a woman, than in,that of man, iii. 77. 1 the 
the Pity of a man for a woman, — a. too pro. 
bably, a mixture of inſult or contempt, ih:d, - - | 
N. indeed muſt the woman - who has . 


el the helpleſs Pity of de man ſhe loves! 


_ "i heart deſerves not Pity, ii. x fv. 5 51 

= _ = him who pros his ellow-creature, 

103. 134 * 

pops: — proceeds Goa — of na- 
ture, and not n it is 1 in à woman, 
to accept of of honour, iv. 343. [v. 
214. 
= is he glory of the human heart to melt at another 
woe, iv. 385. [v. 256]. | 

We cannot be angry at, or alarmed * the — 
whom we Pity, iv 55 Lv. 263. a 2 
Who would not ſo act, as to invite the 9 ra - 
wer than the Pity of a worthy man ? v. 122. 5 _ 


Platonic Love. 200 F 


PLaronic'Love is a dangerous allowance; and, 
with regard to the other ſex, a very unequal one; fince. 
while the man has nothing to fear, the woman has every 
thing, from the privileges that may be claimed in an ac- 
tnowleged confidence; eſpecially when alone together, 
iii. . 106]. 

An offered and accepted Friendſhip, between à man 
and woman, neither of them indelicate, may lead them 
into great perplexities, tho both ſhould mean honourably, 

i. 321. [iv. 107]. 

If a man forbear to aſk of a youn lady, in abſence, 
thoſe favours, (of correſpondence, . or example] which 
their avowed friendſhip might warrant 3 or if he aſk, and 
ſhe decline granting them; in either caſe, oy on either 


fide, "="; > than common n ſeems to 


be e 


"Heaven, 


Kr 


126 f of vn cn. Gxawpraow. 363 


Heaven, for laudable ends, has im planted ſuch a re- 


gard in the ſexes to each other, that both man and wo- 


man, who hope to be innocent, cannot be too circum- 


ſpect in relation * the friendſhips they are ſo ready to 
contract with each other, iii. 7 51 iv. 162]. 


2 


vi. 39. Ln. 39 
Tie ak 1 cid Caurions' to Women.” An Men. 
6), 3155 i Poets. = | . ye 5 
po 0 7 TS 1 9 neceſſarily heated imaginations, which 
generally run away with their judgments, ii. 128. [129J. 
Poets have finer imaginations. than other men; buy; 
2 en, en, go together, iii. 59% 
219 


ciety.. - 
Men and women. are cheats to one another: But, * 


Lady G. we may, in a great meaſure, thank the Poetical 


tribe for the cination, v. 319. Lvi. 288]. 


Are they not, proceeds foe, in her uſual lively — | 


inflamers of the worſt paſſions ? ib] 
Would Alexander, madman as he was, have been ſo 
much a madman, had it not been for Homer? 1%. 
Of what violences, murders, depredationz, have not 
the Epic Poets, from all antiquity, been the occaſion, by 
r e falſe honour, falſe glory, and falſe xigion.! ! 


"Thoſe of the amotous claſs, . Ge s on, on ht in all 
ages (could their talents for tinkling ſound and meaſure 


have been known) | to have been argen in in their cradles, 


tid. 


Abuſers of Gent given them for better parpo oſes, w_ 
avowedly claiming a right to be licentious, and to over · 
ap, 15 bounds o Kerry truth and nature, 7%. 
ſhould have been baniſhed our commonwealth, 
6 wel as Plato's, concludes that aver-lively Lady, ibid. 


Polite. Politeneſs. Elegance. 
rms, Who are willing 2 return Nh ba 


ny - 


Platonic Love is Farrelly. an Water pretenſiqn, * 


Poets when provoked, are the wwe and burnets of fe. | 


— ——— 
a 
* = 


364 Finn &c. aalradtad un 
N draw themſelves into inconveniencics, i. 120. 


A man may ee to ſhew Politeneſs to th ſe he is re- 
ſolved to keep at diſtance from his heart, ii, 223. [328]. 
Polite men,. whenever. ladies are retired with 
only,-will,confider them as in their own apartment, and 
will not intrude without leave, i. 315. [iv, 101 
Palite. 


Of how ma Nee does What is call 
neſs, make people who are deemed polite, guilty ! iv. 


17. [189]. 
A well- bred perſon will not flight the innocent  plea- | 


| ſores in which others delight, iv. 44. [216]. 


A truly gallant and polite man will find his heart re- 
coil, at the thought of a denial of marriage to a woman 
of character who expects the offer, iv. 397. [v. 268]. * 

Eaſe with propriety is the foundation of true Elegance, 
v. 88. 8 66}. 

A polite and generous man will diſtinguiſh and en- 
courage a doubting mind, v. 137. [vi. 115]. 

A polite perſon will double an obli ation; by the 8 
ful manner of conferring it, v. 183. vi. 1671. 


Praiſe. Self. Praiſe. Diſpraiſe. 


"Tr is law ful to repeat thoſe things ſpoken in our own 
Praiſe, which are neceſſary to be known, and cannot 
otherwiſe be come at, i. 40. [ibid]. 

It will be eaſily diſcovered whether perſons repeating 


their own Praiſes, are elated with them, or not, ibid. 


The heart hardly deſerves Praiſe, that is not. fond of 


; it from the worthy, i. 392. [ii, 77]. 


We are too apt to give Praiſe or Diſpraiſe to the 
actions or ſentiments of others, as they ſquare with our 
own, ii. 224: [325]. 

It may be 0 4 . that oibins extraordinary can be 
ſaid of a. man hom his friends praiſe highly for the 

formance of thoſe common duties, which, wh he failed 
655 he would be juſtly deemed, a bad man, ji 318. [ii. 


hy: worthy mind will with to be — by the 


[iii. 132]. 


worthy, = 
Pralſe Dice bond be july given, iii. 
1165]. What: 


the Hiſtory of Sir Cn. Gu AND. 365 
Whatever men praiſe, they ſhould endeavour to imi- 
tate, ni. 186, [346]. ay 3 

A good man, looking upon bimſelf * 2s the "OV 
ment of Providence in the good he dif] ſpenſes, wi 2 with 
reluctance, receive the over. . flowin and Praiſes 
of. 1b hearts, iii. 253. * 3 3 tan 

amor may look up, and be elated with ihe Praiſes 
of a, good man, ii. 338. [iv. 124], 

We are fond of Wale high in the opinion of thoſe 
we love, tho' we may be conſcious of not deſerving all 
the Praiſes they may give us, iv. 169. [v. 40]. 

We may allowably repeat the Praiſes given us by grate- 
ful and benevolent ſpirits, when we cannot otherwiſe ſo 
well do 2 7 wy 5 F warmth of their friend- 


ſhip, iv. 212. 

The Þ Proifes di 10 thoſe we Welly love, 170 often 
more grateful 2 us, than thoſe conferred on ourſelves, 
iv. 251, v. 276. [V. 122. vi. 254]. | 

The reaſon is, we doubt not perhap s our own merit; 
but may be afraid, that the D object will not be 
confidered by others, as we are willing to conſider him: 
But if be is, we take the Praiſes given him as a com- 

| ON to our own Judgment, iv. 25 I, 252. [y. 122, 
| 12 
17 perſon may be praiſed into a Feb behaviour which 
he never 1 to ſhew, when he has an opinion of 
the Praiſer, V. 4. [275]. 
Men, My. Greville ſays, may take to themſelves, the 
advantages and good qualities, which every - body attri- 
butes to Nen, 147. [vi. 125]. 
_ - Praiſe will ſtimulate a worthy mind to deſetve Praiſe, 
. v. 215. [yi 19g]. 8 
 : Sweet is the incenſe of Praiſe from à good man, of 
his wife, in preſence of her ſurrounding friends, vi. 26. 


: [ii. 26]. 
1 Ss Friendſhip. Good Man. Good 2 Lore. 
, | Paorg35 ions. See Proteſtations. 


Prorusiox. See Extravagance, 
e Fonte. See Proteſtations. Are 
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Proteſtant Nunneries. 


"In 14 1150 ma oung women m men th 
would reldſe, if way Js of a ſingle mary there th 
8. * n unprovided for and helpleſs, iii. 354. 
W. 140]. 

. Proteſtant Nunneries, e pro per regulations, would 

"a moſt deſirable inſtitution for young women of flen- 
der fortunes, and genteel education; and at the ſame time 
ſeminaries for good wives. See a "chime for this, Vol. 
V1.-354, 355, 356. [iv. 140, 141, 142 J. 


Proteſtations. Profeſſions. Promiſes. Vows. 
'La x6 x Proteſtations of love and honour, imply, that 


* Proteſter thinks them needful, i, 81. [ibid]. 


And are a tacit im YA of ſuperiority, .as ven! in 
degree, as as fortune, 


A woman's credulity is a greater proof of her inno- 


ceence, than mens Profeſſions are of their lincerity, 1 1.9 5 


ibid ]. 
[ Volubility i 1 ove-ſpeeches, makes ſincerity; queſtion. 


able, i. 113, Lib. 


It would, in ſome cales, be an affront to herſelf, were 
"a woman to own to a man who pleads honourable views, 
that Oe Soon bs honour, leren tho! the, ſaſpeRetbim] 
4, 117. L 

The man who teazes a woman to make A Promiſe, as 

ass tells her, that he intends. to hold ber to it, let 
What will happen to make her repent of it, ii. 77, [178]. 
Women ſhould never be drawn 1 in to tes themſelves 
by. Promiſes, il. 173. [274]. | 

To what end is a Promile Sudenvoufed to be obtained, 
if the urger ſuſpe& not the fitneſs of his addreſſes; and 
if he wid"; not either doubt-the lady 5 honour, or feared 
| her returning diſcretion ? 7619. 

The woman who is induced to make 2 Promiſe. to a 
* as he is called, makes father, mother, brother, 


of no conſideration with her, but as they give into his 
views, bid. 9118 ; * | 


A young woman, n nt to deſ 110 0 man 
from the — he ſceks to 25 her to ret a Pro- 
miſe, ii. 180. [281]. 


has Row 


} velta, 1. 393. [i 78]. 


the Hiſtory of Sir Cu.Gixaniiton. 367 
A man who ſeeks. to engage a Promiſe from a Ladys 
ad doubt either his own merit, or her ſteadineſs; and, 
in either caſe, ought | not to be complied with, 1 ü. 2199 


211. [311, 312]. 
Where 


a man is aſſured of a return” in love, there | is - 


no occaſion for a Promiſe, ii. 211. [312]. 


Silly men, in love Profeſſions, aim at ſayin > to their 
8 9 all that can be ſaid, becauſe they 5 not 
how to ſay things proper zo be ſaid, iii. 72. [232 

A worthy man will be known by his actions, rather 


than by his Profeſſions, iii. 276. Liv. 62}. 


The Promiſe, of a man of honour is followed by, ab- 


| ſolute certainty, , the firſt opportunity, not that Vers, 


but which he can make, iii. 283. [iv. 69. 
A worthy man will never recede from his Offers or 


0 circumſtances continuing the fame, iv. 114. 
[286] 


Large Profeſſions are equally a diſgrace to true - love 

and the merit of the object, vi. 108. [vii: 108J. : 

See Advice to Women. e Good Wan. 
Love. Modeſty. Single Women. N ser 


Prudence. Diſcretion. Wiſe 4 


Sw * 


| e in the choice of a wife, ſhould be the 
leaſt thing ſtood upon by the man who is in circum- 


ſtances not uneaſy: But Prudence will adviſe, /ays Sir 


| Rowland Meredith, that ſhe ſhould have ſo much as would 
| ſerve to ſhew,. that the man was rather captivated by che 
underſtanding, than by the eye, i. 26. 74. 75 


Where a woman is poſſeſſed of a moderate wt, 


ell. dacm. earneſt, ſays the” Knight, that the family ſhe 


is of, wants'not to he under obligation to the man who 


| marries her, ibid. 


A Prudent perſon will reſolve to amend by the Faults | 
found in her; and endeavour to confirm herfelf in the 


virtoes aſcribed to her, i. 40, 41. [ibid]. 


* —＋ i who ſpeaks little, and hears what is faid : 
$ with attention, may be pronounced, diſcreet, 


't 72 ii. 10]. 


The Diſcretion of a perſon is often ſcen in me- 
„ The 


368 Sentiments, &c. extra from 

The trouble: of the Diſcreet proceed from other peo- 
ple; of the Indiſcreet, from themſelves, i. 405. Iii. go]. 

woman Will not give way. 0 an hopeleſs 
4 55 ii. 19. [120]. 

A Frudent and uniform man will ba able te hats 
en ee egen by a graeclul. e cee wich an 

undlue regueſt, ii. 127. [228 J. 
Prudent benefactors will. not make the young perſons 
to whom they wiſh well, independent of their own dili. 

gence, i. 272. [iii. 16. 

e not always the companion. of age, ii 

1. [ii. 8 ä 
- ce man will bring bis nnd t to bear ble evils, 
to make a virtue of neceſſity, ii. 375. [iii. 219). 

00 a proud, vain, or arrogant man have any hold 
in the affections of a prudent woman ? iii. 216. [iv. 2]. 

A Prudent perſon, by remembering paſt miſtakes, will 
avoid many inconveniencies, into — 2 forgotulneſs 
| will plunge imprudent ones, iii. 222. [iv. 8)... 

"There is a bright ſide in every event; a Wiſe man will 
not loſe fight of it; and there is a dark one, but he will 
_ endeavour only to ſee it with the eye of Prudence, 3 
2 may not be involved by 3 erg in. 360. 
1 
ne m eee be as happy as be wiſhes to 
be, will rejoice in the felicity he can have, ibid. 

T be trial of 9 rare is a much more arduous: one, 
than that of adverſity, iv. 329. [v. 200]. 

A Prudent man fees before him at 6e 
He will have nothing to ap binſelF with in future, 
* obviate at preſent, iv. 336. [v. 20% J]. 
A Pradent and good man will not be above comply- 
ing with 21 innocent cuſtoms of the world, v. 73. 74. 


vi. 51. 52 | 
[ 4 eee the reſent hour, 
* leave the future to the All wiſe dif er 9 80 events, 
v. 138. [vi 116]. 
| People who are prudent in che advice th give to 
others ſuch is the difference between theory an Jescbel 
are not always prudent in the management of their own 


affairs [eſpecially in love · caſes] v. 187. [vi./ 165. 


the Hiftory of Sir Cn. Gs anvtson. 369 
A woman of ſuperior mind will not permit the follies 
of her r* in her infantile ſtate, to be carried into 


the rage of that, with Prudence, v 332) 
A Prodent 8 will not fake Fe the fa 
ture, to leſſen is preſent enjoyments, vi. 28. [vii. 28]: 
A Prudent man will be always prepared for, and afore- 
hand with, probable events, vi. 45. [vii. 45]. 


Tee Advice "kad Cautions fo omen. Good Mar. 
Good Wife. 
» Frudery. Coquetry. we OW os 
Wieden out of its place, is N, n. [i 


102]. 

Modeſty, under the name of Prodery, is in of ; 
becoming ignominious, and of being baniſhed from the 
behaviour and converſations of all thoſe who en 
public places; iii. 353. [iv. 139]. 

The word Prudery has two ſenſes. As. dined com ; 
Prudence, it were to be wiſhed it were reſtored to its 
primitive fignification, leſt virtue ſhould ſuffer by the 
abuſe. of it, as religion once did by that of the word 
Puritan, v. 170. vi. 148 J. | 
Coquets, When the general attention towards: a 10 
grows languid, will regain it, by often flirting out and 
in, or not ſtaying ſo long in a yn as to En com- 


pany, v. 226. [vi. 204]. R 
Public Places. Modern tos Ladies tel Genth- 
men. Depravity of Times and may. 


KNacketing. 


Cours it have been Weg twenty or W years 
ago, that the high mode would require, the gaming- 
. 127 17 added for completing the W e education ? 


11 a5 a eng oak finds in herſelf a W to go 
; often to Soi places, a not try to overcome 2 
» 4+ 5 Ee 


370 Sentiments, &c. extradte from 
leſt the turn nan 
her, 3. 125. [ibid]. 
Italians ſay, they, ſuffer not often their voices, 
? 8 = rp rae to turn ſtrollers, 1. Den {bid}. 
Many ons of PR Amon gentry, have 
ſuch a N 


lerabl e of ene * — ho 
tolerably o own coun owerer e- 
ferable, ff ti 105 af 
er tg not creditable places for young la 
dies 25 known to be inſulted at i. 99. [ibid]. 
Werben are diverſions that fall not in with the genius 
of the Engliſh commonalty, ibid. 


They are ſaid by thoſe who f. 4 moſt favourably of 
them, to be a diverſion more ily than wicked, 1. 165. 


[bid]. 
Prudent and good women may, with reaſon, be allow- 
| [ed to ſay, that their lot is caſt in an age of petit nanitres 
and triflers of men, i. 253. [bid]. | 
I be taſte of the men of the profit age is dreſs, equi- 
ge, and foppery: Muſt a woman, who is addreſſed 
by a man of inferior talents to her own, bee 
keep him in countenance? i. 324. [ii. . R 
A woman cannot pick and chooſe as a man can; what 

| _ ſhe do, if her lot be caſt Irn among ſuch 4 

l., 

Ihe luxury of e age, and — which women 
take, in undomeſticating 1 ane ne 
of bachelors, i. 326. [ii. 1 

Women Who are ——— to go to Public vie, 
with a view to engage the attention of men, may give 
over their ſolicitude, if they ſtrike not at once, and be- 

fore their faces 3 cheap and familiar, ii. 72. ＋ 731. 
Men in their hearts deſpiſe for their forwardneſs, thoſe 

women whom they moſt compliment, D 

If women of ſenſe, virtue, honour, give in to this fa- 
ſhionable amuſements of an age of diffipation, who ſhall 

make the ſtand of virtue and decorum ? ii. 200. [301]. 

No woman can be a prude at a Maſquerade, ibid. 

Repartee and pertneſs are the current t wit at that whe 

leſs place, ibid. 

What are other Nel. follies to; a woman of pro 

ence 


the Nile of Sir Ou. e EY 


to denes?.J6.fpch a one Gen an appearande that ſhall 
| want 0 


| countenance of the — oe if not che fillieſt, 
es, Part of the creation? ii. 201..[302]., - ſ.πww,.)) 
| The aſſumed characters at a eee are hardly 1 
ve ever attemp a. to be kept vp.[ths the arch dend and | 
ot his infernal miniſters excepted}, ibid... ,1 1.1 & 124 þ 
re. Places of Direrſion Lor diſſi pation rather, her 
ö ſhould be called] become dreadfully general, ibid. 
a. Young women, ſhould be indulged Longe or twice in a 
F ſeaſon] at the innocent Public Diverſions, that they 
us may not add ex ion (which runs very high in young 


winds, and is ſeldom. anſwered) to the ideal ſcenes, i. 
of 262, Li. E 
5. 5 0 ulgence a bound is ſet to che imagination, 


7 What knowleg a youn on will gain by her i 4 2 

” UuRtion to Public Ae n J 

attention, ſhe had better be without, 22 8 | 

k A wiſe man need not run into grave ns 

d againſt che times, to prove, that Engliſh men and women, 

0 are not what they were in their manners and 7 22 be- 
haviour, ii. 269, Lili. op, 

t A wretched effemin; revails among the men ; Mar- 

? _riag the bond of ci jety, is more and. more de- 

| ſpiſed ; and even eg deemed virtuous, Giſcourage 

not by their contempt the free-livers, ii. 271. [iii. 15]. - 

2 Flippant women love to aſſociate with empty men, 


' becauſe ſuch keep their folly : in countenance, iii. 353. 
[18,159]. 


not turn fools to pleaſe them, ibid. 
They will deſpiſe the wiſe man's folly, more than the 


the other's can do, ibid. 

Ho ſhould modern fine gentlemen know a uy thing 
of delicacy, when the women they aſſociate wi have 
forgot it? iv. 72. [244]. 

Momen, ſince they have been admitted ſo Heentioufly 
to ſhare in the e diverſions, want vx 8 FP 


"IM 12454. * 6 


5 They are afraid of wiſe men. But vile men mould 


weak man's; and with reaſon, becauſe being uncha- 
racteriſtic, it "muſt ſit more awkwardly upon him, than 


them, . 73. [245]. 


F wen bert es, 80]. mw 1. 
Among the Modern fine people, * not 


by feeming to relax a little, than by 
viour, v. 227, 228. [ Vi. 20g, 20þ]: 


El Seas dec. ener 


"They give men flare for tare, where-ever they meet 
muſt ſurely. be all he. 


The next a e, on this . 


- the entertainment, is the 5 poop part of 
eng av: $3. [25 5]. 

Pretty enough,  /ays Lady G. for us, to make the en- 
rertainment: and pay for it too, to the honeſt fellows, 
who have nothing t to "do but to project ſchemes! to get us 


together, «bid. 


What; aſts th# ſame Lady, are our + Modern fine gentle- 


men fit for, but to ey for news and ſandal or our 
Tex ? ib. Fer. 


What times are we fallen into, that chaſtit in a man 
will ſubje& him to the ridicule of the one ſex, and to 
the contempgof the other! iii. 174. [V. 45]. 

Joyful people are not always wiſe ped, iv. 198. [v. 


343 


* Women, G. b *% marry not now ſo much for 
Jove, as for a! 


iberty of gadding abroad with leſs cen- 
ſore and leſs controul, iv. 255. [V. 126]. _ 


Vet the number of fin le women that croud to Rane- 


lagh and Vaux-hall markets, to be cheapencd, will con- 


vince us, fe ſays, that maids will be as ſoon above 1 1 8 
and controul, as wives, ibid. 

But were not the fathers, proceeds /be, w_ i, 
the drugs off their hands, thoſe Loa would not 
permitted, ibid. 


As for mothers, concludes this free-ſpe aling Lady , * 

of them are for eſcorting their daughters to | 
in order to take their ſhare of the Racketing, ibid. 

It is the intereſt of gay and deſigning men, to promote 

' this almoſt univerſal diſſipation; yet, tho' women would 

not croud to market were there not men there, they 

find, that men worth a wiſh, rather cheapen than purchaſe 


ublic pla 


at places of — reſort, v. 126. See alſo vol. v. 245 


[vi. 223]. 
We live in an age, in uch more 


may be done 
jneſe of bgha- 


vet 


Ferre 


Vet thoſe are to be moſt applauded, 'who from a full 
perſyaſion of what their duty requires of them, do noe 
relax; and the more, if they have got above moroſeneſs, 
auſterity, uncharitableneſs, v. 227, off; [vi. 205, 2061. 
Women are not fo Toon tired of Public 21 
particularly of dancing, as IN vi. 35. [vii. 


T heir minds ar are re ly more airy, more vo 
more ſuſceptible of 2 and fiftivity + They e 
not therefore be too much indulged in them ; and the 
Is, as a dettut and bitoming reſerve is an ornament 
of their ſex, and one of the Fe. bukworks of 
Virtue. 
Cee Advice or Cautions o Women. 5 Ta- 
. ſhion, Femalities. Polite. , 


1 rererties Ser Honour. 


8 776 K *. * 9 FS 
Ra rie © See Public Placer," a wilt ger. 
RAILLERY. See Ridicule. n 
Rax E85. Ser Libertines. „ l 


e 


"PF | 1 
1 — * C # & - 


4 


Ad a Mould not engage nis intereſt ferv an 11 
* and incapable man, ii. 217. [31 

A man ſhould think himſelf accountable for * Re- 
commendations; eſpecially i in caſes wherein Ws public, 
is concerned, ibid. 
A good man, when he engages his intereſ to ſerve a 
friend, will not be cool in his vour, ibid. 

He will think himſelf anſwerable to a worthy man, 
and to all connected with him, were he a means f lift- 

r ibid. 

See Friendſhip. Good Man. Gratitade,  Togenn- 
-- ouſneſs. rudence: | 


Recrimination. 1 3 


THERE are no great hopes of amendment in a per- 
ſon who ſhews ancaſinels at ao or r 


1, 325. (ü. to]. 


we 


the Hiſtory of Sir Cn. al, 373 


— 


3M . * extrafled from 


| We ſhould not remind ena 

repent, and wiſh to forget, ii. 366. Ii. 1100. 

by. The aim of a g -natured Reprover is wo amend, not 

to wound, ii. 383. [iii. 2 An 88 

In diſeretions repented ; 

ie a perſon from reproach, A. 6. (165) WH . 
Ses Penitence. ng xt 

"\iRgvonmaniOn, See Penitence. £264 


" 1 Hal 
TED ee . Ge „ . 


gan Religion. Piety. "ap 
Ry 1 * MAL - ; 2 
perſecute one 8 


e e 
cheir profeſſion in the eyes of people of different commu- 

- nions, iii. 64. [224]. * 

What can this mort life give, to warrant the lactikee 
of a man's conſcience ? iii. 93. [253]. 

"What pity that Religion and Love, which „ 
our reliſh for the things of both worlds, ſhould ever 
run the human heart into enthufiafm, ſuperiyony or un» 

charitableneſs l iii. 160. [320]. 

Moderation, properly D, muſt ever create eſteem, 

ii. 183. [343]- 
The mas who for. fear ot being branded for an hypo- 
crite, declines performing his public: duties, will incur 
the charge of cowardice, without being acquitted of the 
other, fil. 353. (iv. 130]. 

The t churches, tho* they allow of the poſ- 
übility of * out of their pale, allow not: their 
N to embrace error gant conyigtion, Ay. 24. 

266 
, Over-doers ck Religion look unlovely ; z and put 
under-doers out of heart, ,iv.-1 74- [v. 44]: | 

That devotion. which is owing to true Piety, never 


makes a good perſon. ſour, morole, or eee. ir. 


v. 80]. 
ln Pi Piety engage che heart to give up its. firſt fer- 
vors to its ſuperior duties, all temporal impulſes will re- 
ceive abatement; and love of the creature, will become 
but a ſecondary fervor, iv. 287. [v. 188 | 
A man convinced.of the truth of his own Religion, 
- muſt have a generous and great mind, to allow to another pr 


> Es MT. 


the Hiſtory of Sir Cn. Guanvieon: 475 
differ perſuaſion, whar he exp69s ſhall 4 
2 to himſelf, iv. 298. [v. 169]. ane 


"A good man well be afraid of eribin 40-tnder 
conſciences, v. 228. [vi. 206], proſer ing e o 158 


The man who in — eatholic countries, would 
think it hard to be treated as an” heretic, cannot, con- 


fiſtently, flame out againſt his countrymen at home, for 


ſmaller differences in the articles for which the al 


himſelf is anſwerable only to the common Father 
men, ibid. 


Piety is the beſt [EINE for oed behaviour, i in | man 


or woman; vl 40. [vii; 40], * IKE 


Pity, Jays wy Grandiſon, that different nations of the 


wal, tho* of different perſuaſions, do not, more than 
they do, confider themſelves as the creatures of one God, 
the ſovereign of a thouſand worlds, vi. 159, 160. Len. 


159, 160]. 


A day ſpent in doing good, be the objects of it ever 
ſo low, is more pleaſing to reflect upon, than a day of 
the moſ elegant indulgence; vi. 263. [vii. 263}. 


Ses Beneficence. Duties Mpral and Religious. Ex- 
ample. Generoſity. Good Man. Goodneſs. 


R | Magnanimity. 9 oy — Penitence. 3 
tue. J Wo JTHET 3 3 


OD TY 21) e . 
..R8PROOF. See Recrimination. | 
ReyvTATION. See Honour. 


RE SE AVE. See Frankneſs of Heart. 


| Retribution. 


obne women who marry old men, when 138 
in years themſelves, often take a young man for their 
ſecond haſband : That ſecond huſband, when manumitted, 


in his advanced years, marries a young woman: Whence, 


each having wiſhed to bury the elderly mate, Rory 


tion takes its courſe with each, ii. 205. [306]. 


The violators of the ſocial duties are frequently pu- 
niſhed b the ſucceſs of their own wiſhes, ibid. 


It is ſuitable to the Divine Benignity, as well . 


Q 


433 44 7 * 


1 Sentiments, Sec. era 


0 lend its fanions and poniſhments in aid of thoſe du. 
ties, Which bind man to man, ii. 205. [ 306]. 


YA - 


Ridicule.” Humour. * Raillery. | 


HumMovs and Raillery are yer dificul to be . 
in. They are ever curyetting. 777 bort, 
And will often throw the rider, ii. — ien 

Many a perſon who ſets light on the Ri Ne play 4 
off upon another, would be Oy ſenfible of kein 
his own caſe, iv. 171. [v. 42]. 

Some men cannot appear with advantage, as they * 
to think, without making their friend à butt to ſhoot at, 


v. 146; Lei. 124]. 
Humour is a pre,» decent, th! Evely tales, 


Vi. 71. r. | 
** See . 
. \R1ow. . Deir: 
109 1 ene bg 


_ FALSE SHAME. o Rbriety.. TOR HE 
Seines. Ses Learning. 
. SECRETS. See Concealment. a 


Seduction. 


Tur Seduction of a young creature from the 1 
of virtue, in which ſhe was ſafely walking till the was 
overtaken by the Seducer, is a capital and moſt er 
ful crime, ui. 44. [204]. | 
Who that can glory in the virtue of his own ſiſter, can 


allow himſelf in attempts u the ſiſter the dau ter 
of another? 14. l 5 A 


Can that crime be pardonable in a man, which renders 


E woman infamous ? id. 


A man who can betray and ruin an innocent woman, 


who loves him, ought to be abhorred by men, l 


by women, iv. 96. [268]. 
Would he ſcruple to betray and ruin them, were be 
not afraid either of the law, or of a ' manly mr | 


ment? iv. 96. [268 J. 


the Hifory.of Sir Cn. Granvaon, 377 


The pooreſt honeft girl in Frinniny ſedaced by promiſes - 
of marriage, is intitled to the perforititive' of the _ | 


miſe, iv. 197. 3 681. eu Haid Kain 


See Addre to Men of Senſe in the Werld.,, Liber- 
tines. — x 5k — 20 
SELFISHNESS. See Avarice. 0 e a; 1 
Sell Partiality. n Re, 


Wu nar a miſer calls Prudence, an extravagant. MY 
calls Avarice : The miſer is even with him, and properly 
calls that e which the other, in ſelf- eee 
calls Genero 4 l. 31+! Fan e 5715 r ene 4) 6s 

Men are | t0 thin wm 6 
ſuits in which they are vi to 1 thiinietves, 


i. 18. [178]. A A Ne Fo 


When the hearts of men are 
are too apt to think every ſtep they take for promoring 
it, reaſonable, iv. 14. [186]. 

Self- love, Lady G. ſays, is generally at the bottom of 
all we ſay and do, iv. 252. [v. 123]. I 


See Avarice. Ingenuouſneſa. * OATS Is big 
S- P4182. See Praiſe. ide 
Sentiments. 8 


Tun French at this day, are more fond of Senti- 
ments in their authors writings, than the Engliſh, v. 3 54- 


vi. 332]. 
Story, in "works of imagination, is what the e 
hunt after, whether probable or as ibid. 


Nene See Maſters. 
"SErTLEMENTS. Oe Marriage re. 


Signs of Love. 
ReverBace mingled with admiration, 1. $0. i. 306. 


li. 80. iii. 50]. 
Avoiding naming the perſon's name in converſation ; 


ſubſtituting inſtead of 3 it, the * bin and he, Jomebody, 
certain * Kc. i. 07 (ii. 8 Th : > l e or dil 
5 | - . Obſery- 


» 


4 in favour of ſome other, 1 ü. 1 15 ni. 64 


224]. 
4 "When a boloved 


378 Sentimentz, &c:\e#trefitd from 
::1\: Obſerving to the advantape of the object, trifles, that 
would eſcape common obſervation, i. 397. [ii. 82]. - 

A pleaſure in ſighing, that cannot be 6 oven: yet 
chat it is involuntary, i. 406, [ii. 91. 

When a young woman js . to quartel with ber- 
ſelf, yet knows not Why, iM. 

When ſhe has a frettin having pain in „. 
mach, that ſne can neither eſcribe nor account for; yet 
is humble, meek, as if looking out for pity of every. 
body, and ſhewing a readineſs to pity "_ -body 3 


. cially thoſe in Love] ibid. | 


When her attention is 7 given 0 Love. 
, Ang, to difficolties i in 3 Art 196930 


When her e raiſed, and — —— 
lowered, ibid. 16 * Ty 
Reſt broken 3 fleep diſtur ; frightful dreams; ro- 
mantie reſveries, ibid. 
A kind. of impatience, next to n when: ber 
retirement is broken in upon of a ſudden ; yet employed 
about nothing of conſequence, i i. 414. (ii. 99]. 
She muſt be indeed in Love, who uſually hinkivg 
. of herſelf, n e more highly of her lover, 
8. [16 J. 1 yo td . . 
W a bc expr . * 8 to a change 0 of 
condition, with an — man who makes advan- 
tageous offers, ſhe gives cauſe to imagine K g. 


315. ü. 


perſon cannot be named or prais'd, 
"but a young creature's eyes will 28852 and be taken off 
either work or book, ii. 276. [11.'20]. © 
Idleneſs is a great Senda Love, ii. 2997 [iii. 431 
She will devour his praiſes with greedineſs; her: cheeks 
will glow, and a figh will eſcape her own dern 
on ſuch occaſions, ii. 300. ſi: 44}. 20 od 2b 
La trick of fighing, which, on being challavipet ſhe 


is follicitous 0 Ker: ute to any other cauſe Man t the 


true one, ü. 303. Lili. 47 45 
- OwnsanE . but denies a Love, il. 305. i 49). 
A weight at her boſom, 2 ** e n 
Goals ho bo colieved by it, ibid. pit 
W FIT 4 


Sood Man, 


the Hiffory of Sir Cu. Gu νο 379 
Diſordered by ſurprizes; put out of breath by ſudden 
hurries, as ed packs run down an Lo as ii. 306. Ti. 
500. 
Emotions that Fug no o more be deſcribed, than accoutit 


4 « 


ed for, ii. 307. iii. 51 ST] | 
Tender ſentiments, 175 of wandere, ſoftneſt of 
voice, are indications of a mind harmonized. by Tore, | 


ü. 376. [iii. 120]. 


Reſpedtfal modeſty in the looks of a man, in pre- | 
ſence of a beloved object; a look of languor ; a with- 
drawn eye, when hers is caſt upon him 3 are ym of true 
Love in a man, iii. 2, 3. {162}. 

Sudden turns in health or temper, thereaſo bor nich 
appears not; a love of ſolitude, ſilence, are ant * 
dications of Love, iii. 60, 61. [220, 221J. 

Lady G. ſays, it is one of the trueſt Signs of ore, 


| * men are moſt fond of the women who are leaſt it 


for them, and uſe them worſt, iii. 72. [232]. 
The woman who delights in the praiſes given to a fa. 
voured man, more than in her own, gives undoubted 


» Sh ns of Love, iii. 223. [iv. 9]. 


hen a yo ; woman finds both pleaſure and pain in | 


, fghing, ſhe ſhould look to her heart, iv. 63. [235 J. 


bility of Love. a 


© Sincerity. Infincerity... . . - 
Ir is'no impeachment of Sincerity, if l 


See Delicacy. e, Vine Femalities. Lore. 
| ä at firſt Sight. Vinci 


| ſwers not every queſtion put to her, by choſe 20 whom 


the. ie not accountable, i. 215. [ibid]. Liver er = nd 
The Sincerity of a young woman who pretends to love 
a 931 much older than tiexſelf, is to be {uſpeted 1 it. 92. 


1 | 
| When badete is dee in the colon that compels 


us to be Inſincere? ii; 258; [iii. 2]. + 
Perſons who are ſolicitous to be thonghtmlaitucleniers, 


ſhould take care to avcid 1 Rea Hi iv. 289. 


(Y; — 0 a 


n hardly be 


Ser Duties Moral your Fork, Fi 


e Fic. 0 . h 


Iwiadbits of temper illuſtrates plain features, the 
and makes them ſhine, i. 4. [ibid]. | 
From ſixteen to twenty, all women, kept in humour ul 
bybeir\ hopes, und by cheis attractions, e be 15 
good natured, ibid. ( 
To what evils may a ſole and independent woman be 

| expoſed ? i. 84. [ibid]; 

Many men are to be looked as wild beaſts of 
the deſart a Single, an indepen ent woman they hunt 
after as their proper prey, i. 85. [ibid]. 

_ -: Thoſe young women are happ pieſt, whoſe friends, con- 
ſulting their inclinations, take the wou of ſettling 
* — preliminaries for them, ibid. 

Vet are young women too fond of being their. own 

| miſtinCes, ibid. 

Theyoung woman who takes upon herſelf the dif l 
of her 2%. lays a heavy taſk upon her ci lon, 

1. 8 id 

"4 young woman of delicacy will be ready to think.; it 

has the appearance of confidence in her to ſtand out to 

receive, as a creature uncontroulable, the firſt motions to 
an addreſs from a man with whom ſhe is but little ac- 
quainted, i. 86. [ibid]. 

It is much eaher for a young woman in courtſhip to 

17 No, hos Yes, ibid. 

to: keep” her "lover's 


v +4 842175 


The woman who engages 

ſecrets her friends, is brought into bel "Pie againſ 

herſelf as — as them, i. 121. [. | 

And is not ſuch a ſtep an indirect — that ſhe 

us is doing ſomething wrong and unworthy ? ibi. 

A good woman ought to have an opinion of di AY 
rals of the man, on whoſe worthineſs ſhe propoſes to build 
her hopes of preſent happineſs, and to whoſe guidance 
entruſt her future, i. 133. [76:4]. 

Do yuy mthing* ee hr" gre him, and 
takes from herſelf, by her implicite reliance on him, 
and bimonly, in preferents to all her natural friend:. 

— carries with it an air of arrogance for a woman to 

ay, ſhe pities a man ſhe will not accept, i. 150. . 


* 


the Hiſtory of Sir Cu. Gu Aus.. 381 
The time from eighteen to "twenty-four, is generally 
the happieſt of a woman's life, i. 15t. [;6#4}. 4 
A woman when ſhe is alone with a man, ſhould not 
allow in him, even thoſe liberties of ſpeech, geſture, ad- 
N which in company might not be blameable, i. 1 53. 
ibid 
| Daughters often, in a beginning addreſs, declare, that 
they will not marry without their parents conſent; hut 
they will frequently ſuffer their affections to be eng 
without letting them know a ſyllable of the matter: and 
what then is the caſe, but Med the child, who would have 
deemed a pores 4 tyrant, had he ſought to compel her to 
break off er engagement, actually hopes to com pel him 
to approve of her ingrateful raſhneſs 56 225 [ii. 255 
Voung women frequently, in certain caſes, as much 
—_ to find out themſelves, as to be found out by others, 
Malden ü. 84, 85]. 
e age of fancy is 4 dangerous time in a young wo- 
mung e, ii. 25. [128]. 
How unworthy af encouragement muſt he be, who, 


for ſelfiſh conſiderations, ſeeks to involve a dung woman 
in difficulties which tho never knew in her faber ther's houſe ? 
i. 50% [1g1}- 

Young women who encourage the firſt man that offers, 
frequently ſacrifice their future preferment to their want 
of patience, ib. 
| Women qualified to adorn the domeſtic life, may, in 
the preſent. 1. of diſipation, be eſteemed bleſſings, tho 
ww * ſhould have das ſcanty fortunes, ii. $54: 58. (1 55. 

* young woman ought to be ſure, that the man to 
whom, as a lover, ſhe gives a preferable place in her 
affections to her parents, and brothers and » ſhould 
be a man of merit, ii. 65. [166]. | 

Young women ſhould refuſe a libertine man, if not 
for their own ſakes, for the ſake of their poſterity, ii. 84. 


851 
UNE often, in raſh enga xagoments, dread to 


make thoſe communications which only can be a means 
to extricate them from them, ii n. 174. eh. | 
It is more ſafe, in a doubtful caſe, check, than to 


give way to an inclination, ibid,  - Single 


— Bro: extrad7ed from 
Single wamen ſhould be ſure of their men' before they 
mhink of embarkin with them In the” voyage of life, 
i. 177, 178, 179. (578 279, 280].' 

Inextricable are the intang lements of love, when young 
| N W. wich wen, B. 212: 
, -- LI 

Men have oppormnities of knowing the world, which 
women have not, ibid. | 


Experience 3 , Engaging vin Wees 


and perhaps to a os e * ente, the combat 
muſt be unequal, 3 
Moſt young women who biginca eorreſpendaice with 
men, find themſelves: miſtaken, if they think they can 
ſtop when they will, ii. 218. [319 . 
"The Single woman who has but a middling Sunne, 


has more — to chooſe out of, and ſtands a better 


chance for hap 0 than the that has a large one, 
11. 268. Lili. 12]. 

A Single woman, in a love-affair, ought to fear nothing 
ſo much as to be more in a man's power than in her 
OWN, ü. 100. [260 [. 

Thoſe who ſet out for happineſs in wedlock; will be 
| molt likely to find it, if they live gie till the age of 
fancy is over, iii. 316. [iv. 102]. 

The longer a woman remains üngle, the-more appre- 
henſive ſhe will be of entering into the ate of wedlock, 
i. 354. bu. 140] 

ev 


enteen or eighteen, a gol will into it 
often without either fear or wit, . plunge x 


At twenty, ſhe will begin to think, . 
_ At twenty-four, will weigh and diſcriminate, bid. 
At twenty-eight, will be afraid of venturing, bid. 


At thirty, will turn about, and look down the hill ſhe 
has aſcended, and ſometimes rejoice, ſometimes repent, 


| that ſhe has gained 37-4 ſummit, ſola, ibid. 


' What a bo is hers, ſays Miſs Byron, (Vol. i. 


P-13). 44. ee ebene rom the 

_ elevation 2 thirty 
Saving 10 capi 147 {ly to le, herfelf worth 1 

omen are generally in as much danger from the 


livelineſs of their own ima ns, as from the devices 
of men, ili. $74. [Liv. 160}. N 


; ber 87 xed, and . 


tbe kliſtom af dir Cn/Grumpazon, 383; 
The Single life is capable of the nobleſt tenderneſſes, 
and cannot be a grievance, (except in indigence, . 
pendence] iv. 40. [212I. 
, Young, women have hi h delight i in 8 
2? KM their loye-progreſſes to a Fiend who intereſts herſelf in 
her tender concerns, v. 26. 11 


f 741. 
Let a good man, 1 bee e Shir 00 abt 
; of fayourite young lad Halen, let good life; 48. man- 
ners, be the principal motives of your ice In good - 
t I neſs will you have every ſanction; and your: fathers, © 
- MW mothers, relations, friends, 7 Joy in yon boy, vowed 
. 370, 371. oy 348, 8 Nome 
We women, fays Lady prate and Seat of what we 
can, and of what we can not, of what we ongbr, and 
of what we ought not, to do; but none of us Stay-till- 
WH we-are-aſked mortals know what we ſhall or can do, 
I ill we. are tried by the power of determining being 
put into our hands, vi. 261. [ vii. 261]. 
er Advice and Cautions to Women. Compliments. 
Delicacy. Daughters. Fancy. Female Dignity. 
Femalities. Girls. Good Man. Libertines. 
Love. Lover. Love at fit Sight. ' Firft Love. 
Clandgſin⸗ Marriages. Parents and Children, Pro- 
teſtations. Prudence. * ublic Places. A 
Vancibility of Love. e | 


sri 1#1T. See Magnanimity. 


18 Step-· mother. - Mother-in-law. 366 


A HUSBAND'S mother and his wife had generally _ 
better be viſiters than inmates, 1. 324. [ii. 79]. 
ne perſon . _ may be different from another”: „ 
ee! pr of and reach the ſame end, bi. 
4 — er-in-law will not give'a ſon's wife, if 
| ſhe means well, cauſe to think, that in family-manage- 
ment ſhe prefers her own methods to hers, ibid. 
She. never ſhould give her daughter-in- law advice i in 
family- matters, but when ſhe aſks it, ibid. b 
i mats not de angry, if the takes it not, 
| ibid. 4 
Peojle whodrs paſweabl for their own ation ſhould 


gene- . 


A 


eren be lee u judge for e f. 
79. — 
Suicide. 


SHALL A human creature periſh, and its fellow. -Crea- 
ture not be moved ? Shall an immortal Being fix its 
eternal ſtate, by an act dreadful and — 9 1 ; by a 
crime that admits not of repentance ; and ſhall we not 
be concerued ? How ill is the ſoul that can give way to 
fol an act, prepared to ruſh into eternity? vi, 277. 
vil. 277]. 
( See Sir Charles Grandiſon 0 e on the i manuer * 
Laurana g death. 


\$vnz 05088, See Phyßcians. | 
"SUPERIORIPY of the two . Ses Inferior 


1 Sur AATIT Io See Dreams. 


5 Suſceptidilities. 
Svosczr rin i in ſome, will ſhew themſelves 
n they cannot burſt into ſpeech, 
275}: 
es words are. reſtrained, the notes talk * 
deal, n 
See Love. Signs of Love. 


Supente 

AsTATE o Salas a lover, i is * Ne "BP 
of all- ſtates, ji *. 0. [ £294] 

It is ungenerous rep. an expeRing mind in Su- 
8 tho with Crip of obliging 1 in the end, ii. 234. 


Lz ſurprize intended to be raiſed on ſuch an occakfion, 
carries in its appearance an air of inſult, bad. 
Doubtful minds will increaſe their Suſpenſe, by: fan- 
ciful circumſtances, ii. 457. Li. 101]. 
A woman of honour when ſhe knows her own mind, 
will not leave a worthy lover in Suſpenſe, ij. 7; [167]. 
Certainty in what I be, however affliting, ia much 
better than Suſpenſe, iii. 79. [239]. 5 
ae Men. Love. Lever. n [2 Love. 


Sincerity . 


' 


11). 


the Hiſtory of Sir Cn. Gxanpuon. 385 


We ſhould conform, whenever we W can, to 


 Expenſiveneſs i is not : always the mark of a true Taſte, 


ll. 74. [234]. 
A man of Taſte,” in buildings and alterations, Nudies 


ſituation and convenience, ibid. 


He pretends not to level hills, or to heres or diftort 
nature: but to ns bs as he ande! it; without permiting 
— if he can poſſibly avoid it, to be ſeen in his works, 
ibi dd. 

He would rather let a ſtranger be pleaſed with kat 
he ſees, as if it were always ſo, than to ſeek to obtain 
comparative praile,. by informing him what it was, in its 
former ſituation, ibid. 


And why ? Becauſe there is ns much praiſe due to a 


man, who knows how to let a thing remain well, that 
Azel, at to him who makes it Jo, when otheraviſe. 
Thoſe who have a Taſte for trifles, if innocent ones, 


ſhould not be diverted from purſuing it, unleſs there 


were a likelihood, that 0 would beſtow their time 
better, iv. 59. 42311. 


The beſt ay thing, carries with it the appearance of | 


excellence, ibid. 


Who can forbear to "think 1 Nightly of a man, who by 


a Taſte for trifles, undervalues —— iv. 205. [v. 76]. 
Tzars. Sce Grief. 


ne Temptation. 


How happy is the perſon, who, tempted to 40 a 
wrong thing, bas it Jet in his or her power to reject the 
Temptation, and to do a right one? ii. 261. [iii. 6. 

In a Temptation yielded to with our eyes open, it is. 
mean to accuſe the Tempter, ii. 263. [iii. 7]. 


Temptation, ſtrengthened by power, is often the « cor- : 


Rt of rs. naſuſpeaeg, heart, iv. 1 50. * 21]. 


8 1. 


the Taſte of the times in which we live, I. 207. (fi. . 
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286 Sentiments, &c. rr from 


Travellers. Travelling. 


Human nature is pretty much the ſame in eve 


country, allowing for different cuſtoms, i. 259. [ib 


Let men, /ays Miſe Byron, make ever ſuch itr e. 

knowlege, from far-fetched and — ou 
experience; cannot a penetrating ſpirit learn as much of 
human nature, from an Engliſhman at home, as he could 
from an Italian, a Frenchman, or a Spaniard, in their 
reſpective countries ? i. 260. [i- lt. 
Men not bad, may poflibly, in their Travels, miſtake, 


© - 


and import ſome gay weeds for flowers, i. 274. [ibid}.. 


A prudent and good man, viſiting foreign countries, 
will not either prevaricate, or Jeny bi religious princi- 
ples ; yet, in good manners, will ſhew reſpeci to the reli- 
gion of the country he paſſes thro', or reſides in, and-yene- 


rate the good men of all communions, iii. 66. [2860 


Honour, and the laws of hoſpitality, will be the 


7 guides of à young Traveller's conduc, iii. 69. L229]. ; 


What can Travellers ſee, but the ruins of the gay, 
once ** world, of which they have read ? iii. 261. 
IV. 47 * * 74 | . { Y 
6 Ar beſt, but ruins of ruins; ſince the imagination, aid. 


gend by reflexion, muſt be left, after all, to make gut the 


. * 
1 — \ 


greater glories, which the grave-digger time has buried 
doo deep for diſcovery, ibid. x 


Miſs Byron, in a petulant fit, queſtions, whether taking. 


in every conſideration relating to time, expence, riſques 
of life, health, morals, Travelling abroad, is ſo uſcfol 
a part of education, as ſome ſeem to think it, iii. 262. 
iv. 48]. x | FE s > ©.4 4 « » #4 88 - 
Confirming her opinion by the little improvement 


which ſhe ſays, fix parts our of eight of the Travelled | 


young men return th, I.. | 


own country: an imprudent one, the contrary, iii. 311: 


CE nd i ad ce 
Did many of the young men who Travel for improve- 


ment, better anfwer that end than they do, their coun- 


try, und the rehgion hey were edocated in, would 11 


& 


r 
i 


„* Hiftory of Sir CH. GMO. 385 | 


tefs than they do, from the ſcandals they give to bo both 
ia the eyes of enemies, iv. 212. 300. [V. 83. 172]. 
A prudent young man, on his Travels, will end. avour 
to live well with people of all religions ; but, when called 
upon, will not be afraid diſcreetly 00 ab. bis. own, 
iv. 309. [V. 18]. . 
Such a one will ſo behave, a8 de the Protedion 
of ae Wer he panes iv, 337- Iv. F 


1 >, 6 
Va anity. Birch. Desert Pride. 
A Yarn man will praiſe a woman for her taſte, and 
pood qualities, and give the proof is in the diſtinetion me . 
paid him, vi. 14, 15. [ii. 14, 15 ic], 

A man proud of his ba te however bartkry rupt iy 
fortune, will be ready to apologize for himſel to, his 
aintance, for matrying a meder-deſcended wo 
though ſhe tas raiſed Him in the world by her bote, | 
vi. 15. [vii. 15 

"He ll look upon the diflinckon me Has paid bim, 

$ 


his due; and that he will ſufficiently reward | ber by 
civility to her, and her family and friends, ibid. 

She who can give Pride to others by her condeſcen; 
fion, ſhould not condeſcend to be proud ; "ibid... 

What, in a nation the ' ſtrength and. glory of which 
are trade and commerce, is Gentility, what even Nobi- 
lity, where the deſceadants depart from.the virtue of N 
firſt ennobling anceſtor ? vi. 131. Coli. 131], | 


: 


Vice. Wicked. Wickedneſs. 
De or 1s a degrader La of big ſpirits, 1. 


1 
a Wiel mm men are generally che fevetelt puntſhers of 
thoſe Wicked people, who miniſter not to their own _ | 
ticular gratifications, ü. 93, [195]. | 

 Habitual Wickedneſs deba es, as habitu 1 8 ex- 
alts, the human mind, and gives an actual ſuperiority 
and inferiority reſpectively, to in 2 of AUR? 

parts and abilities, ii. 327., Liii. 

Wickedneſs may be always a: out * courtenancs "4 
by a perſon wito Ns? an 12 el character for 5; 


neſs; 


388 Sentiments, &e. extracted from 


neſs; and who is not aſhamed of doing his duty i in the 
public eye, v. 145. (vi. 123]. 


vincibility of e 


Txz woman who would have conquered her paſſion, 
had the object of it been married, gives. a proof that 
it may be overcome, ii. o. [191]: 
Few women marry their firlt Loves, i ü. 2 58. (ir. 440. 
Like merits, rex was we perſer, is not the principal motive 
of love, may ike attachments, ibid. \ 
To love with an —_ that would'be dangerous to a 
perſon's peace of mind, there muſt be more tenderneſs 
than reverence for the objett, iii. 260. (iv: 46. 
A woman of delicacy will deprecate being in ſuch a 
_ fituation, as to warrant the compaibon of the beſt man 
in the world, * 264. [iv. 50]. 
The can admit of raving on a ; diſappoint- 
gr 5 temporary, and ſeldom dangerous, iv. 354+ 


11 Fa head be ſafe,” pride and ſuppoſed flight will in 
time harden the heart, and reſentment, in a woman of 
ſpirit, will take place of Love, iv. 255. [v. 126]. 

The unexperienced virgin is to miſtruſt her heart, when 
the begins to meditate with pleaſure the good qualities 

of an object, 55 whom ſhe has frequent opportunities 
of Nr 40. [V. 211J. 
To ſuppoſe 1 * ind of Love, which in its very be- 
ginning is contrary to duty, difficult to be overcome, is 
to deny ourſelves a title to virtue, as well as diſcretion, 
vi. 208. [ vii. 208]. - 

| See Advice and. Cautions t Women. F emale, Dignity. 
Love. Lover. Fir Love. — Mo- 
AN: Prudence. Single Women, 


7 R 
* cannot be Fenn, but by trial, ii. 61. iv, 1 5. 


＋ 


"os Fi. 162. iv. 187]. 


Virtue may pity and be atoned with the penitence of 
the lapſed, ii. T7 [224]. 
© The man who loves Virtue for its own fake, loves it 
where-ever he finds it, 1 i, 350. (iv. 13 63. 2106 
Sue 


the Hiftory of Sir 0a. Glue. 265 


Such a man may di i/ingu/h. more Virtuous women than 


one; and there will be tenderneſs in his diſtinction to 


every one, wh (x only according to the difference of 


circutnſtance and fituation, iii. 35 1. [iv. 137]. 


It is ſometimes the fault of good people to be too i- It 


gorous in their Virtue, i. 385. [iv. 171]. 
It is neceſſary for Virtue to be called forth by trials, 
N 1.47. to be juſtified by its fortitude i in them, vi. 31. 
vii. 31 
$41 Duties Mora! and Religious, Good Man. Mag- 
nanimity. Prudence. Religion. N 


UncHasTE. See Chaſtity. 
bUnnaprinnss, See Happineſs. | 
 Univzzz3iry. See Learning. 
Vows. See Proteſtations. 
© Wann. : Ser Guardian SY K 8 
Wo b ID Love, See New-married Woman, 


Weppinc-Dar, See Nuptial Preparations. 
 Wickapuess.. See Vice. 


Widows. 


Th g worthy Widow of a worthy man, will, in mate- 
rial caſes, determine by what ſhe imagines her huſband 


would have done, or wiſhed ber to do, w were he living, 
un. 22. 1237}: * 


The laſt refuge of battered rakes, and the chief hops 
of younger brothers, lie in the good-nature of Widows + 


and. ſometimes, of forward maids, v. 187. [vi. 165]. 


Conſiderate women will not deſpiſe a ＋ plain man | 


for a firſt huſband, fince ſuch a one is likely to raiſe à 
fortune, which, if he be fo kind as to die in good time, 
may recommend her to the arms of a ayer. ſecond, 
v. 188. (vi; 166]. 

When ſuch a worthy couple d out in taſte, buſineſs, 
hy good lady's firſt riſe, "my probably be deſpiſed, and 


S 3 the 


bude &6. k 


the grateful couple will lead up a frolic dance on 
grave of the bone of 1, -n6:1Þd v. 188. [vi. 166). 
Weak reaſons have : row? e with a Widow 


who is inclined to m . 
; See N Lenke. "Vanity. | 8 


Loft Wills. Funerals. 


"It i is a kind of reſumption to be. a week without 2 
Wil, ii. 115; [216]: 

23 for the dead ſhould rather afford matter of 
inſtruction to the living, than panegyrics on the departed, 
{where thoſe egynics are . in emſcives ve] 
 U. 102. [203 

The diFerence 1 between a decent and 

a pompous cs in th g expene ber a relief to ppor 
tenants, decayed — Ke. %. 


A worthy ſucceſſor will. perform what he . knows to 

have been the intentions, as well as the written injunctions 

of the deceaſed, ii. 118. [219]. 
| Where a father dies inteſtate, it is glorious for a 
| ſon to make ſuch a Will for him, as it may be preſumed 

he would, e have made for. bee ik 133. 
135, 136. [234, ; 236, 02 780 

'The intention o queather, f 10 doubtful caſes 

ought always to be case iv. 148. Cv. 19. 


WISE Mx. See Prudence. 


Wit. Witty Men. Witty Women.” 


bi T may perhaps be ſome degree of. merit, to be able 
to repeat LiF, other men' : Wit with ſome tlerable 
e i. 20. [ibid]: 17 
and Wiſdom are different qualities, and. are rarely 
ſeen together, i. 47. [ibid]. 
Women who deſpiſe their own ſex, are as deſervedly, 
as generally, kanghed at by both, i. 55 Lili. 

*erſons of quick parts frequently, by their. improvi- 
dence, lay themſelves under o rh to thoſe of ſlower, 
whom they have been accuſtomed to deſpiſe, i. 53 · 

bid]... 
A man of underſtanding is greatly to be preferred to 
| a man of Wit, ii. 62. [163]. Sprightly 


— fir Cn. Gxannzos. 393 
neceſſary for them to 


Sprightly perſens often make it 


aſk. two forgiyeneſſes inſtead of one, ii. 165: [26]. 
That ſpecies of Wit, which cannot ſhine without 3 
foil, is not à 12 Witto be proud of, ii. 381. [iii. 125). 


A Wity Woman ſhould not think of marrying a man 
of inferior underſtanding, if ſhe cannot reſolve ta ſhi? 
him, not only againſt her gun, dn * perſon 8 
ridicale, ii. 393: [iii. 1371. ; 

Such a one thould confine her 'vivgcities to time and 
plage, ii. 394. [iii. 1381. 

The lively woman, b Abwahe offer of a mam or 
underſtanding ſuperior ta hey own, fhnuld encourage the 
addreſſes of one who will be likely to allow: the ſupe- | 
nority of hers; il. 401. Lili. 145]. 

A Witty Woman's vivacity may leſs become the wife, 
| than the fiogle woman, iii. 3. [163]. 74 

Vivacity ſhould never carry us beyond the. bounds of 
prudence and diferetion, iii 5. [167]. | 

Witty people ſeem to think they -annod bew thei 
wn conſegus nenge; hat by putting a ool's coat on the 
back of & friend, ili. 72. * 

. Sterling Wit requires not a 00 phie of, itid. 

It is ſometimes the misfortune of a Witty Woman her- 
felf, ſometimes that of her companions, that ſhe cannot 
bel being Witty, iii. 348. [iv. 134]. 

itlings ſtudy for teig pieaſanties, and hunt for oc- 
caſions to be fmart, iv. 54. [226]. 

There can be no firm »fr; | bete there is a 
rivalsy in Wat, ibid. 24 54 | 

. Mere Wit is a fooliſh thing, + iv. 254. Tu. 125}. 

That ought not to be called Wit, in in the 4 ſenſe 
af the ward; that hag not juſtice in its ſallies3 nor hu- 
-maour,. that preſerves nat decorum, v. 14. [285]. 

Wicked Wit, ſays Miſs Byron, what = Ws. Rue o 
1 chearfulacts ! vs 194. [ü. 1724 
; Se Conceit. Poets. 2 Vanity. dd. 


The World. This, World. 


Wan this World is inclined to favour, it will 


overtrate, as much as it will under: rate where it dif- 
* i. 39. :[ibid}. 


Wy. 1 


. 


392 Sentiments, &c. extrutted from 

In ſuch a World as this, no ſhould not lay them. 
ſolve open to the temptation 0 N contrary to their 
duty, i. 102; [,. 

The World, thinking ler affronted by ſuperior me- 
| = * delight to bring it down to its own level, 1. 260, 

ibid 

1 This World is à ſtate of trial and moniGcation [it was 

intended to be ſo; and ner a ſtate of e and K 

tion] i. 279. [ibid]. 

A wile and modeſt man will not deſpiſe the world's | 
opinion. When it will have patience to ſtay till it is 

maſter of faQs, it will PR oftener right than wrong, iv. 

316. [v. 187]. 

The World if we can enjoy it with innocent chear- 
fulgeſs, and be ſervicable to our fellow-creatures, is not 
to be deſpiſed even by a philoſopher, iv. 358. [V. 229]. 

The World will not ſee with our eyes, nor judge as 
we would have it; and, as it . der to judge, 
iv. 383. [v. 254]. | 

Diffatisfactions will mingle with « our higheſt N 
ments in this life, v. 86. [ vi. 64]. 


WAR. See Anger. 
> "i, 
Youth, Young Men. 


Lewes is the ſeaſon for chearfulneſs, i. 10. [bid]. 
It is difficult for Young Perſons of mow to rein-in 
their imaginations, i. 21. {ibid}. 
Such are apt rather to ſay all that may be ſaid, on 
their favourite topics, than what is proper to de ſaid, ibid. 
It is a great virtue in good. natured Youth to be able 
to. ſay NO, 1. 238. [ibid]. *© 
_ » Young Men of character and ability ſhould not be put 
to difficulties at their entrance into the world. The 
greateſt expences are then incurred; and in ſcanty be- 
Fin. 30. canty plans muſt be laid, and purſued, ii. 344. 
iii 
A prudent Voung Man will propoſe to himſelf a living 


example of 8 bo Jerve him for a kind of ſecond 
0 MTs | con- 


* 
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conſcience, and to whoſe judgment, ** wal ſuppoſe him- 
ſelf accountable, iii. 10. [170]. 

He will particularly avoid the comp any of | gay and 
light women, however diſtinguiſhed /by 17 3 beapty 
or rank, and tho' not known to be diflolute in their mo- 
rals, ibid. 4; | 

By avoiding i intrigues, or givi nee G or 
pon people, a Young man tra ooh 
elf to the reſpect of every worthy N well as 
native, ibid. * 
Good - nature is the characteriſtic of Youth, i. 755. 


4 
3 people ſhould conſider, that alia may bes re: 
oice in the company of one other, when they cannot 
we. that of parents, and friends in years,” iv. 248. Ir 
119]. 
A good Jong Man, not occaſionally trad. in 
his conduct by a faithful monitor, will be diffident of the 
ground he ſtands upon, iv. 323 [v. 203]. | 
It is a lovely ſight to ſee . Vouth fond of 
declining age, v. 242. [vi. 220}. 
Thoſe who reſpect age, deſerve to live to be old, and 
to be reſpected themſelves, v 15509 [vi. 327]. 
Youth is rather to be'pitie than —4— by people in 
| ; fince it is mint to toil thro” the rugged road of 
life, which the others have paſſed through, in ſearch of 
happineſs that is not to be met with; and which, at the 
higheſt, can only be compounded for, by a contented 
mind, vi. 11. [vil. 11}. 
Young people ſet out with falſe notions of happineſs ;. 
gay, fairy-land ima m vi. 201. [ vii. 7 
See Addreſs to of Senſe in the *. World. Du- 
ties Moral and Religious. Education Example. 
Friendſhip. Generofity. Good Man. Good- 
neſs, ratitude. Ingenuouſneſs. Men 4d 
Women. Magnanimity. Parents and Children. 
The Paſhons. Penitence. Politeneſs. Public 
Places. Self. partiality. Virtue. Vice. Wit. 
The Whirl. | 


8 5 * 


ing, will intitle bhim- 


” 
. * 3 
. * 4 4 * 
+3473 4,” FF * 1 * 8 


; L261 Zeal. Zealous., 45 

2115 will be Zeal, in perſons of whatever denomi- 
nation, ili. $3. [243]. 

10 | New, converts are generally more ſtedf: and zealous 
in their pringgſes, than, others are in thoſe which they 
| is bibe ceſtors, i ü. 111. [271J. 
Religious Zeal [when not improperly directed] is a 
frengthener, a.confirmer of the {ocial fanftions, v. 112. 


vi. 90]. 
2 Bur, frequently, religious Zeal i a fiery thing, v. 229. 


[vi. 207]. 


A good man, if not over · heated by Zeal, will be a 
good 6 * ee 155 his ae aan ibid{”, 
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XLN NAK LALEEXER 
By Dejire, abe Tus following ann are 
inſerted Bere. 


Copyioff a LETTER: a LADY, avko aug; „ edition 
for an additional volume to the its Tory of Sir CHARLES 


GRANDI8ON ; ſuppoſing it ended abruptly, and ere 


herſelf defirous to fie Sir CHARLEs in the Parental Ys | 


radter ; aud to knew 7 ibe Story were intended to a 
FER further, 


Ma Dd 4M. | | Mar. 156 2754 
Write to your: eats ſout-me Nb 


I have uy e of ee eee 


Cnantas GranDisoNs And hope, when you confider the cir- 
cumſtances of the Story, you will be of opinion, that it ends very 
properly vchere it does z tho at the firſt peruſal it may ſeem; to a 


; and the rather, as the neceffary delay in publiſhing 
volume, occafioned. by the treatment 1 met. with; from 


cataſtrophes, were preparing; and but for which m3 
three laſt volumes would have been publiſhed 


together. 
The Story of: PA M/BLA was fuppoſed to hat whales 
within thirty years, that of CLARITSSA within twenty, of their 


reſpective publications. In either of thoſe ſpaces of time, thero 


was room to marry and bury half a generation of people. -. 
That of Sir CHARLES GRANDESON' is ſuppoſed to be 
more recent. In his recital of what paſſed between himſelf and 


Clementina, long before the Story began, and before he had hopes 


of being allowed by his Father (then tiving)-to-return to England, 
he mentions the rebellion in 2745 and 2746; and-that the exult- 
ations made over him in Italy, on the reported-fucceſs of al PENG: 
Adventurer, obliged him to go to Vienna. 

What paſſed between him and Clementina, and her Family, oh 
his return from thence to Bologna, till he quitted Italy, and (on his 


Father's death) arrived in England, may be l to whe p 
conſiderable ſpace of time. 


He had been about fiſteen months i England cles the b 


begins. That takes up a year and half. 

All this may be ſuppoſed: o bring. it down protty near ta'th 
preſent time, 

EMIL v, under the direction of ſo prudent a guardian, was pot, 


for example ſake, to be married till ſhe was near twenty. 


Rs Gn arpyion' s 2 — 


honours the piece with her approbation, to conclude a 


Dublin, made perſons imagine that marvellous events, and viclent 
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nit her to leave England for a voyage to Italy, ſo ſoon 
be hoped for by Clementina and her friends, Sir Charles had 1 
1 fanſy, to thoſe delicate circumſtances, when he offered to make 
them judges of the reaſons, ſhould he and his Harriet be unable to 
attend them within the next year, why they could not. 

Do you think Harriet would not be a Nurſe as well as Lady G? 
It would be a deſirable thing, we may ſuppoſe, to all their Italian 
friends,. as well as ſuitable to the maternal fondneſs, for her to 
take her child with her : But would ſhe do ſo, till it was at leaſt 
a year old? There is no doubt but it would be a very fine and 
forward child: But the heir of Sir Charles Grandiſon muſt not be 
needleſly, or for a compliment, expoſed to dangers and difficulties, 
Read again the paſſage by land over mount Cenis; acquaint your- 
ſelf with the Bay of Biſcay, were they to go by ſea. 

As to the good JzzonyMo, he is happy where he is. Lady G. 

makes him alive and merry: And have you not an intimation that 
the is to go to Bath? And do you think that thoſe ſalutary ſprings 
will not, for the honour of our country, quite eſtabliſh him? 

CLzMENTINA, at the year's end, may either marry th 
of BETVTDERE, her malady not returning; or, as Sir Ch 
engaged all her friends to promiſe, may, at her own reqd be 
allowed more time. You have ſeen that the CounT acquieſces 
entirely with whatever ſhall be her will, in this particular, 

Do you think, Madam, I have not been very complaiſant to my 
Readers to leave to them the deciſion of this important article ? I 

am apt to think, from what I have already heard from ſeveral of 

them, of no ſmall note, and great good ſenſe, that a conſiderable 
time will paſs before this point will be agreed upon among 7hem : 
And ſome of my correſpondents rejoice that Clementina is not 
married in the book ; hoping that ſhe will never marry ; white 
others expreſs their ſatisfaRtion in the time given her, and doubt 
not but ſhe will. Some ate pleaſed with the Count; others not. 
Some are of opinion, with Jeronymo, that her compliance with 
the filent wiſhes of her friends, when left entirely to her own 
will, was the only duty wanting to complete her charaQter ; ſhe 
having voluntarily renounced, ſo nobly as ſhe did, the only man 
whom ſhe preferred to him who was the choice of. her parents, 
and given up her wiſhes to be allowed to take the veil. 

Let us take a ſurvey of what is done for the other characters. 
No more need be ſaid, rn of Evzraane GRANDSON 3 or 
of Aunt Erxzaxos. | 
Mr. D#anx, you ſee, ix provided e to his ou, and _— 
one” $ content. 

30 is good Dr. BaxTLETT, 

The ſkiiful Lo wr nE alſo. 5 


Sir ED w. BAU chan and EMIE v are in a way to be „ 


L 


ta 9 


886er 


or 


. - Fra] 


can be more ſo than Mrs. Suixtzy ? Why, Madam, 


ſo valuable, ſo exemplary ? 

Sir RowLanp and Mr. FowLen are not unhappy." They are 
going to Caermarthen; and you remember, * HARI ſays, 
there are fine girls in Caermarthenſhire. 

Mr. SzitBy goes on at-Selby-houſe crowing over his Wife, and 
his Nieces ; and, tho' always defeated by their good-humoured 
arguments, and ſuperior ſenſe, crowing ons and making * erm 
him pleaſant. 

Who can be happier than Mr. and Mrs. Rxzvzs ? 

Lucy has already her Pzzs. 

I could have given Nawcy SzLBy to Mr, Ons 3 but that it is 
not. right to put together two perſons who neither of them have 

entire health, till they are quite recovered ; and that would take 
up time. He, accompanied by his Siſter, is a ſecond time gone to 
Liſbon, you know. And ſhe, Emily hints, is not without her Lover. 

Miſs Oz mz is a good girl, and muſt be happy. | 
35 GAEVIILE and Fxxwick, who cares for them? 

Fate of Sir Haxcrave, of Mzaczba, of BAGENRALL, is 
abſolttely, and exemplarily, decided. 

Jaun SeLBY is as good as provided for: But if he had not, 

it would not have been much matter. 
Lady BETTY Williams indeed, and her forward Daughter, 
and Miſs CanT1LLoON, are deſervedly unhappy ; and there are 
too many of ſuch characters, in every-body's nn to e 
theirs to be further dwelt upon. 

Lady BZAuchAur, Lady Mansr1zLD and her family, Lord 
and Lady W. Lord and Lady L. are all happy. Lord G. alſo, 
And his CHaxtoTTE is as good as ſbe can be, Her Lord wiſhes 
her not better than we leave her. 

Sir CARL Es is the happieſt of men. Plans of his beneficence, 
economy, charity, have been actually laid down. | 

" His Lavy is, as ſhe deſerves to be, the happieſt of women, 

By what we have ſeen of beth, we know how they will behave. 
on-every future call or occaſion, 

_ CrxmzNTINA, let me add to the notice 1 have taken of her, is 
miſtreſs of her own will. By the power Sir Charles, in the. 
articles he drew, ſtipulated for her, we know ſhe will 
herſelf happy in acts of beneficence;z and, as he has foretold, 
will ſee every- thing in a thearful light, that before appeared to 
her in a cloudy one. What will be the reſult ? 

LavzANA has been puniſhed, in kind, as we may ſay. - * 


: 


lady Sronza alſo, - _ 


The Mazqu1s, the Mancurounes, the GxuznaAi, the 
Bisnor, in ſhort, the whole Porretta family, are bappy * he 
extent of their withes. 


Mrs. Bravo is highly ſo in the * 


80 is Father MazzscoTT1. 444 x 


— * 


A you wiſh to na 


1 I, however 


t 46) 


Soul che ftory, which were it prolonged to do ever) 
that ſeems to be expected, would take more time, though hot 
quantity of matter, than it has II up, be continued 'for 
r . ** 

Can it, then, be more happily concluded than it is? 

As to what you are pleaſed to hint of the Hero's appearing to 


| ſhine Mn the parental chargeter, hate Tnot in Pamzr A entered 


into that ſubjeR pretty largely? And have I not in this hiſtory 


_ dvvided touching upon the ſame topics "that I have treated on in 


either of the two ſormer? 

But you wilt be apt to ſay, You exptitea more on theſe ſub- 
jects from Sir Charles's character, than from that of Mr. B, or 
even of his Pamela. 

But (to ſay nothing of his care for the dn of his Father's 
natura children by Mrs. Oldham) fee we nat, from his tenderneſs 
to Mrs, Revves's little boy; from his goodneſs to Lady L's fon; and 
to Lady G's little girl; from the obfervation of his kr an that the 
Brave are always eifFt and humane; from his general prudence; as 
well as from his en duty to a blameable'Father, whoſe failings 
ke occafionally deplored with a picty worthy of himſelf; that he 
would have ſhone in every part of the parental character [Who 
ever knew a dutiful Son. that made not a good Father?] And 


where, and at what age of his children, had I entered into ſuch pars. 
ticulars, ſhould I have been allowed eo ſtop ; ſince, as they grew 


in years, they would have had larger demands on his cares? 

1 might indeed, in what 7: done, have introduced a converſa- 
tion in which the Education of Children might have been touched 
upon, and his opinion given : But the lovers of Story would have 
found favſt with me for it, as they have done with the few inde- 

t bonverſations that appear in the book, however uſeful 
others have thought them: And befides, the occaſion muſt have 


ven forced in. Nor would the ſubject have appeared with the 
requiſite advantage, handled by, or before, ſingle men and women, 
or even dy young married people, who had no opportunities to 


Rrengthen their opinions by experietice. 
Permit me further to obſerve, that the concluſion of a Angle Rory 
is 2 forhe great and deciſive event; as a Death, or a 
Dut in ſcenes of life carried down nearly to the preſent 
time, Er! in which' a variety of Intereſting charaBers is introduced, 


aA eents canfict be decided, willeſs, as in the Hiſtory of Tom 
Wan tb Uran, all the actors are Killed in the laſt feerie ; ſince 


perſons preſumed to be þ ta muſt be ſuppoſed liable 'to the 


various turns of h 
All that can be expected therefore in ſoc x wofk, if its ending 
is tc afford the aft complete (cene of felicity of which 
th Be! is capable, muft WS "IO the principal characters 
happy, and the — with fair ey of being ſo. 
wan eb to you, Madam, * e 
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lang yourſelf in the ſtory; as to write to —_ —_— 
leave to fublcribe myſelf 1 
$2 8s Your obliged and ent obedient Sevones. 
ET FTC FUE ETC — — OY DPW FEM PR PEAT Tv. a 


ANSWER 70 4 LETTER from a FRIEND, avho had 
objected to Sir CHarkLEes GkanDisoN's Offer to allow 
his Daughters by Lady CLu8MENTINA, had his Marriage 


with her taken fed, to be educated Rona e — 


written on "the ſane 155 ng 
19th ; finding fault with Sir ors Grandiſon for his Here 
iſe with the friends of Clementina, in the article of Re- 


ligion; . all' of them expreffing, as 1 does, a laudable zeal for 
the intereſts of the Proteſtant ca 


One of the gentlemen defired an anſwer to what he wrote, 4. 
recting whither it was to be ſent, I do not think myſelf at libe 


to tranſcribe for you his Letter, , though* an anonymous Wo, 1 
Whick would do credit to any writer: But as Mes afog- 


ST EE 


mand, to re- Mn it. a 
This gentleman wiſhes, that I had gone further into 


the ſubject: That I had ex od the iniquity of fach compromiſ 
and ſhewn, that the ſouls of girls ought to be as much regander 
as thoſe of boys; ; and the rather, as ſuch ſtipulatidns are now, 
made a point in 5 in the marriage-treaties of perſons of dif- 


ſerent bes He is ſo, good as to call for my: opinion on the - 
bus I an 


ſubject. ſwered, 

Give me leave, Sir, to ſay, I have ſhewn in the work, when the 
ſubject required it, that L have the honour to be of your opinion 
28 to this compromiſe. I have, in Vol. iii. Oawe, p. 105, 106. 
made the Bimop (Clementina's Brother) thus ſay to Mr. Grangifor 
after a. debate between them on the two relgions; «You wi 


« call to mind, Chevalier, that your chuteh allows of | 


4 of ſalvation out "ky its ine grr does not,” y rr, 


veſted of —_ „It, e to let the Porretta family, an 

the. Reader, who- it was ſuppoſed, would not be unconcerned in 

the deſtiny of Clgmentina, yy ef ar he, was willing to make ſome. 

ſacrifices, for thoſe the j in conſideration of ſo 47 
e 


N e who, 0g. 


* w_ 


A nt not to be di- | 


. r ener es nn WS ary — — — - = * — 
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| Sd ſuffering, for her Love of. him. What could he do more, 
he aſks Dr. Bartlett, than to make ſuch an offer? He confiders it 
as à very great conceſſion, though he muſt know, that it was, as 
Jou, Sir, obſerve, a too uſual one: And he tells her warmeſt re. 
lations, the General in particular, © that he would not have come 
4 into ſuch. a compromiſe, no, not in favour of a princeſs, in a 
\."& beginning addreſs.” And this he ſays in anſwer to the General's 
 _ queſtion, «© What, Chevalier, muſt the poor daughters have done, 
4% that cbey ſhould have been left to perdition?“ And this put by 
that haughty man, when he knew that Mr. Grandiſon was of a 
" religion which inſpires its . profeſſors with more charit than 
does that which allows not ſalvation out of its own pale; and 
the fouls of whoſe daughters therefore, in his opinion, could not 
| be endanger ' d merely by ſuch an education, 
Who chat thinks the Porretta family bigotted, muſt not 8] 
Allowed them to think Mr. Grandiſon ſo, had he not made ſome 
ſuch ſort of conceſſion as he expected them to make? Nay, they 
actually made a much greater than be offered [The Sons of 
the family) ; ; and beſides, were more apprehenſive of their Daugh- 
. ter's change of en were che marriage to take place, than 


| hopeful of his. 
Some conceſſior are expected to be made in all marriage 
treaties; and (contrary to what was propoſed i in this) greater, fre- 


quently, on the man's than on the woman's part; ſince it is under- 
ſtood, that the wife is more the property of. the buſband, than he 
is hers; and he therefore in marriage makes an acquiſition, 
Pecuniary ſacrifices could not have affected Mr, Grandiſon: No- 
thing but what touched his principles could. This Was a ſevere 


_ trial to him, Clementina, at the time, was the only woman he 
could have loved. He knew not then Miſs Byron: But we have 


reaſon to believe, from different parts of the ſtory, that he thought 
himſelf not unhappy, that a marriage, to be entered into on ſuch 
terms, took not effect; as well as that it was owing to Clementina 
herſelf, and not to him, that it did not; frequent as ſuch compromiſes 
are in marriage-treaties between people of different perſuaſions, 


That theſe obſervations lie ſcattered, as I may ſay, in different | 


parts of the ſtory, is owing, a 8 deal, to the manner of writing, 
(to the moment, as it may be called) as occaſions aroſe in the pro- 
. _ grels of the ſtory; A manner of writing that has its conveniencies 
and inconveniencies,, The latter, in ſuch caſes as that before us; 
the former, in giving opportunities to deſcribe the agitations that fill 
the heart, in the progreſs of a material and intereſting ſubjeR, the 
event of which remaing undecided, 

Vou will be pleaſed to obſerve, that I had a very nice and dif- 
ficult taſk to manage, to convince nice and delicate Ladies, who, 
ir might be imagined, would fit in judgment upon the conduct of 
à man in a Love-caſe (who was preſumed to be nearly perfect, and 

propoſed as a pattern) Qu Ly ee ee of 
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ſo high a family and | 
deeply in love with him; yet ſo delicate in her whole: behaviour 
to him; was. not flighted-by bim. What would the Ladies, and 
the men of gallantry, have ſaid, had he not done all it was poffible, 
for him to do, to obtain ſo rich a prize? + | 
Allow me to ſay, that if his diſtreſs, in different ſcenes of the 
tory, were duly attended to (attacked as he was on the fide of 
his Generofity, his Compaſſion, his Gratitude, his Love) together 
with his ſtedfaſtneſs in his own Religion, I preſume, that, in the 


r | 


thought a confeſſor for it, than a lukewarm man in it. Be pleaſed 
to reperuſe what he ſays to Miſs Byron on this ſubjeR, in the 
library at Colnebrook, Vol. iii. Ofave, p. 29, 30. Vol. * 89, 
190. Duodecimo. 

% What muſt be my grief, to be obliged to diſappoint ſuch ex · 
c poRtations as were raiſed by perſons who had ſo fincere a value 
for me! You cannot, madam, imagine my diſtreſs: So little as 
© could be expected to be allowed by them to the principles of a 
man whom they ſuppoſed to be in an error that would inevitably 
« caſt him into perdition ! But when the friendly Brother implored 
my compliance; when the excellent Mother, in effect, beſought 


_ © me to have pity on ber heart, and on her child's head; and when 


* the tender, the amiable Clementina, putting berſe{f out af the 
* queſtion, urged me, for my ſoul's ſake, to embrace the doctrines 


of her holy mother the eanenk <— What, madam--- But bow'T 


«© grieve you | 

He ſtopt, ſays Miſs N handkerchief was of fs to 
© him, as mine was to me- What a diſtreſs was here!] 

And what, and what, Sir, ſobbing, was the aun? Could 
you, could you refiſt? . 
* Satisfied in my own faith l Entirely ſatisfied | Having zoſu- 
© perable objections to that I was wiſhed to embrace! A. Lover 
© of my native country too---Were not my God and my Country 
to be the ſacrifice, if I complied ? But I laboured, I fudied, for a 
* compromiſe. - I muſt have been unjuſt to Clementina's merit, and 
to my own character, had ſhe not been dear to me. And indeed 
' Ibeheld graces in her then, that I had before reſolved to ſhut 
my eyes againſt ; her Rank next to princely; her Fortune high as 
her rank; Religion; Country; all ſo many- obſtacles that had 
* appeared to me inſuperable, removed by themſelves ; and no ap- 
prehenſion left of a breach of the laws of hoſpitality, which had, 
till now, made me ſtruggle to behold one of the moſt amiable 
and noble: minded of women with indifference.” -— Then * 


relates his offer of compromiſe. 
And let me add here daes nods u ee of Sdn” 


had been contemplating the perfections of the wor- 
thineſs of her family, and their great offers to him 


fortune; all her relations adoring het; ſo 


% 
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«What can this world give, what can it promiſe, to warrant 
«-ſuch a ſacrifice ?**.. 

Nor are theſe the ſwongelt inſtances that he gives ol his at- 
tachmentxs his Religion and Country in the courſe of the work; 
to ſay nothing of what might be ſuppoſed to paſs between him 
and the Biſhop, in their debate on the two Religions; in which he 
convinced the Prelate (who from that time forbore to attack him 
on that ſubject) that he had a great deal to ſay in behalf of his own, 
In an omiſſion in the Sixth Volume, Octavo, which is ſupplied 
p. 401, 402, Lucy Selby is made thus to 'expreſs herſelf, wigh 
regard to this compromiſe, in order to weaken the danger to Reli- 
gion that might be apprehended from the example ( How could 
© Sir. Charles, ſo thorough an-Engliſhman, have been happy with 
&« an Italian wife? His heart indeed is generouſly open and bene« 
«© yolent to people of all countries. He is, in the nobleſt ſenſe, 
a Citizen of the World: But ſee we not, that his long refiderice 
* abroad has only the more endeared to him the Religion, the 
* Government, the Manners, of England ?----- 

% How was this noble- minded man, proceeds the, entangled 
te by delicacies: of ſituation, by'friendfhip, by compaſſion, that he 
« ſhould ever have been likely to be engaged in a family of 'Ro- 
e man Catholics, and lived half of his days out of his beloved 
« country; and the other half to have ſer, as to the world's eye, 
« ſuch an example in it? 

% I know, adds Miſs Selby, he would tis: made it his rudy 
* os prevent any miſchief to his neighbours from the active zeal 
& of this Lady's confeſfor, had a certain compromiſe” taken _— 
* remember the hint he gave to Father Mareſeotti (a) : 

& ywould even that good man have thought himſelf. bound to b- 
, ſerve faith with heretics in ſuch a caſe? 

- And in the Concluding Note tb the work, I have further en- 
dea voured to obviate the apprehended miſchief, by declining te 
contend with ſuch of my Readers, whoſe-laudable zeaF led them: to 
conſider this compromiſe as a fault. 

Thus, my dear Friend, ycu will ſee, that, howeres ufual it 
may be for people of different Religions, Iden they intermarry, 
to enter into compromiſes of this kind, they are not countenanced 
by the judgment of Sir Charles Grandifon who conſidered; as 


the greateſt misfr rtune'that could have befallen him, the ſituation 
he was in; which in a manner compelled him to make ſome con- 


ceſſions, in eompaſſion to an excellent woman, who nen under 


a diſorder of mind on his account. 
© After all, if this conceſſion of Sir Charles is to be 3 2 


blemiſh, it is rather a blemiſh in his conduct than in his character. 


Very few in bis circumſtances weuld have done detter; few ſo 
well: And what he offered, in ſo pecaliar a ne, is by no 
mearis a precedent to be pleaded in common caſes. | 
Believe me to be, with. equal truth and-affeRion; Sir? 
Ter meſt obedient Segyatts 


() Vol. iv. * 122. Octave— Vol. v. p. 93. Duodecimo. 
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